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A PURE ARTICLE, 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method 
of its own. If you want a “velvet skin” 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF 
the dead skin, and let the new, perfect 
cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Delicate Enough for the Baby. A Luxury to the BlacKsmith. Necessary to 
Every Wash-Stand. Assists the Most Elaborate Toilet. An Exemplification 
of the Luxury of Cleanliness. Imparts the Vigor and Life Sensation of a 
Turkish Bath. Energizes the Whole Body, bringing a Glow and Exhilaration. 
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IRE DAY OF THE RUN 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


N earlier days, when the flood of immi- 

gration was beginning to come in tor- 
tuous streams across the West, thin and 
wayward yet persistent, the land-covetous 
Anglo-Saxon was pleased to set apart for 
the previous owners of the property certain 
places where they might dwell in peace as 
long as the winds blow and the waters run. 
Out of the desert he chose certain valleys 
and mountains, set them off four-square, 
placed armed men to guard the untracked 
boundaries, and there in broad reservations 
lived the Indian. 

“They take our hunting-lands,” said the 
Bannock ; “ they give us shirts.” 

Shirts they gave and beeves, and they 
set the half-wild children to reading in 
books. The Indians roamed on their mil- 
lions of acres, and ate, and were for the 
most part content. But it is the fate of the 
Anglo-Saxon that he go forever forward 
without resting ; he stands for civilization, 
improved lands, roads, and cities, and he 
rose like a flood over all the West until 
the reservations were barren islands in the 
sea of his progress. The Anglo-Saxon 
looked across these untilled spots and 
fretted because they were there. How 
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much better the wide Indian plains would 
look parceled off in green fields of alfalfa 
and wheat! And the mountains—who 
could say what treasures of gold and silver 
and copper might lie hidden there ? 

Then happened the inevitable! The fit 
may no more resist the law than the unfit 
escape it. Years ago the Anglo-Saxon 
began to break over the boundaries which 
he himself had set, and to take up the In- 
dian lands, meting his own justice to the 
weak. He gave money, which the Indian 
was a hundredfold better off without; 
clothes, which brought new sources of 
swift death; and food, which the Indian 
ate, and was hungry again. With at least 
a complexion of honesty, he gave all he 
could give; the Indian was a willing party 
to a losing bargain, and the Anglo-Saxon, 
as always and forever, got more land. 

So the opening of the Indian reserva- 
tion, the sign of the consuming civilization 
of the white man, has been one of the 
dramatic and familiar episodes of Western 
development. Hardly a year passes with- 
out some rush to Indian lands; one after 
another, reservations or parts of reserva- 
tions have been opened to settlement, are 
All rights reserved. 
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644 THE 
being opened to-day. The whole Territory 
of Oklahoma, soon to be a State, was thus 
taken from the Indians. 

A particular vineyard of Naboth lay in 
the southeastern corner of Idaho, and it 
was a desert. Thirty-five years ago, by 
solemn treaty between the warring tribes 
of the Shoshones and Bannocks and the 
Great White Father of the East, it was set 
aside as a dwelling-place for the Indians 
and their children forever. It was nearly 
square, forty miles each way, except for 
one corner, across which ran the Snake 
River. It was given the name Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation. From time imme- 
morial the Bannocks and their neighbors 
the Shoshones, both proud nations, even 
to-day among the finest types of Indians, 
had roamed all the great country along the 
western slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
hunting the elk and the buffalo. The white 
man came, and in a day the buffalo were 
slain and the elk driven to high pastures. 
The white man said: “ This is my land; I 
will give you a piece of it”; and from a 
hunting-ground eight hundred miles long 
he set aside a reservation forty miles 
square. Here the proud Bannocks agreed 
to stay, and when, by mistake or intention, 
they crossed the invisible boundaries, —the 
white man’s “ paper lines,” —soldiers drove 
them back again. It was a barren forty 
miles: gray sand, gray sage, gray hills, and 
endless sunshine and dust; so that the 
white man never dreamed that any but 
Indians would ever live within the region. 
It was then a far outpost, farther away 
from the East in days’ travel than Europe. 
From the streams that flowed through the 
reservation the Indians irrigated a few in- 
effectual acres, raised cattle and cayuses, 
hunted the hills and fished the rivers, 
dwelling in skin tepees and log huts; and 
so for years dwelt in comparative content. 

But the white man was tramping west- 
ward, inevitable, implacable. He drove a 
railroad across the reservation on his way 
to the Pacific Ocean. He might have gone 
around, but time would have been lost ; and 
what were a few Indians anyway? “ No- 
thing shall hinder my progress,” he said. 
Having a railroad, he needed a town, and 
needing it, he got room for it—one of the 
best spots, naturally, in the entire reserva- 
tion. The camel now had its head within 
the tent. So Pocatello sprang up and 
grew, and presently it was made a junc- 
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tion-point, and a railroad was built through 
the reservation in another direction. Set- 
tlers crowded in everywhere, even across 
the “ paper lines,” squatting on reservation 
lands; and the soldiers who had kept the 
Indians within boundary so effectually 
failed to keep the white man out. Also, 
wandering prospectors, who had no busi- 
ness on Indian ‘ands, pecked holes in the 
hills, inflaming their desires with evident 
signs of copper and gold. The Bannock 
says: “ White man take gold, leave meat.” 
The whisper grew to a shout: “Gold in 
the hills! Gold! Gold!” 

What can the Indian do with mines? 
What indeed? He does n’t want copper 
and gold. He won’t work. Therefore we 
should have the land. And if by any 
chance it should prove that there is no 
mineral wealth, we can farm the river-bot- 
toms better than the Indians, make more 
money out of them, support more people. 
Give us the land! It was ever the logic of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and, as ever, its conclu- 
sions were the prompt precursors of action. 
Pleas went up to Washington. The politi- 
cal representatives of the people asserted 
that the wheels of progress must not be 
clogged. The Indians had been given their 
day to improve the land: they had not 
done it; therefore they should be cast out. 
Give ws the land. The Great Father is a 
busy father, consumed with many and vital 
interests ; and finally, for their much speak- 
ing, he looked out across the smiling west- 
ern reaches of his land, watered with sweet 
waters, green with fields, populated with 
happy people, to this small gray spot in the 
wilderness. He owned millions of acres of 
free land in a dozen near-by States, but it 
seemed that his people most wanted these 
bare hills and sandy bottoms which he had 
bestowed upon the Indians and their chil- 
dren forever. And he knew, too,—none 
better than he,—that until he gave it there 
would be no rest from the cries of the 
covetous. 

All this time the Indians had gone on 
impassively, providing for the day in hand 
and taking no thought for the morrow. ‘To 
them came, finally, certain commissioners 
from the East. 

“The white man wants your land,” they 
said. 

“We ourselves will keep it,” replied the 
Indians. 

“The white man will pay you much 
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646 THE 
money for your land, or give you other land 
in exchange,” they said. 

“ We will keep our own land,” responded 
the Indians. “It is our home: we will keep 
our home.” 

But the white man never gives over 
a purpose. Persistently he argued and 
urged. I shall not here set down his mani- 
fold reasons: they were as sufficient and as 
conclusive as ever a strong race used witha 
weak, and, as ever, they prevailed. Indian 
Joe, with the instinct that eats to-day and 
leaves the starving for to-morrow, finally 
agreed to take money in hand and sell the 
south three quarters of his land, crowding 
his people into a little strip at the north a 
few miles wide. It was like a grown grocer 
driving a bargain with a boy. The Great 
Father had insisted that everything be done 
with legal decorum. Justice must be meted 
out with mercy and generosity, and, above 
all, everything must be legal. The commis- 
sioners drew up the papers beginning with 
“Whereases”’ and ending with red wax, 
very formidable and important, and the 
Indians, seeing dimly as through a fog, 
gathered their people together. And up 
came Jim Ballard (his mark) and Pocatello 


Tom (his mark) and Kunecke Johnson (his 
mark), and each awkwardly with pen in 
hand made the white man’s cabalistic and 
strangely significant cross. They “and two 


hundred and forty-seven others,”’ a major- 
ity of the tribal warriors (the wisest sitting 
silent in their tents), signed away the larger 
part of their empire, all in due form, before 
solemn witnesses, with seals and certifica- 
tions, on the fifth day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1898. 

Good bargain, indeed! The land at last 
was ours, and the money a bagatelle from 
the public treasury: a total of $600,000 in 
all, with a provision for expending $75,- 
000 for a school-house, which no Indian 
wanted. The remainder, it was agreed, 
should be paid, share and share alike, to 
each man, woman, and child belonging on 
the reservation—$100,000 down in cash, 
and the remainder in instalments thereafter 
for nine years. And so riches have come 
to the Shoshones and Bannocks. For nine 
years will they not work ; for nine years the 
white storekeepers will grow rich; for nine 
years there will be gambling and the canned 
food of the white man. And after that ? 

The American is also by instinct a busi- 
ness man; he has grown great and power- 
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ful as a result of his business acumen. The 
fear of him is upon the whole world. With 
difficulty, we have seen, was he brought to 
this Indian bargain. But the sale being 
completed, the deeds signed and delivered, 
the land his own, he bethought himself 
that here was a chance to turn a penny. 
With his own helpless ward had he driven 
a sharp bargain, but he seemed to feel that 
he was right in making his profits, if he 
could. He had paid something less than 
$1.45 an acre for the land —418,000 acres 
in all. To the white men who had been 
clamoring to get it he now offered it for 
sale at $10 or more an acre (as bid) for all 
land within five miles of the city of Poca- 
tello (over 60,000 acres in all) ; at $2.50 an 
acre for nearly 100,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land which could be irrigated; and 
at $1.25 an acre for the remainder, the 
shaggy mountain-sides and sandy pla- 
teaus, which are available only for graz- 
ing purposes. 

To sum up, he pays $600,000 for the 
land, though the Indians receive only 
$525,000, the remainder going for the un- 
wanted school-house. 

He receives for the $10 land $600,000 
(or more, as bid), for the $2.50 land 
$250,000, for the $1.25 land (some 258,- 
000 acres) $322,000—rough estimates all. 
His total receipts will be, therefore, 
$1,172,000; he pays out $600,000: his 
gross profits are $572,000. 

Good business, surely! Nearly one hun- 
dred per cent. gross profit. Charge out 
expenses of management, make them fat 
and full, as becomes a guardian in chan- 
cery, and then the profit is far more flat- 
tering than even a trust could expect. No; 
the lands are not all sold yet—will not be 
sold for years, perhaps ; but sooner or later 
they will all go at the prices named or 
higher, and the white man can wait with 
comfort: he pays no taxes. So every one 
is satisfied; the white settler and miner 
gets his coveted lands—cheap, too; you 
and I get our profits; the Indian merrily 
spends his $50,000 a year; and all the 
country-side smiles with prosperity and 
satisfaction. 

So now we come to the day of the open- 
ing: the great day, long looked forward to, 
much desired. The treaty was made away 
back in February, 1898, and it is now the 
morning of June 18, 1902. Four years 
have been devoted to the slow processes 
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of legislation, the red tape of affairs and 
formalities. But now the notices have all 
been given, and the appetite of the miner 
and farmer has been whetted to the 
keen edge of eagerness. A great gambling 
is at hand, a chance to pay in a little and 
take out much, a fortune for a song. Cop- 
per and gold seen bursting from the hazy 
Bannock hills and the far Port Neufs, it is 
sinful that water should not already have 
inspired the sage waste of the valley to al- 
falfa. But we shall remedy all this: we 
shall rush in and take up the land, tear 
open the old hills, build houses and barns, 
dig ditches; in short, we shall civilize an 
Indian waste. 

It is hot in Pocatello; the sun rides in a 
brazen sky, the air palpitates with fine dust, 
blowing in from the desert by way of the 
new roundhouses and out to the desert 
again by the brewery. But Pocatello minds 
neither dust nor heat, for is not this the 
dawn of her greatest day ? 

All week the trains have been dropping 
their passengers in the shade of the red 
railroad hotel; all week desert-schooners, 
each with its wake of white dust, have been 
plying hitherward, to find anchor in the 
sand of some vacant lot. Overnight tents 
have sprung up along the Port Neuf River. 

From Butte and Boise and Salt “Lake, 
and even as far as Cheyenne, have they 
come: prospectors looking for mines, 
cattle-men for cattle chances, lawyers ex- 
pecting to make their wits do the work of 
legs, aimless young men scenting from afar 
the savor of excitement and adventure— 
all come to attend the great gambling. 
Here they are this morning, swarming the 
white-hot streets of Pocatello, handling 
unfamiliar documents, holding whispered 
conferences, conjecturing, planning, pre- 
paring. They come dashing in on their 
horses with gusty importance, dismount, 
remount, and go dashing gustily away 
again. Here are men who have just come 
in from Thunder Mountain, —“ Thunder”’ 
they call it in Idaho,—cheerful in spite of 
their failure to strike gold, and ready for 
the next turn of the wheel. Here are vet- 
erans of the runs in Oklahoma, wisely giv- 
ing their advice. Here are old prospectors, 
who have seen excitement before in their 
day, sure now that their hands are within 
reach of certain wealth. One of them lays 
his finger on his nose—good old custom 
forgotten by a degenerate age—and tells 
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you that his treasure lies “where the old 
sage-hen scratches.” Another, old and 
bent, whose pick has resounded in every 
new find from Alaska to Arizona, expects 
now to “ take the world by the tail.”” Smoke 
rises from the Pocatello assay office, and 
the young men within are red and sweaty 
with work. No one has been allowed within 
the boundary of the reservation, and yet 
somehow specimens of ore have detached 
themselves from the hills, have come here 
to these young men, and are now being 
assayed. You see the anxious prospector 
awaiting the decision of retort and crucible. 
No one has been allowed on the reserva- 
tion; but these Mormons, bearded, hard- 
handed, shrewd, are discussing with 
surprising familiarity the various lands 
along Marsh Creek and the forks of the 
Port Neuf. 

A whisper goes about that there is to be 
shooting, and, directly, that there has been 
shooting. A deputation climbs the stairs 
beside the First National Bank to see the 
mayor. Presently they come clumping 
down again, disappointed. There has been 
no shooting, but there may be. You be- 
lieve it readily,’for you see that more than 
one coat-tail covers the crook of a revolver. 
A one-legged horseman, McLaughlin, 
cow-boy, is cavorting in the street, crutch 
under arm, furnishing an instant’s diver- 
sion. He can ride as well with one leg, he 
asserts, as most men with two; but the 
town is too much preoccupied to disagree 
with him. 

And the red man, where is he during 
all this excitement of preparation, this 
vendue of his property? Forgotten, as 
usual; there, but not there—of no consid- 
eration, not even a subject of pity. He, 
too, rides in the street, impassive, slow, 
dignified, uncomprehending, incompre- 
hensible. He wears some of the trappings 
of the cow-boy, he rides a good horse, but 
when he thinks he still thinks Indian. And 
his squaws are there too, blanketed, leg- 
ginged, papoose on back, walking in the 
middle of the street. Indian, what do you 
say to this excitement of scrambling white 
men? Does it please your dignity? Does 
it matter that they crowd into your long- 
owned land, that they toss you scraps of 
their civilization while they dig in your 
hills ? 

“You can’t get nothin’ out of an Injun,” 
volunteers the one-legged cow-boy. 
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But here they go: the streets are thin- 
ning out; the stores are closing up; the 
ubiquitous saloon has not, fortunately, 
been open. The rules of the game are well 
understood, plans are laid. It is all simple 
enough, as simple as the turn of a card; 
but the game is greater. You are not to 
go on the reservation until twelve o’clock 
noon. Anywhere on the outer boundaries 
or anywhere on the boundaries of the town 
of Pocatello you may take your stand, and 
exactly at noon you may run for the land 
you covet, post up your notice of posses- 
sion, and then run back again, by horse 
or bicycle or railroad-train, to the United 
States land office at Blackfoot, twenty- 
four miles north of Pocatello, or, if you 
are on the south line of the reservation, 
forty or fifty miles away. If you are first 
to file your claim for a certain quarter- 
section, you have won the chance of pay- 
ing for it at government prices. If it isa 
choice piece of land, you know that many 
others will run for it, and the swiftest 
runner will win—would win if the game 
were fair; but be assured, man on the 
bareback horse, that there will be “soon- 
ers,’ who have gone out in the dark and 
are now away and running while you wait 
at the line with honest patience for the 
stroke of noon. Even now there are soon- 
ers in the sage-brush stealing their chance, 
cards up their sleeves. Are there not 
guards to drive them in? Are they not for- 
bidden on the reservation? Thirty-five 
Indian police to protect 418,000 acres 
of land—650 square miles! Thirty-five 
mounted Indians to patrol and guard 
from determined white men ove hundred 
miles of reservation boundary! Yet the 
United States government is conducting 
this game, seeing that it is honestly played! 
And here is a sooner for every sage- 
clump. No wonder they talk of shooting ; 
no wonder the lawyers have flocked to 
Blackfoot. 

Yet who shall change the Western spirit ? 
Who shall prevent the Westerner playing 
his game, though he knows the dice are 
loaded? Ferhaps some chance may turn 
the winning figures up; and the chance is 
not to be neglected. So here we are on 
the line, a blazing sun overhead, blistering 
sand underfoot. Here we are, all of us, 
honest runners waiting for the sound of 
the twelve-o’clock whistle. 

We have come down through the dust 
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from Pocatello, past the lumber-yards, 
past the brewery, the top of which is al- 
ready swarming with spectators, even be- 
yond the cemetery; and we have brought 
with us every one in town and all the 
vehicles. They climb the Red Butte on 
our left, killing rattlesnakes as they go, 
and up the distant Brown Butte on our 
right. Here we are, cheerful, much excited, 
with the gray desert before us waiting the 
rush of our feet and the tramp of our 
horses. Some of us have taken off our 
shoes and sit our horses bareback, that we 
may go light; others are in buggies, others 
on bicycles. We talk about it or are silent, 
in accord with our mood. We whisper with 
our friends and take advice good-hu- 
moredly. A thin man runs out, camera 
on shoulder, and with misshapen, black- 
covered head points our way. We rail and 
shout at him, to relieve our nervousness, so 
that he comes running in again, fearful 
that we are serious. We even talk at the 
Indians who come here, too, and sit silent 
with imperturbable dignity, watching all 
this unaccustomed turmoil. For the twen- 
tieth time we examine our watches; we 
look up at the sun; we wonder if, after all, 
we can hear the roundhouse whistle when 
it blows. We adjust our belts; we pull out 
nervously our “ Notice of Discovery,” our 
“Notice of Entry,” our “ Homestead No- 
tice,” finger them, and put them back 
again, sure that they are safe. 

And so at last, at the end of intermi- 
nable seconds, out blares the roundhouse 
whistle. They are off, neck and heel, driv- 
ing home their spurs, doubled over their 
saddles, leaping sage-brush, all together, 
all confusion —riders, buggies, bicycles. At 
first, as we saw it from the end, the line 
held straight, with monstrous clouds of 
dust rising behind—a great cavalry charge. 
Then here and there riders sprang forward 
from the moving line, the distinction of 
the strong and the swift. But we are 
thrilled in vain. Up rises the dust, filling 
all the valley from Red Butte to Brown 
until nothing is left but a glimpse here and 
there of the moving gray phantom of a 
straggler. Behind, hopelessly and yet with 
boundless hope, trail two reeling white- 
topped wagons, their drivers leaning out 
in front, lashing their horses into dusty 
obscurity. And the last of the honest run- 
ners has gone. 

Such was the outward rush to the land ; 
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soon they would be coming back for the 
sterner race to the distant land office, and 
we should hear the tensely expected news 
of brawls with sooners, and of the wild 
race through the dust where no man saw 
his nearest neighbor. 

Here enters the railroad to complicate 
the situation, for the line runs through the 
reservation from the southern boundary 
at McCammon, whence many of the run- 
ners have started, by way of Pocatello to 
Blackfoot, where the land office is located. 
To some wily land-seeker has occurred the 
idea of employing steam against horse- 
flesh. Why not hire a locomotive and 
have it ready to take him through the 
moment he has posted his notices? No 
one, surely, would have the slightest chance 
against steam and steel! But when he 
proposes it to the company, he learns that 
there are already applications from other 
wily ones for all the locomotives on the 
division. So the company has decided to 
put on a special train and take every one 
who wishes to come, leave McCammon 
at half-past one o’clock, giving an hour 
and a half there for the runners to return 
from their land, stop two minutes at Po- 
catello, and rush on to Blackfoot before 
three o'clock. 

Here was a new problem, much mooted, 
of vital importance. The train is an invin- 
cible leveler; it gives no opportunity for 
wit or grit. Weak and strong it carries to- 
gether, and everything depends on being 
first off the cars at Blackfoot, through 
window or door, and the short foot-race 
across the street to the land office. 

Such is not business for the Westerner. 
His better place is on the back of a horse. 
He has no confidence in his ability to jump 
out of car-windows; and as for running 
afoot, it is contrary to every instinct of 
the plains. So said Hillman of McCam- 
mon, Cottrell, Marler, Joe Neeser, riders 
all, besides many another runner who 
claimed land nearer Blackfoot. Here it 
is, they said, plain as print, fifty miles more 
or less, according to the location of the 
land, from the McCammon country to 
Blackfoot. The train will not arrive at the 
land office until three o’clock. We can ride 
it,—fifty miles after twelve o'clock noon, 
say eighteen or twenty miles an hour,— 
and beat the train. Truly a proposition of 
the West, where they know horse-flesh ! 

“Who would not try it?” argues Hill- 
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man. “For here is the old Smith ranch, 
worth at the start three thousand. dollars. 
Who would not ride fifty miles in a hurry 
for three thousand dollars ?” 

Who would not, indeed? But be sure, 
Hillman of McCammon, whose fame as a 
rider may yet go down in the annals of 
Idaho, that there are other riders who have 
their eye on the fertile meadows of the 
Belle Marsh, and, though they say nothing, 
are yet looking to cinch and snaffle and 
spur. And there are those, also, who place 
their confidence in steam, respectable ones 
whose legs have never crossed a saddle, 
who will post up their notices, and quietly 
take the train. Look out for them, Hill- 
man of McCammon. It is steel and steam 
against a reeking horse and an open road 
—dust too, and heat, and the long dry 
miles. * 

News has come of the doings of these 
riders of McCammon, and of the others 
from Pocatello, nearer by miles to the land 
office, and more certain of beating the 
train. It is known that the man who gets 
in ahead of the railroad runners has the 
world his own way except for the soon- 
ers. And so there is excitement in the 
public road. We understand now why 
these men wait with ready-saddled horses 
in ones and twos and threes along the fifty 
miles of winding road between McCam- 
mon and Blackfoot. Hillman has no fewer 
than fifteen relays, averaging some three 
miles apart, and a friend at the bridle of 
each. He plans to ride three miles under 
bloody spur, then off the first horse and 
on to the second, and so to the end; and 
the train roaring behind. Neeser has seven 
relays; Cottrell, so he says, has seventeen ; 
and no one knows how many more there 
are on the road: but horse-flesh, in a week, 
has gone to unheard-of prices. Cayuse or 
racer, they are all on the desert road. 

Hillman is ready; confident of victory, 
he has tied ribbons of red and green around 
his hat and at his knees and elbows, that 
all the world may know him running, may 
certify that Hillman of McCammon was 
actually on the land before he started, and 
that he rode honestly and painfully to 
Blackfoot. Hillman is of racing size, lean, 
light, wiry. Born a Westerner in Utah, he 
has lived for twenty-one years in Idaho. 

While we wait in impatience the com- 
ing of the train at Pocatello, the riders 
of McCammon are already on their way. 
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TRAIN AT 
galloping one of the runners, his horse 
lathered, himself as white as a miller with 


dust, leaps from his mount and inquires if 
Shore he went on the 


THE RUSH FROM THE 


Pocatello has filled again with crowds; 
they swarm about the depot, those who 
are not going watching those who are. 


Gusts of excitement stir us. Here comes _ the train has come. 
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land and stuck up his notices; shore he 's 
going to get it. No; no shooting that he 
has seen. 

Here is another rider, and another, and 
here, by their stars, are Indian police, and 
three sooners afoot, prominent citizens, too, 
who have lain out on the hills all night to 
get an early start in the morning. ‘Two 
policemen have stumbled upon them, have 
brought them in, ignominiously, under 
arrest. They did not shoot, and were not 
shot at. Somehow, try as we will, we can- 
not hear of bloodshed, except one man 
who was thrown in the rush and broke his 
leg, an accident of no account. We have 
had our minds made up for shooting, 
nothing less. 

Here comes, plodding, a prospector, a 
ruddy-faced young chap with pick and 
powder-can, blankets and bacon. He is 
on his way out to the hills. We shout at 
him that the reservation ’s open, the rush 
started two hours ago, that he better wake 
up or some one will jump his claim; but 
he, not a whit abashed, talks back. He's 
going out to find a mine; he don't want 
none of yer claims. When he finds a real 
mine, he ’Il buy it; none o’ yer rock patches 
fer him at ten dollars an acre. Success to 
you, hearty prospector: if you can keep 
cool in this crowd, you should certainly be 
able to find a mine. 

And so at last comes the train, heads 
out of fifty windows. We make a rush, 
helter-skelter, for there may not be room 
for stragglers. ‘Those who are already 
aboard seek to hold places on the platform, 
where they can jump off most easily when 
the train reaches Blackfoot. We go at 
them joyfully with our shoulders, glad at 
last for an outlet to our pent-up energy; 
we swarm inside, and then swarm out 
again, trying for places on the platform. 
Outside the crowd is still running and 
shouting. Some have climbed on top of the 
cars, and some have stretched out on the 
brake-beams underneath, a perilous, suffo- 
cating place. The trainmen come and 
drive them off, but they are back again 
immediately. Let them be! They are risk- 
ing their own necks! 

And so we are off, with much tooting 
and shouting, much bustle and confusion. 

As we roll out into the open country we 
see along the public roads the spent relay- 
horses of the men from McCammon who 
have chosen to risk horse-flesh against 


steam. All the riders have gone on ahead; 
their friends wave their hats as we rush 
past. And so we go, twenty, thirty, forty 
miles an hour. The engineer is on his 
mettle. Look out, Hillman and Marler; we 
are on your heels. Ride now, Jim Cottrell, 
as you never rode before, for the glory of 
McCammon. We pass Ross Fork, and the 
gray old buildings of the Indian agency, 
and the Indian store with squaws in front, 
looking on impassively —always impassive, 
while the white man goes rushing onward 
with his strange civilization and his un- 
quenchable passion for land. 

Now we crowd to the car-side, leaning 
out, dust in our eyes, to watch for the relay- 
riders. Weare beginning to overtake them. 
One rides, bent over, without looking 
around. His friend with the relay rushes 
out to the road, holds stirrup and bridle. 
We see him leap from his panting horse 
before it has fairly stopped running, and 
with a spring he is on his fresh mount and 
away. Useless spurring, for we have al- 
ready given him our dust. Our whistle 
shrieks back at him derisively, but he still 
rides grimly onward. Five minutes later 
we pass another rider, then another and 
another, ‘The engineer is trying his speed: 
we are going fifty miles an hour. Where 
now is Hillman of McCammon? In the 
distance we can see already the green 
masses of cottonwood which mark the 
site of Blackfoot. Our passengers are gird- 
ing themselves for the final race, windows 
are opened, there are impassable crowds 
at the doorways. For we must jump even 
before the train stops. 

Far ahead in the road a lone horseman, 
spurring his horse! A moment, and we see 
the ribbons fluttering behind as he rides 
the ribbons that were to mark a triumph. 
Hillman is spurring grimly to win. ‘The 
town is in view; he is riding his last horse. 
We overhaul him as though he were walk- 
ing; we pass him. But still he comes on. 
He hopes to cross the track behind us, and 
beat the crowd to the line. 

A vision of a broad sandy street thronged 
with people ; a row of fine tall cottonwood- 
trees with buildings behind, and a dense 
crowd thronging in front of one of them. 
We have stopped. 

Who shall describe the unloading, the 
humorous haste and yet the grim serious- 
ness of it? Men flying through the air, 
coat-tails spread, from car-top and -win- 
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SQUATTERS 


dow, rolling dustily from brake-beam and 
bumper, struggling from the vestibules, 
plunging down the steps, scattering across 
the sandy street, all noise and confusion. 
Some land on their heads on the platform, 
and go first to the doctor; but most of the 
throng add themselves swiftly to the line 
which now reaches, close-packed, sinuous, 
from the doorway of the land office down 
the street. 

Every man is in place when Hillman 
rides in on his spent horse, his ribbons still 
fluttering jauntily, his face gaunt and 
sweat-streaked, his clothing white with 
dust. We shout for Hillman—we can’t 
help it. We wish he had won, but we give 
him a place at the end of the line, the re- 
ward of the gallant but beaten. Also we 
present him with a lemon to suck and a 
beer-bottle to sit on. 

As soon as Hillman gets his breath he 
will tell you about it, the epic of his run, 
every horse a canto. Fifty-six miles he 
made in two hours and forty-nine minutes ; 
and such stretches of sand, such heat and 
dust, such thirst! Once he lost the road 
and went jumping sage-brush to find it 
again; once a stirrup broke; once a pinto 
pony, hard ridden in sand, gave out and 
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dropped with a gasp, so that the rider ran 
three hundred yards to his next mount. 
And all for nothing! 

Within the land office everything is cool 
and orderly: a large room of white-plas- 
tered barrenness, a deal desk in front, 
a row of sober law-books, maps on the 
wall, a long, high stovepipe, a safe in the 
corner; clerks good-humored and busy; 
gigantic deputy in a helmet holding back 
the crowd at the door. Walk up, men of 
Idaho, and exercise your prerogatives as 
citizens! The land you have clamored for 
is now open to settlement. You may pay 
in your money and get a farm for a song. 
It is true that the sooners, by hook or 
crook, by wit rather than heels, have filed 
on every choice parcel of property: but 
walk up, honest farmers; file your protests 
and fight it out in the courts. 

Here, too, are the victims of mistaken 
leniency come to the rush, the white 
“squatters” who settled on lands within 
the reservation years ago and were not 
driven out by the soldiers. They have 
come to offer battle for their homes and 
their improvements. There ate anxious 
women among them, one a grandmother 
of eighty-three years, all in black, standing 
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there sweltering in the line among the 
men, anxious, already beaten, for nimble 
young men have long ago claimed all her 
property. Here is Meyers Cohen, come 
with his face doneup. He landed head first 
from the train. For twenty-six years has he 
been a squatter on Indian lands. He has 
fifty-three miles of fences and ditches. The 
land is now worthten dollarsanacre, he tells 
you, and it is gone, already claimed and re- 
claimed, while he went for the doctor. He 
will fight in the courts. They will all fight. 
The lawyers and the courts will yet see busy 
times over this rush. You will pay at last, 
men of Idaho, much more dearly than you 
think for these coveted Indian lands. 

In all this day, however, you hear of no 
personal violence, none of the shooting you 
expected, no brawling, hardly a harsh word. 
Can this be the West ? 

“This ain’t like the old rushes,”’ regrets 
a veteran. “It shore ain’t.” 
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And so, with much discussion, much 
heartburn and disappointment, much run- 
ning back and forth to the attorneys’ offices, 
which, appropriately, flank the land office 
on each side, much protesting wherein there 
are trifling gleams of triumph, the line 
works its patient way through the land 
office. That day and all of the next it took 
before the last runner had filed his claim. 

A month later the mining-lands were 
sold at auction, and the disappointed run- 
ners, Western-like, had already forgotten 
the past, and were even now looking cheer- 
fully for a new chance to rush, another 
opportunity to get a good deal for a little. 
To-day the land is firmly under the white 
man’s busy hand, in the full tide of de- 
velopment. The Indian, withdrawn to his 
smaller domain, goes his way exactly as 
before, looking on imperturbably, eating, 
sleeping, idling, with no more thought of 
the future than a white man’s child. 
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WHAT IS THE SPIRIT ? 


BY KATHARINE 


1 
V J] HAT is the spirit?) Nay, 
‘VY We know not—star in clay. 
We know not, yet we trust 


The dream within the dust. 


We trust not, yet we hark 

The song within the dark. 
Il 

These few bewildered days 


Ask little blame or praise. 


All mortal deeds go by 
As cloudlets down the sky. 


We are our longing. ‘Thus 
Let Love remember us. 


LEE BATES 


11 
We know not whither beat 
Its wings, nor what defeat 
Death's mighty muffling glooms 
May cast on fluttering plumes, 
Or if it be success — 
That folded quietness. 

IV 

When like a flaming scroll 


Earth shrivels, if the soul 


Should those fierce heats outwear, 
What of ourselves were there ? 


A longing bruised and dim, 
A seed of seraphim. 
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ASCENT OF MOUNT ASSINIBOINE 


“THE MATTERHORN OF THE ROCKIES” 


BY JAMES OUTRAM 


N OUNTAINEERING in North 
I America is still in its infancy—that 
is, mountaineering in its fullest sense, over 
crags, precipices, glaciers, and eternal 
snows, as in the European Alps, the cradle 
of the art. 

Far be it from me to disparage any 
work of nature or to despise the climbs 
of countless numbers on lower or easier 
peaks. The ranges of the Eastern States 
have sylvan beauties unsurpassed, and, 
with their loftier brethren of the Colo- 
rado Rockies and California Sierra, afford 
grand views and much exhilarating exer- 
cise; and, grander still, the splendid snow- 
crowned, glacier-hung monarchs of the 
Western coast,— Mounts Shasta, Rainier, 
and others,—and, in the distant North, 
Mount St. Elias, Mount Logan, and kin- 
dred giants in their arctic realms, offer the 
further experience of snow and ice: but 
for the climber who desires the best the 
continent provides, the Dominion of Can- 
ada must be sought, and in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Selkirk Range a “ play- 
ground” rivaling Switzerland awaits his 
prowess. Rivaling truly, for, albeit in ac- 
tual difficulty of climbing few of the 
known Canadian peaks compare with those 
of Switzerland, the possibility of a “ first 
ascent,” so dear to the heart of a moun- 
taineer, but now almost a relic of a bygone 
age in Europe, is presented on every hand, 
with the addition of miles and miles of 
territory quite unknown and unexplored, 
containing countless lofty virgin peaks and 
lovely valleys yet untrodden. 

LXVI.—79 


The most famous of the Canadian moun- 
tains hitherto has been the mighty mono- 
lith named Mount Assiniboine by Dr. 
Dawson, and styled “the Matterhorn of 
the Rockies” by reason of its striking re- 
semblance to the world-famed Swiss peak. 
Its massive pyramid forms a conspicuous 
landmark from almost every considerable 
eminence for many a mile around, tower- 
ing fully 1500 feet above its neighbors, 
and by its isolation no less than by its 
splendid outline commanding attention. 
It bears also a secondary resemblance to 
its prototype from the fact of its having 
repelled more attacks than any other moun- 
tain in the Dominion, and gained a repu- 
tation for inaccessibility from every side 
save possibly one. 

It was largely in the endeavor to dis- 
prove this latter statement that the expedi- 
tion was undertaken as here chronicled. 

The inception of the enterprise occurred 
at Mr. Edward Whymper’s camp-fire in 
the Upper Yoho Valley, near Field, British 
Columbia (one of the most picturesque of 
valleys to be found in any land, with its 
mirror lakes, exquisite waterfalls, and 
mighty glaciers set in a frame of rugged 
peaks). The disappointing news had just 
arrived of the failure of Messrs. Wilcox 
and Bryant’s last attempt to climb Mount 
Assiniboine, and a stronger desire than 
ever to examine and, if possible, ascend 
the mountain came to me; but the distance 
and the expense made the undertaking 
seem too great, till Peyto, our head packer, 
offered to take me to the base within two 
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days, and asserted his conviction that I 
could undoubtedly achieve success. So a 
compact was made upon the spot, if op- 
portunity should offer, then a most un- 
likely contingency. 

At the end of August, however, I found 
myself unemployed and the weather fine, 
but showing indications of the break which 
comes annually about this date, bringing 
a snow-storm to usher in September. It 
was now or never for this season, so I re- 
solved to make a dash for the peak before 
the snow should render it impossible, and 
Peyto being able to guide us, a start upon 
the following day was determined on. 

Provisions, blankets, etc., were rapidly 
collected, and in the afternoon my guides 
and I were on the train bound for Banff. 
Here we were met by Peyto and con- 
ducted to our tent, pitched among the 
bushes near the bank of the Bow River. 

The morning of the 31st of August was 
occupied in final arrangements, —making 
up packs, etc.,—and at half-past one our 
procession started. First, Bill Peyto, pic- 
turesque and workmanlike, leading the 
way upon his trusty mare; then followed 
four specially selected packhorses laden 
with tents, provisions, and our miscella- 
neous impedimenta; Jack Sinclair, our 
assistant packer, also mounted, bringing 
up the rear, to stimulate laggards and 
maintain the pace. Then came, on foot, 
Christian Hasler of Interlaken, and Chris- 
tian Bohren of Grindelwald, Swiss guides 
who had been stationed by a railway com- 
pany at Field, and myself. 

Mount Assiniboine is only about twenty 
miles distant from Banff in an air-line, yet 
by the shortest route it cannot be reached 
in twice that length of march. But all of 
us were keen, and determined to do our 
best to make the journey to its base a rec- 
ord and the expedition a success. 

The afternoon was sultry, with a haze 
about the summits and a look toward the 
west that boded rain; but the barometer 
stood well, and hope was high. 

At first we passed along the dusty road, 
with the cool, peaceful Bow eddying along- 
side, hemmed in by green banks, with over- 
hanging branches dipping lazily in the 
current. Then we turned off into a wind- 
ing trail that meandered among alders and 
small timber, with fallen logs and an oc- 
casional morass to vary the monotony. 
Behind us rose the impressive walls of 
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Cascade Mountain; on our right, across 
the valley, the sharp pinnacles of Edith 
Peak pierced the sky; and wooded slopes 
flanked us on the left, and rose to the fine 
summit of Mount Massive right in front. 

Soon we reached Healy Creek, emerging 
from a narrow gorge, and crossed its double 
stream, the pedestrians having to clamber 
up behind the horsemen to make the pas- 
sage. Leaving the broad, level valley of 
the Bow, and with it every trace of civili- 
zation for many a day to come, we plunged 
into the ravine, beside the swift, translucent 
river, until we mounted a very steep trail 
through thick forest, and emerged high 
above the creek in a fine valley whence 
the retrospective views were very beautiful. 

Our path led through a tract of burned 
and fallen timber to more open ground, 
trending steadily toward Simpson Pass, 
above which stood a gabled mountain, 
with a small glacier cradled on its bosom, 
against a gloomy, ominous background of 
dark and lurid clouds. The valley nar- 
rowed before us, well wooded near the 
torrent-bed. On one side rugged summits 
rose abruptly from the thickly timbered 
slopes; on the other, the more open alps, 
interspersed with belts and groves of trees, 
bare cliffs and rocky terraces, merged into 
castellated peaks, the topmost crowned 
with snow. 

As the evening shadows lengthened, 
before our camping-ground was reached, 
strong gusts of wind came sweeping down 
the gorge, with driving rain beating piti- 
lessly in our faces, and we pressed on until 
we found a pretty and fairly sheltered spot 
among the woods, where we pitched our 
tent. 

Next morning we were off at half-past 
seven, in fair weather, though the trees 
and undergrowth were dripping, crossed 
the stream, and after twenty minutes’ 
gradual ascent diverged from the main 
trail to Simpson Pass, and followed a steep 
pathway to the south through thick pines 
up a narrow rocky valley, till we attained 
a beautiful open park. 

The timber-line was passed soon after, 
and our route lay along a breezy, undu- 
lating alp, green and flower-strewn, skirt- 
ing the Continental Divide, with frequent 
pretty lakelets in the hollows. Ever and 
anon a deep cafion dipped sharply toward 
the east or west, giving a glimpse of larger, 
wooded valleys, where Healy Creek and 
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Simpson River run to join the Bow and 
Kootenay, and finally sink into the waters 
of the rival oceans. 

About ten o’clock, from a lofty ridge 
about 2000 feet above our camp, we 
caught our first glimpse of Mount Assini- 
boine, bearing from this point a remarkable 
resemblance to the Swiss Dent Blanche, 
as it loomed through the slight haze, four- 
teen or fifteen miles away, dwarfing all the 
other points and ranges. An hour later, 
from the highest point upon our upland 
trail, some 7700 feet above the sea, we ob- 
tained a still better view of its noble pyra- 
mid, towering above a blue-black ridge 
hung with white glaciers, , which lies be- 
tween us and its base. 

Crossing and recrossing the backbone 
of the continent, we skirted the base of an 
imposing natural fortification, 2000 feet 
high, and passing under its frowning ram- 
parts close to the shores of two or three 
small lakes, we halted for lunch near a 
round pond, from which some ducks flew 
off at our approach, and which, from the 
numerous tracks leading in and out of it, 
we christened “The Bears’ Bath-tub.” 

All this time the going had been good, 
and Peyto made the most of it, leading at 
a tremendous rate, with Sinclair driving 
on the pack-animals, and we, on foot, 
doing our best to keep pace with them. 

After lunch a new experience began—a 
tremendous descent (1500 feet in fifty-five 
minutes) into an extraordinarily steep and 
weird valley, narrow and fire-swept, its 
serried ranks of bare and ghostly poles 
backed by the slopes of scanty grass and 
the expanse of rough gray rocks and 
tongues of scree. Toward its lower end 
we encountered an intricate maze of fallen 
logs, through which Peyto steered the 
horses with marvelous skill and rapidity, 
until we gained the valley of the chief 
source of the Simpson River, barren and 
boulder-strewn, divided into rugged sec- 
tions by great ridges traversing it from 
side to side. Bare, burned trees reared 
their gaunt stems about us, or, fallen, 
littered the valley-bed, where strawberries 
and raspberries, gooseberries and blueber- 
ries, grew in wild profusion. 

Crossing several ridges, we soon arrived 
at the head of the valley, a cul-de-sac, 
with a grand amphitheater of precipices 
and abrupt acclivitiés, 300 feet or more 
in height, blocking our way, and towering 
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above the rich green flat on which we 
rested, beside a tree-girt lakelet, fed by a 
fine cascade that leaped from the rim of 
the great cirque above. 

A zigzag track conducted us to the low- 
est point of this great barrier, and a scene 
of indescribable bleakness burst upon our 
gaze. The sun was hidden by the gather- 
ing clouds, and the leaden sky formed a 
fit background for the rock-bound basin 
at our feet, hemmed in by gray, ruined 
towers, from which wide belts and tapering 
tongues of tumbled scree streamed down 
among the bare poles of the stricken pines, 
with a tiny tarn, somber and forbidding, in 
its depths. 

It was a fitting prelude to the long val- 
ley on which we now entered. Here was 
the acme of sheer desolation. Green-gray 
rocks and stones were strewn and piled in 
wild confusion amid sparse, stunted pines ; 
crumbling drab-colored side-hills were lost 
in jagged, broken ridges and shattered pin- 
nacles, that loomed in sullen dullness 
against the mournful sky, while a light 
drizzle bathed the scene in gloomy haze. 
Here and everywhere along our route the 
dreary silence and the strange scarcity of 
living things—a notable characteristic of 
the Canadian Cordilleras—were very strik- 
ing. The whistle of the marmot, the rare 
whir of grouse, an eagle and a little bird 
or two, and a few tracks of bear or deer, 
marten or mountain goat, alone betrayed 
that the region is not quite bereft of life. 

Sowe swung along mile after mile, till the 
melancholy conditions began to change: 
grass and light undergrowth appeared, 
the clouds broke, and, as we neared a 
rocky lake, Mount Assiniboine came into 
view again about five miles ahead, grander 
than ever, and, in spite of evening gloom, 
showing some detail of its horizontal belts 
of cliff and smooth, shining icy slopes. 

Then came park country, rich green 
pasturage, and dark forest belts, with a 
winding coal-black stream-bed meandering 
through it all; while overhead sharp, ser- 
rated ridges, severed by wide passes to the 
Spray and Cross rivers, converged in the 
mass of Mount Assiniboine. 

At length, at twenty minutes past seven, 
we reached our chosen camping-ground, 
sheltered by a grove of trees beside a 
trickling rivulet, with the dark waters of a 
long lake just visible beyond. 

This lake, one of a dozen or more that 
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lie close under the precipices of the giant 
peak, is nearly two miles long, and, like 
many others in the neighborhood, without 
a visible outlet. The waters seem to drain 
away through the loose limestone strata, 
and in some valley far below suddenly 
spring forth from a mysterious subterra- 
nean outlet, a full-grown stream. 

The night was none too promising— 
warm and cloudy, with light showers at 
intervals and distant muttering thunder; 
and although later on the stars came out, 
ominous clouds still hung heavy round the 
horizon. The silence was broken again and 
again by the rumble and crash of falling 
ice and stones from the glacier a mile 
away, which aided the anxiety about the 
weather prospects to drive the slumber 
from our wearied frames. 

Next morning we were astir early, the 
moon shining fitfully athwart the clouds 
and lighting up our grand peak with sil- 
very brightness. As the sun rose, we had 
an opportunity of studying the mountain. 
Our camp, at an elevation of about 7200 
feet, lay near the shore of the lake, a long 
mile from the cliff over which the northern 
glaciers of Mount Assiniboine descend 
abruptly ; 3000 feet above the glacier rises 
the mighty monolith, a relic of the car- 
boniferous age. Two jagged ridges trend 
sharply upward from the outlying spurs, 
until they meet in a dark, rocky apex just 
below the glistening, snowy summit; be- 
tween them lies the formidable northern 
face, set at a fearsome angle, and banded 
with almost horizontal strata, which form 
an impressive alternation of perpendicular 
cliff belts and glassy slopes of ice. The 
lowest band is specially remarkable—a 
spectacular, striated wall of brilliant red- 
and-yellow rock, running apparently en- 
tirely round the mountain, and particularly 
striking where the erosion and disintegra- 
tion of the ridges leave a succession of 
colored spires and pinnacles, radiant in the 
glowing sunshine. 

The mountaineering history of Mount 
Assiniboine can be briefly sketched. Three 
times at least the citadel has been assailed. 
In 1899 Messrs. H. G. Bryant of Phila- 
delphia and L. J. Steele, an Englishman, 
reconnoitered it by the northwest aréte, but 
were repulsed at an altitude of about 
10,000 feet. The following summer two 
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Chicago climbers with three Swiss guides 
attempted the ascent by the north face, but 
failed to scale the first great line of cliffs. 
Again in August, 1901, Mr. Bryant made 
a further attack, in company with Mr. 
W. D. Wilcox of Washington and the Swiss 
guide Edward Feuz. Mr. Bryant and 
Feuz had already been upon the mountain, 
and Mr. Wilcox, the historian of the Cana- 
dian Rockies, was making his third visit to 
the precincts of Assiniboine.! Their know- 
ledge of the peak led them to try the south- 
west ridge and face, the obviously most 
promising line of approach; but the con- 
dition of the snow was such that fear of 
avalanches and lack of time drove them 
back when about 1000 feet below the 
crest. 

The fortress thus remained inviolate, 
the eastern side a precipice, the southern 
equally impracticable of ascent, the north- 
ern deemed probably inaccessible, and the 
southwest side, its most vulnerable aspect, 
strongly guarded. 

By the advice of Peyto, who had made 
the circuit of the mountain with Messrs. 
Wilcox and Bryant in 1899, we had ar- 
ranged to make our attempt on this south- 
west side; but, instead of taking horses 
and camp by the long detour necessary to 
reach the base, a two days’ trip, we deter- 
mined to endeavor to find a way round on 
foot, across the flanking spurs, at a high 
altitude. Being wholly unaware of the 
character of the mountain on the farther 
side, and anticipating considerable diffi- 
culty in attaining our goal on the southern 
ridge, we had little expectation of reaching 
the summit in a single day, and planned to 
camp somewhere at the farther side and 
make our assault on the following day. So 
at 6 A.M. we started off,—Peyto, Hasler, 
Bohren, and I,—laden with two days’ pro- 
visions, changes of raiment, blankets, and 
a light tent for the night, besides the usual 
camera and sundry other paraphernalia. 

Twenty minutes’ walk along the green 
flat brought us to the first snow, and a 
steep pull up hard snow-slopes and a 
craggy wall of rock, followed by an awk- 
ward scramble over loose debris, landed 
us at half-past seven on the ice above. 
The glacier, covered with congealed snow 
and thin moraine, stretched away before 
us at an easy angle, with the great peak 


1To Mr. Wilcox I am greatly indebted for his kindness in permitting the publication of some of the 
photographs from his beautiful collection of Rocky Mountain views. 
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towering aloft on our left. Forty minutes 
of rapid going took us to the crest of the 
sharp ridge which forms the sky-line to 
the west and merges in the main northwest 
aréte. Two hundred feet below us lay 
another glacier, and away to our left a 
second pass, at the base of the great 
western ridge. Dropping down to the ice, 
we followed it up, zigzagging to avoid 
the large crevasses, to the summit of the 
narrow pass, which we reached at nine 
o’clock and found ourselves about 9600 
feet above the sea and 2400 feet above 
the camp. 

From this point the lower portion of 
the unknown side of our mountain lay in 
full view, and, to our joy, we saw that our 
anticipated difficulties were non-existent. 
A comparatively easy traverse, along nar- 
row but ample ledges covered with snow 
and debris, across the ribs and stony gul- 
lies of the southwest face, would bring us, 
with scarcely any loss of elevation, to the 
southwest ridge, whence the climb proper 
would begin. 

But, to counteract this piece of good 
fortune, the light, fleecy clouds which had 
been hovering over the lower western 
peaks and growing larger and denser every 
hour were blotting out the view, and soon 
enveloped us in their chill embrace. With 
little hope of a successful ascent, we never- 
theless made our way to the ridge, where 
we “cached” our blankets, tent, and most 
of the provisions, and, after a second 
breakfast, continued our upward progress 
at about half-past ten. 

Our circle of vision dwindled from one 
hundred yards to fifty at the most ; a steady 
drizzle, mingled with sleet, began to fall 
as we climbed cliff and ledge and gully, 
loose rocks and slopes of debris, as each 
appeared through the mists in front of us; 
and every few yards we built a little pile 
of stones to guide us in returning. 

At length, at about 10,750 feet altitude, 
out of the gloom a mighty wall, seventy or 
eighty feet in height, loomed before us, 
its top lost in the clouds. The face seemed 
sheer and actually overhung in places. 
None of us had ever seen this side of 
Mount Assiniboine, excepting Peyto, who 
had left us a short distance below to pros- 
pect for minerals, and we knew not where 
the summit lay. Of course we went first 
in the wrong direction. Imagining that 
this belt was as unbroken here as on the 
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northern face, we sought a cleft up which 
to clamber, and skirted the base to the 
right, till we were brought up by a tremen- 
dous precipice, some 6000 feet in depth. 
We had suddenly reached the edge of 
a gigantic buttress, where its converging 
sides meet at an abrupt angle. Before us, 
and on each hand, was empty space, and 
at our feet a seemingly unbroken drop 
thousands of feet in depth. Behind rose 
the sharp edge of rock like polished ma- 
sonry. Below the stone-strewn ledge by 
which we had approached, the mountain- 
side shelved to the south in rugged steep- 
ness into far-distant depths; and as we 
peered with caution round the angle, the 
farther side disclosed a most appalling face 
of black, forbidding precipice, one of the 
finest and most perpendicular it has been 
my lot to see. 

Here for some moments I stood in sol- 
emn awe, perched like a statue in a lofty 
niche, cut in the topmost angle of a vast, 
titanic temple, with space in front, on each 
side, above, and below, the yawning deeps 
lost in the wreathing mists that wrapped 
the mountain’s base. 

Our progress in this direction barred, 
we now retraced our steps and spied a 
little rift by which, in spite of a fair over- 
hang for the first twelve or fifteen feet, 
thanks to firm hand- and foot-holds, we 
were enabled to scramble to the summit of 
the cliff. Working to the left by a steep 
succession of ledges and clefts, we reached 
a narrow, broken ridge running upward 
from the west, with a sheer drop upon the 
farther side. We thought that we had 
struck the main western aréte (for it is 
very difficult to locate one’s self in a dense 
mist, especially on an absolutely unknown 
mountain) and followed its lead, till in ten 
minutes, to our great amazement, we found 
ourselves upon a feak/ Narrow ridges de- 
scended to the east and west, the steep 
face of our ascent lay to the south, while 
upon the northern side a mighty preci- 
pice fell away virtually perpendicularly for 
thousands of feet, broken only by a short 
buttress, with equally sheer walls and edged 
with jagged pinnacles. 

This “ Lost Peak” was to us most mys- 
terious. It seemed a genuine summit, 
narrow and pointed though it was, in alti- 
tude a trifle over 11,000 feet. Yet where 
upon the mass of Mount Assiniboine was 
such a peak? We had imagined that the 
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giant tooth rose more or less symmetrically 
on every side, and judged the back ridge 
by our knowledge of the four which we had 
seen. Hisler at first insisted that we were 
on the veritable summit, but the elevation 
and configuration of our whole environ- 
ment demolished such a theory. We 
strained our eyes; but, though the breeze 
kept the thick clouds in constant motion, 
we could not see more than about a hun- 
dred yards ahead. We shouted in this 
direction and in that, but our voices died 
away into space until at last held by some 
loftier mass, which echoed back an answer 
from the direction whence we had just 
come. Then we knew that we were stand- 
ing upon the southeast ridge, which must 
be longer and less steep, at any rate in its 
upper portion, than any of the others, and 
possess a distinct minor peak, separated 
from the main summit by a considerable 
break. 

Such proved to be the case. After an 
hour spent in cold and wet, striving to 
pierce the clouds, hoping some stronger 
current of wind might waft them off, and 
thus enable us to see the top and give us 
some idea of its character and how we 
might approach it, we built a “stone man” 
to commemorate our visit, and, at half- 
past one, returned along the west aréte 
until a chasm yawned beneath our feet— 
how deep we could not tell (it proved 
about 200 feet) —and forced us to descend 
by our cliff route and down the crack to 
the base of the big wall. A few minutes’ 
walking in the opposite direction brought 
us to a broad snow-couloir, where the cliff 
receded and trended upward to the gap 
into which we had been gazing from above 
not long before, and away upon our left 
stretched the steep face of the great peak 
itself. 

It was now too late to think of climbing 
farther, so we descended rapidly, and re- 
joined Peyto near the cache. Here, dur- 
ing a meal, we held a council of war, and 
came to the unanimous determination to 
shoulder our packs and return to camp; 
feeling that, if the morrow were wet, we 
should be better off there, and if it were 
fine, it would take but little longer to come 
round in light marching order from the 
north than to make the ascent thus far with 
heavy packs from tree-line on the south. 
In spite of a very speedy return, night fell 
upon us before we had quite descended 
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the cliff wall below the northern glacier, 
and we stumbled into camp in black dark- 
ness about a quarter past eight. 

The clouds had begun to dissipate 
toward sunset; later on the moon rose in 
a clear, star-spangled sky; and the chill of 
frost augured favorably for our second 
campaign. 

September 3, a notable date for us and 
Mount Assiniboine, dawned brilliantly. 
At ten minutes past six our little party of 
three set out from camp in the best of 
spirits, encouraged by the hearty good 
wishes of the packers, and made rapid 
progress by the route of the previous day. 
In two and a half hours we were on the 
second pass, enjoying this time a wide view 
to the south and the northwest of an ex- 
panse of indented mountain-ranges and 
deep yawning valleys, with a little lake far 
below in each gorge. A brief halt here, 
and then on to the southwest ridge, reach- 
ing the cache three and a quarter hours 
from the start. Upward, past the colored 
belt, to our great cliff of yesterday. There, 
at half-past ten, we turned off to the left 
and crossed the couloir, full of deep snow 
upon anicy basis. Beyond it lay the final 
1000 feet of the great mountain, its steep 
and rugged face a series of escarpments, 
broken by tiny ledges and occasional sharp 
pinnacles, and rent at distant intervals by 
clefts and crevices almost vertical. Slopes 
of solid ice or ice-hard snow, demanding 
arduous step-cutting, intervened below each 
wall and ledge and filled each cavity. The 
rocks were very brittle and extremely in- 
secure, and to the ordinary difficulties there 
was added that abomination of the moun- 
taineer, verg/as, the thin coating of ice upon 
the rocks from the night's frost after the 
rain and sleet of yesterday. 

The general line was diagonally across 
the face, but frequent minor consultations 
were required, the problems of immediate 
procedure being numerous. 

Steadily onward the little party made its 
cautious way across these difficult ap- 
proaches: ever on the alert, hand and foot 
alike pressed into service; each hold fully 
tested before the weight was trusted to it. 
A slippery ledge demanded an ignominious 
crawl; a series of gymnastic efforts were 
required to surmount some of the straight- 
up rocks and buttresses, where holds were 


-few and far between. Detours were fre- 


quent to avoid impossible conditions: all 
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sorts of cracks and crevices had to be 
utilized, and narrow, icy rifts were some- 
times the only avenues of access to the 
tops of smooth, unbroken cliffs. 

Thus step by step the advance con- 
tinued, till, after a final scramble up a 
gully lined with solid ice and almost as 
steep and narrow as a chimney, we stood 
triumphantly upon the south aréte, the 
summit in full view not more than 300 
feet above us, reached by an easy ridge 
of snow, and Mount Assiniboine we knew 
was ours! 

The strangest part of our ascent lay in 
the fact that now for the first time we saw 
the actual summit, as we had never had 
an opportunity of prospecting the moun- 
tain from the side of our ascent, and its 
cliffs rose so steeply during our approach 
that we could never see more than a short 
distance beyond us. 

White, vaporous clouds had been slowly 
drifting up for the last hour, and, fearing 
a repetition of the previous day’s experi- 
ence and the loss of our view, we hurried 
on to the top, pausing only a few mo- 
ments to enjoy the panorama, to renew 
acquaintance with our “ Lost Peak,” now 
500 feet below us, and to take a picture 
through the mist of the white summit, with 
its splendid eastern precipice. 

A quarter of an hour sufficed to com- 
plete our victory, and at half-past twelve 
we stood as conquerors 11,860 feet above 
the sea (government survey altitude from 
distant bases), on probably the loftiest spot 
in Canada on which human foot has been 
planted. 

The summit is a double one, crowned 
with ice and snow, the two points rising 
from the extremities of an almost level 
and very narrow ridge 150 feet in length, 
at the apex of the sharp arétes from north 
and south. On the western side snow- 
slopes tilted downward at a very acute 
angle, while on the east a stupendous 
precipice was overhung by a magnificent 
succession of enormous cornices, from 
which a fringe of massive icicles depended. 

One at a time,—the other two securely 
anchored,—we crawled with the utmost 
caution to the actual highest point, and 
peeped over the edge of the huge, over- 
hanging crest, down the sheer wall to a 
great shining glacier 6000 feet or more 
below. 

The view on all sides was remarkable, 
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although the atmosphere was somewhat 
hazy, and unsuitable for panoramic pho- 
tography. Perched high upon our isolated 
pinnacle, full 1500 feet above the loftiest 
peak for many miles around, below us lay 
unfolded range after range of brown-gray 
mountains, patched with snow and some- 
times glacier-hung, intersected by deep 
chasms or broader wooded valleys. A 
dozen lakes were visible, nestling between 
the outlying ridges of our peak, which 
proudly stands upon the backbone of the 
continent and supplies the head-waters of 
three rivers, the Cross, the Simpson, and 
the Spray. 

Far away to the northwest, beyond 
Mount Ball and the Vermilion Range, we 
could descry many an old friend among 
the mountains of the railroad belt: Mount 
Goodsir and the Ottertails, Mount Stephen 
and Mount Temple, with the giants of the 
Divide, Victoria, Lefroy, Hungabee, and 
many others, a noble group of striking 
points and glistening glaciers. 

The main ridge northward, after a sharp 
descent of fifty feet, falls gently for a hun- 
dred yards or so, and then takes a wild 
pitch down to the glaciers at the mountain’s 
base. When we arrived at this point (only 
through my insistence, for the guides were 
anxious to return at once the way we came), 
we looked down on the imposing face that 
is perhaps Assiniboine’s most characteristic 
feature. 

On our right the drop is perpendicular, 
a mighty wall with frequent overhanging 
strata and a pure snow-curtain hanging 
vertically beneath the crowning cornice. 
But the north face, though not so sheer or 
awesome, is perhaps still more striking and 
unique. The shining steeps of purest ice, 
the encircling belts of time-eroded cliffs, 
sweep downward with tremendous maj- 
esty. Between the two a ragged ridge is 
formed, narrow and broken, like a series of 
roughly fractured wall-ends. 

As we gazed, the question passed round, 
“Could we not manage to get down this 
way ?” and the hope of crowning the tri- 
umph by a traverse of the mountain, con- 
quering its reputed inaccessible ramparts 
(and that, too, in a descent), together with 
the prospect of an absolutely first-class 
climb, decided the reply in the affirmative. 
True, at least three great bands of rock lay 
there below us, any one of which might 
prove an insurmountable obstacle and 
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necessitate a retracing of our footsteps, 
with the probable consequence of a night 
out, at a considerable altitude, among the 
icy fastnesses; but we had found some 
crack or cranny heretofore in their courses 
on the farther side, and—well, we would 
try to find an equally convenient right of 
way on this face, too. 

So, after a halt of nearly two hours, at 
twenty minutes past two we embarked 
upon our final essay. 

Well roped and moving generally one at 
a time, we clambered downward foot by 
foot, now balancing upon the narrow ridge, 
5000 feet of space at our right hand; then 
scrambling down a broken wall-end, the 
rocks so friable that hand-hold after hand- 
hold had to be abandoned, and often half 
a dozen tested before a safe one could be 
found; now, when the ridge became too 
jagged or too sheer, making our cautious 
way along a tiny ledge or down the face 
itself, clinging to the cold buttresses, our 
fingers tightly clutching the scant projec- 
tion of some icy knob, or digging into 
small interstices between the rocks; anon, 
an ice-slope had to be passed with la- 
borious cutting of steps in the hard, wall- 
like surface; and again, cliff after cliff 
must be reconnoitered, its slippery upper 
rim traversed until a cleft was found and 
a gymnastic descent effected to the ice- 
bound declivity that fell away beneath 
its base. 

For close upon 2000 feet the utmost 
skill and care were imperative at every 
step; for scarcely half a dozen could be 
taken, in that distance, where an unroped 
man who slipped would not inevitably have 
followed the rejected hand-holds and 
debris that hurtled down in leaps and 
bounds, to crash into fragments on the 
rocks and boulders far below. 

But with a rope a careful party of ex- 
perienced mountaineers is absolutely free 
from danger; and though it took our usu- 
ally rapid trio three and a half hours to 
descend some 1800 feet, our confidence 
was fully justified, for nothing insurmoun- 
table obstructed our advance, and, after a 
brief halt below the last cliff wall, a gay 
descent, on snow that needed no step- 
cutting, brought us soon after six o’clock 
to easier, continuous rocks, where we un- 
roped. 

A speedy spell swinging down rocks, 
with an occasional glissade, landed us on 
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the glacier in forty minutes, and an hour 
later, in the gathering darkness, we ap- 
proached the camp, after an absence of 
thirteen and a half hours, greeted by shouts 
of welcome and congratulation from Peyto 
and Sinclair, who had seen us on the sum- 
mit, and strains of martial music from the 
latter’s violin. 

Before turning in, we took a last look 
at the splendid obelisk above us, radiant 
in the moonlight against the dark, star- 
strewn canopy of heaven. A last look it 
proved, for next morning we awoke to a 
white world, with nothing visible of Mount 
Assiniboine but an occasional glimpse, 
through sweeping, leaden clouds, of its 
steep flanks deeply covered with the freshly 
fallen snow. 

The return journey was begun at one 
o’clock that afternoon, and Desolation 
Valley was traversed in the snow and rain, 
and we encamped in the flat pasture at 
the head of Simpson Valley. 

Next day we made a most tremendous 
march in the teeth of a driving snow-storm. 
The valley, with its gaunt, spectral tree- 
trunks, was drearier and more weird than 
ever; the blackened timber, outlined 
against the snow, showed in a mazy net- 
work; the bushes, with their load of fruit, 
peeped out forlornly amid their wintry 
environment, and every flower bore a tiny 
burden on its drooping head. The steep 
ascent of 1500 feet was made in ever- 
deepening snow, and on the alp above we 
met the fierce blasts of the keen north 
wind, sweeping across the unprotected 
uplands. Wearied with our forced marches 
and two long days of arduous climbing, 
the tramping through the soft, drifting 
snow, the steady upward trend of our ad- 
vance, and the hard conflict with the driv- 
ing storm, it was with deep relief that we 
crossed the final ridge and descended to 
calmer regions through the dark, snow- 
laden pines. Still on we went, down Healy 
Creek to the Bow Valley, where the pack- 
ers camped with their tired horses, and 
the guides and I tramped on two hours 
more to Banff, arriving there just five days 
and five hours from the time of our de- 
parture. 

Our toils were over. Next morning we 
were again in our comfortable quarters at 
Field, well satisfied. In spite of adverse 
weather conditions, the expedition had 
been intensely interesting from start’ to 
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finish, and more than a success from a 
climber’s point of view; and the fact that 
the ascent was made upon the last possible 
day the weather would permit that season 
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added an extra spice of satisfaction to the 
accomplishment of a mountaineering feat 
perhaps the most sensational yet achieved 
in North America. 
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jee United States is the greatest horse- 
producing country in the world. At 
this time, therefore, when other agencies 
are coming into competition with horses 
for many purposes, and are being substi- 
tuted for horses in many others, it is proper 
for us to consider what it is wise to do 
in order that there shall not be too serious 
losses in an industry as great as it is wide- 
spread and interesting. A few years ago 
the horses in the United States were valued 
at eleven hundred million dollars. Business 
depression, together with the competition 
and substitutions referred to, depreciated 
this stock more than one half. But there 
has been an appreciation within a few 
years, owing to business revival and ensu- 
ing prosperity, so that the value of the 
horses in the country had risen more than 
two hundred million dollars at the end of 
the last fiscal year, June, 1902, from what 
the value was at the low-water mark 
referred to. It is interesting to record that 
even during the time of the greatest de- 
pression really fine specimens of horse- 
flesh were in demand at high prices, while 
good horses never commanded more money 
than at this time. Within the last few 
years the horse market has been stimulated 
by the army demands. Not only our own 
increased army had to be provided, but 
thousands were also bought for the use of 
the British in South Africa. 
Notwithstanding the importance of 
horse-breeding as an industry in this coun- 
try, there is at this time no distinctly Ameri- 
can horse type. The racing thoroughbred 
is English, the heavy draft-horse is French, 
the hackney is English, and the trotting 
horse, as bred at present for track and road 
service, is not a type at all. An animal 
type cannot be said to be established until 
it reproduces itself with reasonable cer- 
tainty. This the standard-bred trotting 


horse, on which we have plumed ourselves 
for forty years past, does not do. Exact 
statistics are quite impossible to obtain, 
but it cannot be that more than two per 
cent. of the standard-bred trotters fulfil the 
intention of their breeders and trot fast, 
while more than fifty per cent. of those 
that develop any notable speed are not 
trotters at all, but pacers. So it is absurd 
to call this a type on account either of gait, 
action, speed, or conformation. In con- 
formation they appear to come in all sizes 
and shapes, and to be as far from a fixed 
type as possible. Indeed, there is no use 
in blinking the fact that even the prize- 
winners among the standard-bred trotters 
are chiefly useful as parts of a gambling 
game, serving the relative purpose of the 
roulette wheel and the pack of cards. The 
pity of it is that in the efforts to create this 
fast-trotting type several distinct American 
types of great value have been lost. ‘That 
we may see how this has happened, let us 
go quickly and briefly through the history 
of the horse in America. 

The Spaniards were the first to bring 
horses to this continent, though the paleon- 
tologists tell us that the rocks abound with 
fossils which show that /:guide@ were nu- 
merous all over America in the Eocene 
period. It is a singular fact, however, that 
there were no horses in America when the 
first Europeans came hither. It is not neces- 
sary to go so far back for our present pur- 
pose, nor is it worth while to consider more 
than casually the wild horses of the West- 
ern plains—horses which sprang from the 
castaways of the Spanish explorers and 
adventurers. The horses in America to-day 
that are worthy of study have none of this 
blood in them, but have been domesticated 
from.the time of their importation, and 
have never reverted to a wild state. The 
horses brought to America in the colonial 
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era were mainly from England, but some 
came from Holland. The trip over was 
rough, and they were landed in a rough 
land and put to rough service. It was a 
sturdy animal, therefore, that survived and 
prospered. They did prosper, and long 


before the Revolutionary War we had in 
this country what might be called a “ basic 
stock” that was ready for and susceptible 
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drivers. In endurance they are wonderful, 
and I have known of feats of hardihood 
which quite equal the familiar stories of 
the famous Morgans of New England. 
These horses, presumably, are the result of 
a mixture of English and French blood, 
just as those about New York were the 
result of a mixture of English and Dutch 
blood. They had good material to work 


From a photograph by William Notman & Son 


QUEBEC HORSE AND CALASH 


of improvement. I suspect that the horses 
that were common on the Atlantic sea- 
board a century and a half ago were very 
like the sturdy animals now to be seen in 
the province of Quebec, in Canada, a little 
way from the St. Lawrence River. Time 
has not exactly stood still in this part of 
the world, but nearly everything there 
seems to belong to an elder century. The 
horses, particularly, seem to belong to an 
older time. They are not beautiful in con- 
formation or in action, but still in many 
regards they are admirable; for, harnessed 
in a calash, they get over the ground with 
ease to themselves and satisfaction to their 


in when the colonial gentlemen had 
reached that point of development where 
they had time and means to devote to 
other than the purely utilitarian pursuits 
which yielded immediate results, 
Meantime great progress had been made 
in improving the English horse. When 
heavily armored knights were supplanted 
by a lighter cavalry, gunpowder having 
been introduced, the horses in England 
were not fit for the new work demanded 
of them. They were heavy animals of 
mongrel stock and seemingly a poor foun- 
dation on which to make any improvement. 
Henry VIII issued a sweeping decree that 
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all mares and stal- 
lions in the royal 
forests not up to a 
certain standard 
should be _ killed. 
Subsequent to his 
reign there were in- 
telligent efforts to 
improve the breed, 
James I buying an 
Arabian _ stallion, 
Markham’s_ __ Ara- 
bian. This seems to 
have beenavery un- 
satisfactory speci- 
men, and was great- 
ly disliked by the 
Master of Horse, 
the Duke of Newcastle. His impression 
on the English horse was probably neither 
great nor beneficial; but there were other 
introductions of Eastern blood during the 
time of Charles II, and the efforts to breed 
better horses was persistent and intelligent. 
By the time of William III the best horses 
in England, according to Blaine’s “ Rural 
Sports,” were quite similar to the type now 
known as Cleveland Bays, though probably 
not so large. From this stock, by means 
of the Arab blood,!—the Byerly Turk, the 
Darley Arabian, the Godolphin Barb, and 
many others,—the 
thoroughbred racer 
was made, a type 
which has existed 
till now, and has 
served to quicken 
the blood of the best 
horses in two con- 
tinents. From these 
improved English 
horses there were 
many importations 
into Virginia and 
New York for ra- 
cing and for breed- 
ing. Having learned 
of the value of East- 
ern blood inimprov- 
ing the English 
horses, there were 


1 According to the reckoning of Major Roger D. 
Upton of the Ninth Royal Lancers, there were used 
in the formation of the English stud from the time 
of James I to the beginningof thenineteenth century 
Eastern horses to this extent: 101 Arab stallions, 
7 Arab mares, 42 Barb stallions, 24 Barb mares, 
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From a painting by G. Stubbs, engraved by J. Cone for the 
“*American Turf Register”’ 
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importations of Ara- 
bian stallions to 
this country long be- 
fore we began keep- 
ing anything like 
trustworthy records. 
But what is known 
as the thoroughbred 
racer in America to- 
day has little, if any, 
of what I call the 
“basic blood” in 
his veins. He is 
purely English, and 
is said to have a 
cold strain unless 
the pedigree of both 
sire and dam trace 
back to the stud-book kept by the Messrs. 
Weatherby. 

There were great improvements, how- 
ever, in which the “basic stock” figured. 
The first definite type evolved was in New 
England, and I doubt exceedingly whether, 
in the making of this type, which forty 
years later became known as the Morgan 
horse, the thoroughbred blood of England 
figured at all. It is much more likely that 
it was produced by a union of Arab blood 
with that of our “ basic stock,”’ which was 
good stock, as it represented that severe 
rule of animal life, 
the survival of the 
fittest. These Mor- 
gan horses were 
neat and symmet- 
rical, with small 
heads, high crests, 
clean action, and a 
stamina which made 
our forefathers be- 
lieve that there was 
nothing too great 
for their strength 
and their courage. 
They were not 
large, however, gen- 
erally not being 
more than fifteen 
handsin height ; but 
they were not small, 


(1829 


ARABIAN 


(1829) 


1 Egyptian stallion, 5 Persian stallions, 28 Turkish 
stallions, and 2 ‘‘ foreign” stallions, or 210 in all. 
In the popular mind all of these were classed as 
Arabs. This is not right, as the real Arab is much 
purer in blood than the others, though the Barbs 
have virtues by no means to be despised. 
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for they were bulky in build, and nowadays 
would probably be classed as cobs of very 
high quality. When the Morgans were at 
their best as a type, a man named Justin 
Morgan took into Vermont a young stallion 
which he had bred at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and in the effort, by certain meth- 
ods, to convert a type into a family, he 
brought discredit upon the whole type. 
3ut the type did not perish until the 
Hambletonian craze took possession of 
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uce of Messenger out of American mares, 
especially of those which afterward became 
known as Morgans, could trot particularly 
fast; and long before he died this stallion 
was regarded as a valuable acquisition to 
the country. About him countless legends 
and fictions have grown, so that he seems 
more like a hero of romance than merely 
a flea-bitten gray horse of bad temper, 
worth about $4500. There is not an aspir- 
ing trotter in the country whose owner does 














After a woodcut published in ‘* Morgan Horses 


JUSTIN MORGAN 


the country, and madness in breeding be- 
came the rule instead of the exception. 
The Morgan horse was a type, though 
the type had not been given a name, be- 
fore the landing of the gray stallion Mes- 
senger in 1788. ‘This was a thoroughbred 
racer, and he had been a successful per- 


former on the English turf. He traced 
directly to the Darley Arabian and the 
Godolphin Barb, and was, therefore, rich 
in that potent Eastern blood from which 
all the distinguished European horse types 
have sprung. It was found that the prod- 

1 Messenger was by Mambrino; Mambrino, by 
Engineer; Engineer, by Sampson; Sampson, by 
Blaze; Blaze, by Flying Childers (pronounced 


not proudly trace his pedigree back to Mes- 
senger. But he was a great horse in his 
life, and in the history of the development 
of the horse in America his will always be 
one of the proudest places. He was rather 
a coarse horse in appearance, as was his 
great-grandsire Sampson, in whose blood 
there was a cross of the Darley Arabian 
with the Godolphin Barb. This coarse ap- 
pearance of Sampson and Messenger has 
induced an amusing but unscrupulous con- 
troversialist to impugn Messenger’s breed- 
ing,! and to say that his power to transmit 
by Major Upton, in his ‘‘ Newmarket and Arabia,” 


‘“the best horse to be found in the stud-book”’) ; 
and Flying Childers, by the Darley Arabian. 




















From a painting by Kirby van Zandt, copyright, 1880, by Randolph Huntington 


ANDREW JACKSON 


the capacity to trot was due to Sampson’s_ and the Godolphin progenitor of Messen- 
dam being a pacing mare. As amatter of ger wasa Barb. During the nineteen years 
fact, the progeny of Barbs are apt to pace, of Messenger’s life in this country he was 
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From a painting by Kirby van Zandt, copyright, 1880, by Randolph Huntington 


HENRY CLAY (SIRE, ANDREW JACKSON; DAM, LADY SURREY) 
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in the stud near Philadelphia, on Long 
Island, in Orange County, New York, and 
in New Jersey, and the influence of his 
blood has been great and lasting. To this 
day the neighborhoods in which he served 
are noted for the superiority of their horses. 

The next distinct type after the Morgan 
that we had in America and of our own 
making was known as the Clays, and they 
flourished greatly, especially in the western 
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breeding. Though they were not large 
horses, they were of immense muscular 
power, and could trot all day. A story is 
told of Henry Clay, the horse from which 
this family of horses derived its name, that 
Mr. William Wadsworth of Geneseo needed 
for his sister a doctor from Rochester, 
thirty-eight miles away. Henry Clay was 
harnessed to a*two-seated wagon, and did 
the journey both ways in less than five 


rom a photograph, copyright, 1873, by Schreiber & Sons 


RYSDYK’S HAMBLETONIAN (AGE 23) 


part of New York State, up to the time of 
the Civil War. These horses not only 
traced back to Messenger with Arab and 
Barb blood, but, subsequent to the Messen- 
ger crosses, in Andrew Jackson, the sire of 
Henry Clay, there were other infusions of 
Arab blood. ‘These Clays were very similar 
to the Morgans, but were a trifle larger and 
also faster. Their size and speed were, no 
doubt, due to the closeness of their in- 

1 Neither Henry Clay nor his sire Andrew Jack- 
son was ever beaten. Henry Clay was bred in 
New York, but was sold when a colt to George M. 
Patchen of New Jersey. Mr. Wadsworth coveted 
the horse, and went to Mr. Patchen to buy him. 
Patchen, not anxious to sell, finally put on a price 
which he thought prohibitive. ‘‘ We will give the 


hours. Then again, when Mr. Wadsworth 
had a match at mile heats, best three in 
five, he drove his horse ninety-eight miles 
the day before the race, rather than pay 
forfeit, and then won the race, one heat 
being trotted in 2:35.' This was in 1847. 
Consider the clumsy shoes, the heavy sul- 
kies, and other impedimenta of that time, in 
comparison with the wire-like plates, ball- 
bearing, pneumatic-tired sulkies, and cob- 
horse all the water he can drink,’’ he said to Mr. 
Wadsworth, ‘‘ and then weigh him, and you may 
give me one dollar a pound for him.””, Mr. Wads- 
worth promptly accepted, and the horse weighing 
1050 pounds, that fixed the price, which was paid 
immediately, and the horse was sent at once to 
Livingston County, New York. 





From a photograph, copyright, 1872, by Schreiber & Sons 


LEXINGTON 


web-like harness of to-day, and decide 
whether even the most phenomenal of our 
trotters is better than that. At any rate, 


Henry Clay or his sire Andrew Jackson, 


it makes no difference which, established 
a reproducing horse type symmetrical in 
conformation, speedy and graceful in ac- 
tion, hardy in constitution, kindly in dis- 


From a photograph, copyright, 1868, by Schreiber & Sous 
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position, and as courageous as possible. 
This type, fortunately, has not entirely per- 
ished, but so little of the blood has been 
preserved that the type is all but gone. 
Here was another victim of the Hamble- 
tonian craze and of the mistaken idea that 
“like begets like’’ without regard to the 
important blood influences which are all- 
controlling. Would a forester plant an 
acorn in a grove of maples and expect to 
get a combination of oak and maple be- 
cause the ground had nurtured maples be- 
fore and was peculiarly adapted to that 


From a photograph 


NIMROD, OWNED BY W. G. 


kind of tree? If he did, we should think 
him a proper subject for an insane asy- 
lum. ‘That, or like to that, is what the 
American horse-breeders have been doing 
for half a century. Among all of Messen- 
ger’s progeny none has done him greater 
honor than the Clays, and it may be that 
in the final American type of horse Mes- 
senger’s fame will be preserved through 
this family, which the obloquy of horse- 
breeding partizanship has not yet sufficed 
to kill. 

The next definite type in America was 
the Golddust family in Kentucky, bred by 
Mr. L. L. Dorsey near Louisville. ‘The sire 
of this family was by Vermont Morgan 
out of a dam half Arab and half thorough- 
bred. Golddust was born in 1854, and 
when he was at his best the Civil War 
was raging and the opportunity was poor 


HUGHES & CO. 
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indeed for breeding purposes. This was 
particularly so in the neighborhood of 
Golddust’s home, which was in a region 
in which residents were kept in constant 
fear of guerrilla raids. These horses were 
very rich in Arab and Barb blood, as it 
came from both branches. The sire of 
Golddust’s dam was by imported Zilcaadi, 
brought direct to this country from Syria. 
The granddam was by imported Barefoot, an 
English Anglo-Arab, in whose immediate 
ancestry there were many infusions of the 
Darley Arabian and the Godolphin Barb. 
These Golddust horses 
were peculiarly handsome. 
‘They had size and sub- 
stance and a notably clean 
and gracefulaction, besides 
speed and staying qualities. 
They were particularly 
adapted for light car- 
riage work, and I know 
of no other family or type 
we have ever had which 
could have been so readily 
developed into splendid 
coach or heavy harness 
horses. When the Civil 
War was over, the vouveaux 
riches, who were control- 
ling everything in the 
sporting world and had 
also invaded the most ex- 
clusive social circles, made 
for a time even the trotting 
tracks popular and fashion- 
able. ‘This was a poor time 
for a man who, being compelled by necessity 
to sell the produce of his stock-farm, was 
endeavoring also to develop a certain type 
of horses not peculiarly adapted to use on 
the trotting tracks. ‘The Golddusts did win 
as trotters in the best company, but it is 
pretty certain that their highest merits were 
not in this direction. ‘They, too, fell under 
the ban of those who cared nothing for 
scientific breeding, but looked only to time 
tests of speed and held to the fallacious 
idea that “like begets like” without refer- 
ence to the immutable laws which are 
recognized and understood by pretty nearly 
all horse-breeders in the civilized world, 
save only those who have been trying to 
establish the fast-trotting type in America. 

Then we had the Hambletonian horse. 
We have him still, and, because we have 
him, we have not in the standard-bred trot- 
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ter a fixed and reproducing type. Here is a trotter of much speed, though never 
the fiction about Hambletonian, written by trained, he had the capacity of transmit- 
me some years ago, when I believed it to ting the trotting gait in a greater degree 
than any horse in 
history.” 

There are a good 
many misstatements 
in that paragraph; 
but when I wrote it 
I was deceived by 
the false pedigrees 
which have _ been 
manufactured and 
recorded in the trot- 
ting-horse registers 
and stud-books. ‘The 
truth is that Ham- 
bletonian was a bull- 
like horse that was 
trained by Hiram 
Woodruff, but could 
never develop a 
speed equal toa mile 
in three minutes— 

















MUSTANG MARES, OWNED 
BY W. G. HUGHES & CO. 


be true: “ Messenger begat 
Mambrino, and Mambrino 
begat Abdallah, and Ab- 
dallah begat Hambleto- 
nian. Now the race may be 
said to have fairly begun, 
for these is scarcely a trot- 
ting horse in America which 
has not in its blood one, 
two, or three strains of this 
Hambletonian blood, for 
Hambletonian was the 
great-sire of trotters. He 
was a Messenger on both 
sides, great-grandson in the 
male line and grandson and 
great-grandson in the fe- 
male line, from which also pap onaees vag nO 

Snels os MUSTANG MARE AND COLT (SIRE, NIMROD), 
came a new English cross, OWNED BY W. G. HUGHES & CO. 
for his dam was by the im- 
ported hackney Bellfounder.! In him the 3:18, to be exact, being the best mile he ever 
Messenger blood was strong, and, himself did. As to his pedigree. Mambrino, the 











1 No human being in the world knows anything whatever about the breeding of the 
Charles Kent mare, Hambletonian’s dam. 








After a drawing by H. S. Kittredge, copyright, 188, by Randolph Huntington 


LEOPARD (ARAB) 


Presented to General U.S. Grant by the Sultan of Turkey in 1879 


grandsire, was by Messenger; but he was 
worthless and also vicious. He could 
neither run nor trot. He was bred by 
Louis Morris of Westchester County, New 
York, and sold to Major William Jones 
of Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 


As he was worthless and a serious disap- 
pointment, Major Jones virtually gave him 
away, and he was used as a traveling stal- 
lion at a small fee. John Treadwell, a 
Quaker farmer near Jamaica, Long Island, 
had two Conestoga, or Pennsylvania- 


After a drawing by H. S. Kittredge, copyright, 1880, by Randolph Huntington 
LINDEN TREE (BARB) 


Presented to General U. S. Grant by the Sultan of Turkey in 1879 
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Dutch, draft-mares. Out of one of these 
mares, by Mambrino, was born Abdallah. 
This horse was so bad-tempered that he 
could never be broken to harness, but was 
ridden under the saddle. He had no speed 
either as a runner or trotter, not being able 
to do a mile in four minutes at any gait. 
He had a mule-like head and ears, a badly 
ewed neck, and a rat tail. But he was a 
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ange County, New York, for a steer for 
butchering. This butcher’s mare had ori- 
ginally been sold to him by Campbell, who 
had obtained her ina drove of Western 
horses, paying $40 for her. Her pedigree 
was quite unknown. This mare is known 
in American horse history as the Charles 
Kent mare,! and is said to be by imported 
Bellfounder. She was in foal to Abdallah 


From a photograph 


NAOMI (BORN 1875, DIED 1900) AND FOAL KHALED. 


Messenger, despite the Conestoga crossing, 
and he was sold to Kentuckians for $4500. 
In less than six months the Kentuckians 
repented of their bargain, and sold him 
back to New-Yorkers for $500— Messrs. 
Simmons & Smith, Bull’s Head dealers, 
buying him as a speculation. This was in 
1849. No purchaser could the specu- 
lators find at any price, and the stallion 
was virtually given away to stop ex- 
penses of keeping. About this time Charles 
Kent wanted a new horse for his butcher 
wagon, and traded, through Alexander 
Campbell of Bull’s Head, his worn-out 
mare to Edmund Seeley, a farmer in Or- 


OWNED BY RANDOLPH HUNTINGTON 


when Seeley got her, and the colt became 
the property of Bill Rysdyk, a hired man 
on Seeley’s farm. Rysdyk looked around 
for a name for his colt—a name which 
should indicate the Messenger blood in 
him. There had been in the early years of 
the century a famous son of Messenger 
named after Alexander Hamilton. This 
horse finally became known as Bishop’s 
Hamiltonian. In his effort to borrow the 
name, Rysdyk, being weak in his orthog- 
raphy, called his horse Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian. And so he lives in history — false 
in his pedigree as in his name. The public 
of that day believed this horse to be a son 


1 When Rysdyk’s Hambletonian’s pedigree became a matter of importance to those who relied on 
it for the royal breeding of their trotting stock, Alexander Campbell of Bull’s Head was offered $1000 
to certify to a manufactured pedigree of the Kent mare. Campbell declined, and ordered the swin- 


dlers from his office. 
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From photographs of the horses bred by Randolph Huntington 
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From photographs of the horses bred by Randolph Huntington 





From a photograph, copyright, 1900, by Schreiber & Sons 
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of Bishop’s Hamiltonian, and for the sake 
of the Messenger blood he was served to 
the best mares in Orange County, and 
Orange County was rich in the Arab and 


Barb blood of the daughters and grand- 
daughters of that great and unbeatable 
trotting horse, Andrew Jackson. No stal- 
lion ever had a better chance, and it was 
almost impossible that there should not 
have been good horses among his get. 


And there were. But the bad blood of his 
ancestry, sire and grandsire being worth- 


THOMAS W. 


LAWSON 


less degenerates, together with the utterly 
unmixable Conestoga blood in his grand- 
dam, have been continually cropping out 
in his progeny, —for faults more readily re- 
appear than perfections,—until now, when 
it must be acknowledged that the boasted 
horse type of which he is said to be the 
founder is no type at all! (see next page). 

During the last twenty-five years there 
have been many and persistent efforts to 
improve the standard-bred trotters by fresh 
infusions of thoroughbred blood, the gen- 
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DENMARK SADDLE-HORSE, OWNED BY 


GENERAL JOHN B. CASTLEMAN 











eral plan being to use a thoroughbred mare 
for the granddam of the perfected trotter, 
the dam, of course, being half-bred. This 
has, without any question whatever, re- 
sulted in quickening the speed of some in- 
dividual horses. But it has not resulted in 
a reproducing type, while the process has 
been most wasteful and expensive by rea- 
son of its extravagant uncertainty. If the 
horses so bred were good for other than 
track purposes when they failed to trot or 
pace very fast, then there would be no room 
for complaint. But the ninety-eight per 
cent. of failures are almost worthless for 
other purpose than that for which they 
have failed. They have not the substance 
for carriage horses, they are coupled too 
long to carry weight under the saddle, they 
are not heavy enough for draft-animals, 
and they are too high-strung for the plow. 
They are merely costly failures, a reproach 
to their breeders and a complete refutation 
of the unsound principles the following of 
which has led to their being what they 
are. 

Practical men of experience are so well 
acquainted with the facts that I have 
mentioned that it has come to be the 
case now that when a man goes in for trot- 
ting horses he is soon looked upon with 
suspicion as to his solvency and not infre- 
quently visited with social exclusion—an- 
other way of saying that he is not visited 
at all. These may seem curious results to 
lead from mistaken principles as to breed- 
ing? and bad taste as to horses, and I shall 
not attempt to account forthem. Let each 
reader glance around within his own neigh- 
borhood and see if what I say is not true. 


1 See General Benjamin F. Tracy’s letter in the 
“Turf, Field, and Farm,’’ February 15, 1901, in 
which he declares that among “‘ standard-bred 
trotters”? that go fast the greater proportion of 
them are pacers. Pacing is a gait which no gentle- 
man could care for. It suits barkeepers, butchers, 
and other flash and vulgar persons. I recently 
heard of a little girl of eight who had been in the 
habit of being driven behind proper horses. Once, 
while on a visit, she went driving with an aunt 
who was using a pacer. The child was mortified 
at the ungainly gait and begged her aunt to go very 
slowly through the village. When they reached 
a secluded woodland road later, the child said: 
““Now let her go, aunty; no one can see us 
here.” That little girl had good taste, and de- 
serves to be the mistress of good horses as long 
as she lives. 

2 The principle ‘‘ like begets like” is that the 
produce of-the fastest horse and the fastest mare 
will probably be a colt faster than either parent, 
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In this long and interesting effort to 
produce the very best trotters Americans 
have become the most skilful developers 
of the speed of harness horses the world 
has known, and as drivers they are un- 
equaled. This skill has been assisted by 
the ingenious inventors who have con- 
trived wagons so light and frictionless that 
the weight a trotter now carries is not more 
than sufficient to keep him steady, and is 
virtually no handicap at all. Take two 
horses of equal speed and harness, and 
shoe and harness one as the horses of 1850 
were harnessed and shod, and the other as 
those of this year are turned out, and the 
horse in the older rigging would be dis- 
tanced, while the winner would scarcely 
have to extend himself. The fast time in 
the present records owes much to mechani- 
cal improvements, and much more to more 
skilful development and driving than to 
better breeding, though I do not pretend to 
deny that certain individual horses have 
recently gone faster than any of the old- 
timers would have gone, let the conditions 
have been what they might. But the Mor- 
gans, the Clays, and the Golddusts were 
reproducing types, which the standard-bred 
trotters are not. That they were types was 
because they were rich in that primitive 
Eastern blood without which no great type 
has ever been created or maintained. 

The English thoroughbred, as has been 
explained, is of Arab origin; so also are the 
French Percheron and the Russian Orloff. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that our 
own hardy little mustangs of the West and 
Southwest are of this blood, for of such 
were the Spanish horses during the time 


It has not worked out that way by any means, and 
this failure emphasizes a curious inconsistency of 
those who hold to it. Hambletonian, they say, 
was the founder of their type. He could not trot 
fast; his sire, Abdallah, could not trot at all; and 
his grandsire, Mambrino, could not trot and would 
not run. It seems to me that the Hambletonians 
which have been fast trotters have had their speed 
not on account of the Hambletonian blood, but in 
spite of it. It is likely that the false notions that 
have prevailed for forty years in this country in re- 
gard to the virtue of Hambletonian blood have 
cost American horse-breeders more than a billion 
dollars in property values. The false pedigree of 
Hambletonian’s dam that has been recorded has 
caused English hackney-breeders to say that Amer- 
ican trotters owe their speed to the hackney blood 
in the Charles Kent mare. In the first place, 
Bellfounder was not a hackney, but a Norfolk; 
in the second place, Bellfounder was not the sire 
of the Charles Kent mare. 
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when the Spaniards were the great ex- 
plorers of this country. That the mustangs 
are a type, though an inferior type, no one 
acquainted with them will deny, and it is 
not impossible that by a fresh infusion of 
good Arab blood an animal greatly im- 
proved in size and conformation might re- 
sult, while those hardy qualities which are 
now so admirable might be preserved. In- 
deed, a gentleman in Texas, with a half- 
bred grandson of General Grant’s Arab stal- 
lion Leopard, is now trying such an experi- 
ment with every confidence in its success. 

The gift by the Sultan of Turkey to 
General Grant of two stallions— Leopard, 
Arab, and Linden Tree, Barb—will prob- 
ably prove to be a very important event 
in the history of the horse in this country. 
Among the breeders of horses and students 
of animal life in this country, Mr. Ran- 
dolph Huntington has been well known 
for more than forty years. He has always 
held that blood influence was all-important 
in breeding, and that kindred blood, when 
pure, could not be too closely mingled. 
Moreover, he has refused to be imposed 
upon by the forged pedigrees that were 
manufactured to make this and that family 
popular. In addition, being a man ac- 
quainted with the history of the horse in 
the world as well as in America, he has 
known that the potent blood in every Eu- 
ropean type, as well as American type, was 
of Eastern origin. He hailed the coming 
of the Grant stallions, and prepared to use 
them by securing some half-dozen virgin 
Clay mares, themselves rich in Arab blood. 
With General Grant’s consent, he bred 
these mares to Leopard and Linden Tree, 
and in a little while had a small collection 
of the greatest possible interest. He per- 
severed in this for fifteen years, and had 
developed what he called an American 
Arab ora Clay Arabian. They were splen- 
did animals, large, shapely, strong, fast, 
and kindly. For the purpose of develop- 
ing the type, the collection needed to be 
kept together, as Count Orloff kept his stud 
together until it was transferred to the 
Russian government. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Huntington had associated with him in 
the ownership of the horses a New York 
lawyer who proved, in 1893, to be one of 
the most noted defaulters this country has 
known. Mr. Huntington was among the 
victims, and this valuable and interesting 
collection had to be sold and dispersed. 
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Mr. Huntington, however, was able to re- 
tain a few of the best; and, though then an 
old man, he began his work over again, sus- 
tained by the strength of a great purpose, 
and encouraged by the belief that he was 
doing a good work for his country. 

By this time Mr. Huntington was recog- 
nized in England, France, and Russia as 
a very enlightened breeder and among the 
elect of those whoattribute to Eastern blood 
its rightful virtue. His small collection was 
added to from England by Nazli, a pure- 
bred Muneghi-Hadruji Arabian mare, in 
foal to the Arab Kismet, a race-horse who 
in his class was unbeaten, though he had 
a long career in India and afterward in 
England. With this and other accessions 
he has pursued a course similar to that 
previous to the dispersal of his first collec- 
tion, until now he has some forty head of 
horses, pure and half-bred Arabs. It takes 
time to develop a type—more time and 
money than any one person is generally 
able or willing to give. But in the short 
space of twenty-two years Mr. Huntington 
has twice proved that by the close breed- 
ing of pure Arabs and Clays he can secure 
horses of great similarity in appearance 
and action, of much speed, of kindly dis- 
positions and sturdy constitutions. Here, 
it seems to me, is the most promising 
chance we have had in forty years to estab- 
lish an American type of that high char- 
acter which the present conditions demand. 

Even in breeding for a new type the 
present stock of the country must be taken 
into consideration. That cannot be exter- 
minated after the arbitrary manner of 
Henry VIII’s decree. Fortunately, there 
is no need that it should. America abounds 
in fine equine blood. It has not been com- 
bined skilfully in many instances, but still 
itishere. Much of it is quite fit to be used 
in the combinations of blood which shall 
result in the American horse of the future. 
Meantime we can, for immediate use and 
before the desired type is common, very 
greatly improve the general average of our 
horses by abandoning false principles which 
lead to Disaster by the road called Disap- 
pointment. This is so important a subject 
and affects in such a vital way a great in- 
dustry, besides having an influence on the 
efficiency of the army, that it has been 
suggested. that the Federal government 
should take it up and have a stud con- 
nected with the Agricultural Department. 
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All of the great European governments, 
save Great Britain, keep such studs, and a 
very strong argument might be made in fa- 
vor of the United States doing something of 
the same kind ; but it is not my present pur- 
pose to take up that phase of the subject. 

Saddle-horses, excellent in quality and 
action, are numerous in America at present, 
and probably always have been. Any 
active horse with a short back can be con- 
verted by a skilful horseman into a tolera- 
ble mount. I used to think that there was 
in Kentucky a distinct saddle-horse type 
known as the Denmarks, and maybe I was 
right. As I knew them twenty years ago 
they were admirable in conformation, ac- 
tion, and manners, and about three-quarter 
bred—not thoroughbred, as some mistaken 
writers have recently asserted. Denmark, 
the founder of the family, though a race- 
horse of some distinction, winning at New 
Orleans in 1845, was not himself a thor- 
oughbred. Denmark was by imported 
Hedgford out of Betsy Harrison by Ara- 
tus. Betsy Harrison’s dam was Jenny 


Cockracy by Old Potomac, a celebrated 
race-horse in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, and a son of imported 
Diomed, the first winner of the English 


Derby. But Old Potomac was so weak on 
his dam’s side, tracing quickly to plow- 
horses, that he was sent out of Virginia as 
a menace to the racing blood of the State. 
So Denmark was not a thoroughbred, but 
his progeny from thoroughbred mares, or 
mares nearly so, were frequently very ad- 
mirable as individuals, being particularly 
excellent as all-round horses for both riding 
and driving. They were—and are, for that 
matter —very blood-likein their appearance, 
and nearly all readily acquired that now 
unfashionable gait known as the single-foot 
or rack. This gait and the running walk 
were highly esteemed by the men, planters 
and others, who attended to their business 
affairs on horseback and did not care to 
get over-heated by exercise. At the horse 
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shows in the country these horses get a 
good proportion of the blue ribbons, and 
no doubt they well deserve them. This 
blood has been so generally diffused 
throughout Kentucky that it is a fact well 
known to army officers that if two troops 
in the same regiment, mounted one on 
Kentucky horses and the other on horses, 
say, from Illinois, be sent on a campaign 
requiring hard riding, the horses of the 
Kentucky troop will still be in fine condi- 
tion when the other horses are completely 
broken down. Denmark inherited Arab 
blood both from sire and dam, while the 
blood of the ordinary stock in Kentucky 
for forty years previous to the Civil War 
was quickened by frequent infusions of 
that potent equine yeast which comes alone 
from the desert. 

The heavy draft-horses in America are 
all of foreign types, and the breeders are 
constantly importing new stallions and 
mares for breeding purposes. he thor- 
oughbred is also of foreign origin. Here, 
too, we need, or think we need, to bring 
from England many new sires. Before it 
was so common to do this we thought we 
had developed an American race-horse of 
surpassing speed and gameness. It is cer- 
tainly the fact that some of the American 
race-horses did admirably on the English’ 
turf. But there is a question whether better 
training and riding did not have as much 
to do with these successes as the superior- 
ity of the horses. Now the thoroughbreds 
in America very closely approach their 
English cousins in every way, and are bred 
and trained to respond to the demand “to 
sprint” —that is, to go short distances 
quickly. This seems to me not a good 
change, except for the gambling game 
into which racing has degenerated, as the 
thoroughbreds of to-day are further re- 
moved from the desirable horse type that 
we need, and are, therefore, much less 
useful than they might be as factors in its 
creation and maintenance. 
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BY WILLIAM C. DREHER 


WITH PICTURES BY WERNER ZEHME 


F any member of the New York Stock 

Exchange who is entirely unacquainted 
with German speculation should visit the 
Berlin Bourse, he would find at every point 
the most striking divergences from his 
home experience. He would be surprised 
to see the Bourse attended by quite two 
thousand persons, including clerks of 
banks, newspaper men, and even visitors 
like himself. Also, he would be interested 
in the immense size of the hall—three hun- 
dred feet long, divided by colonnades into 
three sections, one of which is assigned to 
the Produce Exchange. On one side of 
the hall several doors open into a grassy 
court, shaded by trees and surrounded by 
a pillared lobby, where brokers sit in dull 
summer days and float their latest stock 
of anecdotes. 

That shaded court is suggestive of 
deeper differences between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Berlin institution. 
In New York the number of members is 
fixed and is small in proportion to the im- 
mense volume of business done; in Berlin 
there is a great horde of small dealers, 
and the amount of trading is much less 
than in New York. Owing to the easy 
terms of admission, the Bourse becomes a 
mere place where traders meet to effect 
their transactions. There is no sale of seats. 
In fact, no membership fee exists, but only 
a small yearly tax is collected, which varies 
from time to time as the expenses of the 
organization require. Contrary to New 
York practice, membership is largely held 
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by companies and firms. Nearly all the 
banks of the city, for example, are mem- 
bers, and the more important ones keep 
above a score of their employees on the 
floor. Thus the individual New York 
broker, as a rule, counts for vastly more 
than a member of the Bourse. New York 
is concentrated, is intense; Berlin disperses 
its energy, and is comparatively dull. It 
knows nothing of those great days of tri- 
umph or disaster that render the annals of 
Wall street picturesque; and it lacks our 
large daring operators who startle the 
country with their bold schemes. 

If our Wall-street man should study the 
Berlin quotation list, other reasons would 
suggest themselves for the quiet and rather 
monotonous course of trading. The list is 
made up of a vast number of securities 
that do not lend themselves readily to the 
operations which give Wall street its dis- 
tinctive character. There are hundreds of 
government, provincial, and municipal 
bonds, and a vast number of obligations 
of mortgage-banks, railways, and industrial 
companies. These all bear low, fixed rates 
of interest, and cannot be “bulled”’ or 
“beared” beyond very narrow limits; as 
a rule, they seldom fluctuate more than 
one per cent. in the course of a month. 
Then, take the stock section of the list: 
about thirty domestic railways, all pygmy 
affairs, and only about six of these cutting 
even a slight figure in the market; some 
forty foreign railways, many of them inac- 
tive, and the remainder wholly dominated 
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by foreign bourses ; about one hundred and 
thirty bank stocks ; over six hundred indus- 
trials. Some of the banks have larger capi- 
tals than anything known in New York, and, 
owing to their intimate relations with indus- 
trial ventures, there is far more speculation 
in their stocks than in thcse of American 
banks, yet there are never any sensational 
movements, such as attempts to corner the 
market or secure control. The industrial 
list is composed chiefly of small counters, 
averaging somewhat above one million 
dollars each. Huge consolidations of en- 
tire branches of in- 
dustry are unknown 
in Germany; few 
industrials on the 
list represent a cap- 
ital above ten mil- 
lion dollars. Owing, 
too, to the peculiar 
character of Ger- 
man law, as well as 
to the disinclination 
of capitalists to“ pull 
together,” some of 
the most striking 
features of Wall- 


street life are wholly 


unknown in Berlin. 
Expressions _ like 
“securing control 
of the majority of 
the stock,’ “ oust- 
ing the old direc- 
tors, and electing 
your own men,” “merger,” “trust,” are 
rank Americanisms with German specu- 
lators. Bourse men here content them- 
selves with buying when they think there 
will be a rise in values, and selling when 
a drop is probable; the larger prizes that 
fire the American fancy never enter into 
their calculations. 

Further study of the list, together with 
an examination of the method of fixing 
quotations and circulating them in the 
city, would reveal other variations from 
New York practice. The great bulk of the 
official list—that is to say, all the cash 
business, covering over two thousand se- 
curities—contains but one quotation for 
each security. There is no indication of 
the rise and fall during Bourse hours—no 
“highest,” no “lowest,” no “closing.” 
After some quotations, however, an ab- 
breviation is placed to show that there 
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were still buyers or sellers who could not 
get their orders filled at the figure named. 
With those securities that are subject to 
time-bargains—numbering now only fifty- 
five—a different system prevails. With 
these the opening, the closing, and the 
principal variations are quoted ; but there 
is no tape service, and it is quite impos- 
sible for the Berlin outsider to get such a 
quick and accurate record of his transac- 
tion as is read from hundreds of “ tickers ”’ 
in New York. 

Indeed, the system of reporting the busi- 
ness of the Bourse 
strikes the Ameri- 
can eye as surpris- 
ingly defective. 
What would Wall- 
street operators 
think of a_ report 
that omits to give 
the volume of trans- 
actions in each se- 
curity? Yet that is 
the kind of report 
that the German 
public has to put 
up with. Even a 
partial record of the 
volume of transac- 
tions exists only in 
the annual report 
of the Berlin Bank 
of the Kassen-Ver- 
ein, which serves 
as a Clearing-house 
for the Bourse: but nobody knows what 
proportion of the transactions on the floor 
of the Bourse goes through it, and this 
publication does not appear till some 
months after the end of each year; hence 
its figures interest only the economic 
student, not the business man. Another 
important departure from Wall-street 
methods is found in the German practice 
of “matching orders.” When a Berlin 
broker opens his mail and finds orders from 
his customers to buy, for example, one 
hundred shares of Canadian Pacific, and 
other orders to sell seventy-five, he goes to 
the Bourse and buys twenty-five; the rest 
of the orders are filled by transferring 
seventy-five shares from his sellers to his 
buyers. This is inadmissible in New York ; 
but in Berlin not the slightest odium at- 
taches to the practice. It is particularly 
in vogue with the great banks, which— 
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again contrary to American traditions—do 
an immense stock-brokerage business. All 
this, of course, makes it wholly impossible 
to form even an approximate idea of the 
volume of transactions in a given security, 
much less of the total turnover of the day. 
Now as to fixing the quotations. Our 
American stranger, in his wanderings on 
the floor of the Bourse, has observed 
several square spaces railed off from the 
general rabble of brokers. Between half- 
past one and two o’clock every day there 
are scenes of unusual bustle about these, 
for it is here that the cash quotations are 
fixed. Much care on the part of the 
Bourse management, and much legislating 
and decreeing on the part of the state, 
have been devoted to securing honest 
quotations. For this purpose some eighty 
brokers, selected by the Bourse committee 
and sworn in by government authority, are 
specially set apart. These form a distinct 
class by themselves, called the “ quotation 
brokers,” and have their own organization, 
known as the “Chamber of Brokers.” In 
order to facilitate the work of fixing quo- 
tations, the Bourse management divides 
these brokers into groups of two or three, 
and assigns to each group a distinct section 
of the list. At the hour named above they 
take their places inside the squares, open 
their books before the bystanders, and 
begin, aloud, to determine the prices of 
the day. They have written in their books 
all the orders committed to them, including 
the transactions of other brokers which 
may have been reported to them. From 
these a single uniform price is fixed, which 
in all cases will be the lowest figure at 
which all unlimited buying orders, or the 
highest at which all unlimited selling or- 
ders, can be filled; many transactions, of 
course, may have been at a different figure, 
according as buyers or sellers have given 
limits to their agents. During this pre- 
liminary make-up of quotations the brok- 
ers outside the rail can change their orders 
or give new ones, and thus influence the 
quotations at the last moment. After the 
list is thus provisionally made up, it goes 
to the Bourse committee, which authenti- 
cates it, having the right, however, to 
investigate on the floor any suspicious 
quotation and alter it accordingly. 
Besides the transactions effected by the 
quotation brokers, there is, of course, a 
vast deal of trading on the floor by the 
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independent element, what in Paris is 
called the coulisse. The prices at which 
these unofficial agents make their trades 
have no effect on the quotation, unless one 
party has an interest in announcing them 
to the quotation brokers. This latter case 
will usually arise, for example, when the 
employees of a bank are selling securities 
issued by it. Bargains of the coulisse may 
also occasionally be taken into account in 
determining the quotation, when, as inti- 
mated above, the Bourse committee finds 
it necessary to verify a doubtful figure 
submitted by the official brokers. 

Now, how does the expense of specula- 
tion in Berlin compare with New York? 
So far as brokers’ commissions are con- 
cerned, it is much cheaper. The brokerage 
on a ten-thousand-dollar transaction in 
New York is twelve dollars and a half; in 
Berlin it would be five dollars. Other ex- 
penses, however, are very onerous at Ber- 
lin, as will appear later. 

The Wall-street visitor will be curious 
to learn about the listing of securities at 
Berlin. He has heard at home that it is 
very difficult to get foreign securities, in 
particular, admitted to dealings, and that 
there is a disposition to prevent German 
investments in these, in order to keep the 
national capital in home funds and enter- 
prises. It must be admitted that these 
views have, on the surface, a certain jus- 
tification; but beyond the fact that the 
Bourse taxes bear somewhat more heavily 
upon foreign than domestic securities, there 
is no foundation for such opinions. I know 
from personal conversations with members 
of the listing office that they are men of 
liberal economic principles; I have heard 
them argue that Germany’s international 
financial position would be immensely 
strengthened by having many foreign se- 
curities in German hands. They point out 
that a policy of liberality in admitting such 
paper to German bourses must result in 
valuable advantages to the country in 
times of crop failure, since importations of 
foreign grain can be paid for by returning 
securities instead of sending gold. They 
find a striking illustration here in the ex- 
tensive return of American railway securi- 
ties in 1901 and 1902, in payment for the 
unprecedented shipments of American 
wheat. 

Such are the sentiments of the listing 
office, and its practice has not been dif- 
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ferent. Indeed, one of the stereotyped 
charges that frenetic, Bourse-hating Agra- 
rians bring against the office is that it deals 
far too generously with foreign securities 
seeking admission. On the other hand, the 
financial people of Germany, as has been 
repeatedly proved through the huge sub- 
scriptions offered for first-class foreign 
loans, are distinctly favorable to foreign 
investments. As for the listing office, it 
has in more than one instance shown itself 
ready to make concessions in favor of such 
securities, particularly in waiving some of 
the more formal requirements of the law. 
For example, the law requires that foreign 
securities must be made out in German 
currency, in addition to the currency of 
their home country; but I recall the fact 
that a certain American railway bond 
which was admitted several years ago 
was not in the denomination of German 
marks. This provision of the law was 
waived by the Prussian Minister of Com- 
merce, upon the recommendation of the 
listing office ; which proves further that the 
executive branch of the government, at 
least, shows no narrow hostility to foreign 
paper. Another point frequently waived 
in favor of foreign securities is the provi- 
sion in the joint-stock law prohibiting 
stocks of lower denomination than one 
thousand marks. 

When the attitude of the law-making 
power is examined, however, a somewhat 
different spirit is discovered. When the 
Reichstag raised the Bourse taxes in June, 
1900, the issue, or listing duty on foreign 
bonds, was fixed at one per cent. (till then 
six tenths of one per cent.), while domestic 
bonds were let off with six tenths of one 
per cent. (formerly four tenths). At the 
same time the admission tax on foreign 
stocks was advanced from one and one 
half to two and one half per cent., par 
value, and that on domestic stocks from 
one to two per cent. of the issue price. 
Such taxes are, of course, a serious ob- 
stacle to the admission of securities to the 
German market, and their effect has been 
to reduce foreign listings enormously. The 
average yearly admissions from abroad on 
all German exchanges for the three years 
immediately preceding the increase of the 
tax were one thousand three hundred and 
seventy-six million. marks, although Ger- 
man capital was drawn upon by home 
issues to an enormous extent through the 
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unparalleled boom of those years. In 1900, 
although the increased duties went into 
effect only on July 1, foreign listings sank 
to four hundred and forty-eight millions ; 
in 1901 they rose to seven hundred and 
seventy-eight millions. (All these figures 
include conversions.) For the first half of 
1902 there was a heavy increase in the 
listing of foreign government funds. It 
may be remarked in passing that the gain 
here shown since 1900 is due to the pres- 
sure of German money to find outside in- 
vestments, now that domestic industrial 
issues have almost wholly ceased. 

Another difficulty in the way of listing 
is found in the strict requirements in re- 
gard to prospectuses adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council as supplementary to the Bourse 
law. These requirements are far too intri- 
cate to be detailed here; suffice it to say 
that they involve a complete statement of 
facts necessary to give the public the means 
of judging the financial status of the com- 
munity or company in question. In the 
case of railway or other private enterprises, 
however, the information which must go 
into the prospectus is the same for domes- 
tic and foreign companies, though it will 
naturally be more difficult for a foreign 
company to supply this information, with 
the necessary authentications, than for a 
home company. Some idea of the amount 
of information demanded may be obtained 
from the following case : when some bonds 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
were listed at Berlin five years ago, the pro- 
spectus extended to more than one thou- 
sand square inches of close print. The 
printing of a prospectus in the “ Imperial 
Gazette” and at least two other Berlin 
papers is required; hence the mere ad- 
vertising bill of the issuing house is no 
beggar’s item. The Bourse authorities 
asked permission several years ago to 
shorten prospectuses; but the govern- 
ment conceded this only in cases involv- 
ing later issues of a stock or bond already 
listed. 

The conditions for listing government 
funds are generally easier for German 
than foreign issues. Indeed, the empire 
and the various German states never hand 
ina prospectus. This preference, however, 
is not so great in practice as it appears on 
the surface, since, as a matter of fact, the 
loans of foreign countries whose financial 
condition is well known are also usually 
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admitted without a prospectus, by consent 
of the Prussian Minister of Commerce. 

After securities are once listed they are 
still taxed for every transaction which they 
undergo. This tax was two tenths of one 
per cent. till three years ago, when it was 
raised to three tenths. Not only does it 
apply to every sale, but to every prolonga- 
tion, in the case of securities admitted to 
time-bargains. The effect of the taxes will 
be pointed out later in discussing the gen- 
eral results of Bourse legislation. 

The Bourse law of June, 1896, is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable attempt in the 
memory of the present generation to re- 
press speculation by legislative enactment. 
It boldly undertakes tasks which had been 
found impossible and had long been dis- 
carded in other countries as chimerical. The 
law is quite in line with the paternal theory 
of government extensively applied in Ger- 
many. It sets for itself the praiseworthy 
task of helping the weak and foolish. It 
will protect the “ outsider” from dabbling 
in stocks. It aims to hedge off the pro- 
fessionals by themselves and to let them 
work out their own perdition. It will save 
the toiling farmers from “paper wheat.” 
All these millennial things by a vote of 
Parliament! 

The chief provisions of the law for at- 
taining these ends are the following: first, 
a so-called “ Bourse Register” ; secondly, 
the prohibition of time-bargains in indus- 
trial stocks; thirdly, the abolition of “fu- 
tures” in agricultural produce. 

The “ Bourse Register” was designed to 
be the strongest possible fence that could 
be erected against the outsider, to keep 
him off the evil preserves of the stock- 
jobbers. The law does not compel any 
broker to enter his name in the “ Register ” 
(a book kept at one of the local law 
courts), but provides that debts arising 
from time-bargains can be collected only 
by process of law when both contracting 
parties are thus registered. The Bourse 
commission, which thoroughly investigated 
the whole subject of speculation in Ger- 
many to prepare the way for the law, had 
refused to recommend the “ Register,” 
pointing out that the great bulk of specula- 
tion by outsiders was not in time-bargains, 
but in the cash market. The government, 
however, had an argument for its pet idea 
which is peculiarly German. It. argued 
that no private person would jeopardize 
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his social position by having his name in- 
scribed in the “ Register” as a speculator 
in securities. An odium would be attached 
to registration, as the government inti- 
mated; and, naturally enough, this gave 
offense to the professional element, and 
made the “ Register” unpopular from the 
very start. Thus it was tabooed, and opera- 
tors carried on business by trusting to the 
corporate morale of their organization and 
abandoning all claims to legal protection. 

The “ Register ” has become the greatest 
bone of contention during the whole agita- 
tion growing out of the Bourse law, and 
it has had evil moral effects of a very 
serious character. Soon after the law went 
into operation it became evident that the 
“ Register ”” would cause the greatest con- 
fusion and uncertainty in trading, since 
members of the exchanges became divided 
into two parties, the registered and the 
unregistered firms. Notwithstanding the 
moral stigma cast upon the “ Register” by 
the government itself, the great Berlin 
banks inscribed their names and tried to 
induce bankers and operators generally to 
do likewise; but registering became the 
rule only at one or two exchanges in the 
empire. Especially was it tabooed by 
the outsiders; and thus the government 
had the satisfaction of seeing its expecta- 
tions realized by the law in one respect, 
at least. The registration fee—one hun- 
dred and fifty marks for the first regis- 
tration, and twenty-five marks for each 
subsequent year—made the great book 
unpopular with them, aside from the social 
considerations as_ indicated above. In 
Berlin nearly all professional brokers ab- 
stained from registering. 

While Germany was still on the upward 
wave of prosperity and everybody was 
making money, the bad effects of the 
“ Register” were not manifest; but later, 
when the tide of business activity was 
ebbing and speculative ventures were 
turning out badly, unregistered operators 
awakened to the fact that they could 
escape the payment of their Bourse debts. 
About three years ago, accordingly, the 
public began to hear more and more about 
traders raising the so-called “ difference 
plea”; in other words, resisting suits at 
law for the recovery of the differences on 
time-bargains, by alleging that the transac- 
tion in question was illegal, since either 
the plaintiff or the defendant was not 
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FIXING THE QUOTATIONS 


The “quotation brokers” sit behind the barrier on the left, and a Bourse official writes the quotations on a blackboard 
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registered, hence that the transaction was 
never meant to be settled by the delivery 
of the securities, but by the payment of a 
difference. ‘This plea is recognized by the 
courts as valid, and all such cases are 
thrown out. The difference plea, indeed, 
was not unknown before the Bourse law, 
since the courts even then refused to order 
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payment in some cases where the gam- 
bling intent was evident. At that time it 
was difficult to prove such intent, and the 
practice of the courts was far from uni- 
form ; now, however, the “ Register ”’ offers 
easy proof for the recalcitrant debtor, and 
silently invites him to “plead the baby 
act.” 

Cases of escaping from Bourse debts in 
this way have become very common. ‘Two 
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years ago an inquiry was instituted, at the 
instance of the government, among the 
eight hundred and six firms doing business 
on the Berlin exchange, and of the two 
hundred and twenty houses answering the 
inquiry one hundred reported three hun- 
dred such cases in their business. It was 


the inexperienced outsider that the “ Re- 
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gister’’ was designed to protect; but the 
Berlin “ Eldest of the Merchants ’’—the 
body exercising control over the Bourse 

comment on these cases as follows: 
“These were by no means persons who 
must be classified among the inexperi- 
enced, but were generally rich, retired 
capitalists, well-situated business men, who 
have for years been operating in futures 
and were acquainted with Bourse technic.” 
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It would be impossible to describe the 
consternation which took possession of the 
German bourses as this dishonest way of 
resisting settlement increased, and it would 
require much space to show how it has 
paralyzed business in the great interna- 
tional securities. As the confusion and 
uncertainty grew, the great banks of Berlin 
determined to make a united effort to 
remedy it. Early in September, 1901, they 
announced that they would have no more 
dealings with unregistered firms and indi- 
viduals after October 15, hoping thus to 
compel bankers and brokers throughout 
the empire to register. Provincial houses, 
however, resisted this demand, pointing 
out the impossibility of inducing their cus- 
tomers to register; thus the latter could at 
any time raise the difference plea against 
them, while they could not do so against 
the Berlin banks which executed their 
orders ; consequently the provincial houses 
would be ground between the upper and 
the nether millstone. However, the vigor- 


ous action of the organized banks of Berlin 
greatly increased the number of firms on 
the “ Register,” particularly Berlin firms. 
On October 15, then, the great banks 


ceased all dealings with unregistered 
houses. It needed only a few weeks, how- 
ever, to demonstrate that the plan could 
not be carried out, since it was found to 
be almost equivalent to the complete re- 
tirement from a brokerage business in the 
standard international securities on the 
part of the banks. Hence, on November 
10 they abandoned their effort, and re- 
sumed transactions with unregistered firms. 

The prohibition of time-bargains in in- 
dustrial shares was not in the government's 
program of Bourse reform; it was put into 
the bill by the Reichstag at the instance 
of the coal and iron companies whose 
stocks were listed for transactions in fu- 
tures. The argument put forward by the 
companies was that such trading subjected 
their shares to undue rises and falls, be- 
sides exerting a deleterious influence upon 
the even course of their business. ‘This 
view flatly contradicts the opinion prevail- 
ing in Bourse circles, which is that dealings 
in futures tend strongly toward steadying 
values; and proof of this is frequently 
found by German financial authorities in 
the violent fluctuations of Wall-street quo- 
tations. As the prohibition in question 
affected only seven industrials, it may ap- 
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pear to the foreigner that undue promi- 
nence has been given toit by German writers 
when stating the evil effects of the law. It 
should therefore be mentioned that the 
shares affected were those of the largest 
coal and iron companies, whose variations 
had set the pace for this department of the 
market. 

The abolition of time-dealings in grain 
and other agricultural product was also 
against the will of the government, which 
clearly recognized the economic advyan- 
tages of such transactions. It will interest 
the American reader to learn that the 
arguments made in our Congress against 
grain futures were extensively cited in the 
Reichstag by the Agrarians for suppressing 
them in Germany. Notwithstanding the 
resistance of the government, the amend- 
ment embodying the prohibition was voted 
by an enormous majority (20+ against 39) ; 
and so the German farmer got what Ameri- 
can farmers formerly demanded as the 
greatest possible boon that Congress could 
bestow upon them. It is therefore impor- 
tant for our farmers to note the sequel. 

When it became necessary to reorganize 
the produce section of the Berlin Bourse 
a conflict arose between the brokers and 
the Prussian Minister of Commerce in 
regard to giving seats in the governing 
committee of this section to five prominent 
Agrarians who were not even members of 
the exchange. ‘The minister had the legal 
right to do this; but as his selections fell 
chiefly upon agriculturists who had made 
themselves particularly obnoxious to the 
Bourse by their wild denunciations, the 
brokers saw in his action the evident in- 
tention not only to place watchmen over 
them, but also to humiliate them in doing 
so. The brokers were already much em- 
bittered over the prohibition of futures and 
the anticipated derangement of the trade; 
so they broke into open revolt, dissolved 
their organization, and set up a sort of 
irregular trading in another place. 

Here they resumed time-dealings, omit- 
ting all features which the law laid down 
in its definition of “ Bourse transactions for 
future delivery,” like fixed quantities and 
fixed periods of delivery. These details 
were left to be settled by the dealers them- 
selves. Such trading went on for a time 
unmolested, but later the Berlin police 
nailed up the building in which the dealers 
met, declaring it to be a bourse in the 
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sense of the law; and the courts sustained 
them. The dealers then rented an old 
abandoned hospital, erected stalls in it, 
and effected their transactions by circu- 
lating from stall to stall with their samples. 
The necessary close personal contact was 
thus preserved in a way; but the grain 
trade of Berlin had 
lost its efficiency, 
being disorganized 
and without author- 
itative quotations. 

From the mo- 
ment that the prod- 
uce section of the 
Bourse quit their 
old quarters there 
was an interregnum 
in the grain trade of 
the country; the 
modern method of 
produce dealing 
was virtually abol- 
ished. What was 
the result? The 
“ Eldest of the Mer- 
chants ”’ say in their 
report for 1900: 
“At nearly every 
one of our meetings, 
at the beginning of 
the Bourse inter- 
regnum, we had to 
answer inquiries 
from the commis- 
sary departments 
of army and navy, 
from railway man- 
agements, munici- 
pal administrations, 
statistical offices, 
etc., for trustworthy 
grain prices ; but we 
were only able toan- 
swer that we did not 
know.” ‘The report 
goes on to show that 
the only persons getting any advantage 
from the extinction of the Produce Bourse 
were the provincial dealers, who charged 
higher premiums for their increased risks 
growing out of the lack of Berlin quota- 
tions. In other words, they paid less to 
the farmers and asked higher prices from 
the millers. 

The government at once recognized 
the disadvantages arising for all business 
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interests through the lack of a produce 
exchange with universally accepted quo- 
tations for grain. Hence the Minister of 
Commerce opened negotiations with the 
seceded brokers several months after the 
dissolution of their organization, looking 
toward reéstablishing it. These negotia- 
tions were contin- 
ued for nearly three 
years before all par- 
ties were ready to 
bury the hatchet, 
which was done in 
January, 1900; and 
the brokers returned 
with more than half 
a victory to their 
old hall. Even the 
Agrarians had come 
to recognize the ne- 
cessity of a produce 
exchange, for they 
had bitterly felt 
the lack of authori- 
tative quotations. 
True, they still had 
the liberty to sell 
their crops in ad- 
vance of delivery; 
but they found that 
they were unable 
to do this advan- 
tageously without 
quotations _recog- 
nized byall interests, 
and without some 
board of appeal for 
settling disagree- 
ments as to grading. 
It is a highly signifi- 
cant fact that one of 
the chief reasons in- 
fluencing the gov- 
ernment to reopen 
the Produce Bourse 
was supplied by the 
Minister of War, 
who pointed out that, owing to the ruin 
of the grain trade, there would be no large 
dealers in times of war who could undertake 
the immense contracts that the ministry 
would then have to place ; the commissary 
department would have to buy from hand 
to mouth at high prices. 

The Produce Bourse was accordingly 
reopened on April 2, 1900. The govern- 
ment conceded to the dealers the right to 
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resume dealings for future delivery and to 


publish time-quotations. The brokers, on 
their part, agreed to accept five Agrarians 
on, their governing committee, who, how- 
ever, were to be selected by the “ Eldest 
of the Merchants” from a list of ten sub- 
mitted to them; but, in practice, this turns 
out a barren victory for the Agrarians, and 
they rarely appear at the sittings of the 
committee. Equally barren is another 
point conceded to the Agrarians. They 
demanded that the words, “For actual 
grain,’ should be printed upon the sales- 


Almost all brokers have such a seat somewhere on the floor. 


notes of the reorganized exchange, as a 
safeguard against “paper wheat.” Thus 
the great Agrarian storm was laid with a 
phrase. For what is to prevent two dealers 
from settling the difference between the 
contract price of their transactions and 
the spot price at the time of delivery? As 
a matter of fact, grain speculation be- 
tween professional operators goes on now 
in Berlin about as freely as ever; the only 
marked difference is that the outsider ele- 
ment is wholly shut out. 

Such are the main features of Germany’s 
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recent Bourse legislation. What has been 
the result? In the security market there 
has been a shifting of business from time- 
bargains to cash transactions, and the 
monthly settlement has steadily diminished 
in importaneeg. Before the stamp on sales 
was raised, operators were accustomed to 
buy large blocks of standard government 
bonds and other international securities 
on time-bargains, and could prolong them 
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The heavy stamp duties have diminished 
Berlin’s importance as an international 
market. The increased expense of listing 
has reduced the volume of new foreign 
securities admitted ; and the increased cost 
of prolongation sends many large specu- 
lative operations to foreign exchanges. 
The whole tendency of the Bourse law, 
indeed, has been to drive German specu- 
lation to foreign markets. It is often re- 
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the prohibition of futures and the closing of this department in 1897. 


given of the expiration of contracts 


Here official notice was 
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from month to month with little expense, 
till afavorable opportunity for profit-taking 
presented itself. Owing to the present high 
cost of prolongation, however, this carry- 
over business has vastly shrunk in volume, 
and these securities are traded more and 
more for cash. ‘This naturally makes 
heavier demands for money; and as few 
purely brokerage firms operate with a large 
capital, such business is rapidly passing 
into the hands of the strongest Berlin 
banks. The high stamp gives these in- 
stitutions another marked advantage, since 
buyers prefer to send their orders where 
they can hope to get them filled by 
“matching,” and thus save the tax, 


marked in the financial press that London 
agents located in Germany get good orders 
even in times when business on German 
bourses is utterly stagnant. 

The prohibition of time-bargains in in- 
dustrials has put all the business in this 
department upon a cash basis, and has 
thus further swollen the brokerage opera- 
tions of the huge joint-stock banks. Has 
the prohibition given greater steadiness to 
quotations? The general opinion among 
brokers is that values have fluctuated more 
abruptly under the Bourse law than ever, 
and figures have been printed which seem 
to confirm this view. At least, it is certain 
that the years 1897-1900 brought the most 
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enormous speculation in industrials that 
had ever been known in Germany, and 
quotations shot up and down with unusual 
violence. 

One of the capital aims of the Bourse 
law was to restrict speculation, but at no 
point has it more thoroughly disappointed 
its authors. The volume of transactions 
cleared by the Kassen-Verein reached, in 
1899, the record total of eighteen thousand 
two hundred and ten million marks; for 
1896, the year just before the law took 
effect, this figure was only eleven thousand 
six hundred and fifty-three millions. It is 
also certain that a still more marked in- 
crease of speculation occurred on the 
books of the banks through the matching 
of orders. Nothing can be clearer than 
the complete failure of the law to diminish 
speculative ventures, and never was the 
outsider so active and so fully in control 
of the Berlin market as in the years imme- 
diately following its enactment. 

The moral effects of the law have been 
extremely bad. Through the “ Bourse Re- 
gister” a purely artificial distinction be- 
tween legal and illegal transactions was 
introduced; unfortunate operators were 
tempted to break their plighted word ; the 


restraints of Bourse morality and public 
opinion were weakened; and distrust has 
supplanted confidence. 

The abolition of grain futures has been 


equally disappointing. The position of 
Berlin as a grain market has been seriously 
shaken. During the last few years the 
papers have frequently printed compara- 
tive quotations in the leading central mar- 
kets which prove that German prices have 
become sluggish in responding to upward 
movements abroad, and that therefore 
German farmers are failing to get as quick 
an advantage from rising prices as those of 
other lands. 

Owing to the above causes, a strong 
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agitation in favor of revising the law has 
arisen. Many chambers of commerce 
and other commercial bodies have de- 
clared for revision; and, as a direct result 
of the Bourse law, the bankers of all 
Germany have organized themselves for 
the protection of their interests in mat- 
ters of legislation and administration. 
The first annual meeting of the new or- 
ganization, the Bankers’ Congress, was 
held in Frankfort, with an attendance of 
nearly eight hundred delegates—certainly 
the most imposing demonstration ever 
made in Germany by bankers. The con- 
gress unanimously voted in favor of a re- 
vision which should include the abolition 
of the “ Bourse Register,” the legalizing of 
time-bargains in industrial securities, and 
the repeal or reduction of the taxes on 
Bourse transactions and listings. ‘The 
government, indeed, would now be willing 
to meet all these wishes of the bankers if 
a majority in the Reichstag could be se- 
cured for such a reform. The present 
Prussian Minister of Commerce is fully 
convinced that the law needs revision ; and 
in September, 1901, he called a conference 
of bankers and parliamentarians to discuss 
revision, out of which a bill for removing 
some of the more obvious evils of the law 
has grown; but this measure is still in the 
hands of the Bundesrath, and it is gen- 
erally understood that it will not be pre- 
sented in the Reichstag till the present 
tariff bill has been disposed of. Even then 
it is quite uncertain whether any reform 
of the Bourse law could be carried. The 
majority parties are strongly Agrarian, and 
still regard the Bourse, with a former 
Prussian minister, as a “ upas-tree”’; and 
if they do not secure the high duties on 
grain and meats which they are now de- 
manding, it is quite certain that they will 
resist any legislation for the alleviation of 
the Bourse’s troubles. 
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SHE was a missionary’s bride, 
just out from the States. 
N Her husband was a Yale 
man; he had been a half- 
® back on,the university foot- 
SY ballteam. After graduation 
he offered his brains and muscles to the 
Methodist Missionary Society for the ben- 
efit of benighted heathen. The society 
sent him to Peking, and there, after three 
years, his sweetheart came out to marry 
him. Her Christian name was Shirley; his 
was George. It is not of the slightest con- 
sequence what their last name was. 

Shirley had not yet learned a word of 
Chinese. If she had, this story would never 
have been written. 

The young couple were in the habit of 
taking daily rides in and about Peking. 
These rides were the nearest approach to 
a wedding trip they could have. But once 
when George was more than usually busy, 
Shirley rode accompanied only by a ser- 
vant, a converted native and very worthy 
man, whose acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish language was confined to one word, 
“ Missy.” 

Anxious to reach the great plain beyond 
the city gates, Shirley rode rapidly through 
the ill-paved streets; but in the Tatar city 
she was suddenly stopped at the entrance 
to a wide avenue by an imperial guard. 

The avenue had been carefully repaired, 
and strewed with a fine yellow sand. 

Whenever the emperor leaves his pal- 
ace in the Prohibited City, to worship at 
the “Tient tan” (altar to heaven) or at 
the “Sien Nung tan” (altar to earth) the 
streets he traverses are closed to the public. 
This day his Celestial Majesty had issued 
from his seclusion to offer up prayers for 
rain. His time was wisely chosen, for dark, 
threatening clouds floated low in the skies. 
LXVL—84 





WHEN THE EMPEROR PRAYS 
FOR RAIN 


BY ABIGAIL HETZEL FITCH 


The guard seized the bridle of Shirley’s 
pony, and with angry ejaculations turned 
the animal around. 

“What does he say?” asked Shirley, 
helplessly appealing to Sing, the servant. 
But Sing could only shake his head and 
motion her not to attempt the avenue again. 
A crowd had gathered, attracted by the 
shrill outcries of the guard. 

A Peking street rabble is always un- 
pleasant, and this one was particularly so, 
thought the missionary’s bride. Frightened 
by -the infuriated looks of the guard and 
the unkempt-appearing men about her, 
Shirley tried to hurry from the street in the 
direction Sing was pointing out. A nox- 
ious beggar, evil-looking and evil-smelling, 
placed himself squarely in front of the pony 
and refused to move. Twice Singattempted 
to force him to one side. The rabble met 
these impotent efforts with shrill jeers. 
Then the bride came to her own assistance. 
She turned her pony sharply and suddenly 
to one side, struck him across the flanks, 
and dashed past. 

With a yell the beggar pursued her. To 
escape the flying missiles sent after her, — 
one had already struck her arm,—she en- 
tered a long, narrow alley at the right. The 
clatter of hoofs behind made her aware that 
Sing was following, as well as the sound of 
his voice calling beseechingly, “ Missy! 
Missy!” The bride’s only answer was to 
urge on her pony, determined first to place 
the whole length of the alley between 
her and the vindictive pursuers. Another 
pleading cry of “ Missy! Missy!” reached 
her, and her fleet-footed pony bounded 
into a wide street. One glance showed her 
that it was covered with yellow sand, and 
a second that the imperial procession was 
not a square distant. She had a confused 
consciousness of men on horseback, of ele- 
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phants in trappings of gold, of triple um- 
brellas, and banners on high poles. Yells 
of horror and savage anger made her real- 
ize the enormity of her intrusion. The ad- 
vance guard stood still, as though stupefied 
by the insult of her presence. What prying 
Western eyes were these that dared to 
violate the sacred seclusion of the great 
Hwangti! Then with a howl of rage they 
rushed toward the girl. 

Facing them, immovable, like an eques- 
trian statue, Shirley remained in the middle 
of the road. Her terror had momentarily 
deprived her of the power of thought or 
action. The banner-men, bearing down 
upon her with raised whips and fierce faces, 
restored her to her senses. She turned and 
fled down the alley she had just left. She 
could hear the sharp whiz of whip-lashes 
through the air ; the banner-men were gain- 
ing on her. A convulsive shiver swept her 
frame ; she already seemed to feel the sting- 
ing blows upon her back and neck. The 
race was a hopeless one, she knew; they 
would overtake hersoon. Would they beat 
her to death, she wondered, or throw her 
into one of those awful prisons, where filth 
and torture would await her? The breath- 
ing of her tired pony grew louder, his pace 
slackened perceptibly. She urged him on 
with whip and voice. Gallantly he tried 
to answer her appeal, but his strength was 
spent; he stumbled and pitched forward 
heavily on his knees. The sudden fall 
threw Shirley from her saddle. With an 
ugly shout of triumph the banner-men were 
almost upon her. She sprang to her feet, 
and, throwing a despairing glance around, 
detected, in the long line of apparently un- 
broken wall lining each side of the alley, a 
wooden door not three feet from where she 
stood. 

She had no hope of escape, yet any- 
thing was preferable to inaction; she 
ran and flung herself against the door. It 
was not fastened, and yielded readily to 
the pressure. She had barely time to close 
it after her and securely bolt it when a 
shower of blows sounded on the wooden 
panels. She drew a deep breath, charged 
with keen relief. She knew the door would 
soon give way under the furious onslaught, 
but in the meantime she might yet make 
good her escape. The court in which she 
found herself was small and inexpressibly 
filthy. Near another wall, at the farther 
end of the place, were two or three dilapi- 
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dated houses with ragged mats swinging 
from the lintels. There was no sign of life 
about. Shirley lost no time, but ran across 
the court and into one of the low, narrow 
hovels to seek a hiding-place. The room 
was windowless, but a glint of light filtered 
through the matting in the doorway. Two 
things became plain to her, that a fat black 
pig, the only occupant, and a couple of 
stools and a table, on which were strewn 
pots and plates, would not give her con- 
cealment. The blows of the banner-men 
on the door increased in violence; a mo- 
ment more and they would be in the court. 
Shirley crouched down, her whole frame 
limp with terror. Something on the floor 
attracted her attention; it was a bamboo 
ladder, its rounds tied with string. The 
sight gave her new courage. She dragged 
the ladder outside, set it against the house, 
and was on the flat thatched roof when 
the loud cracking of split wood informed 
her that the door was broken in. Then she 
drew the ladder up after her. 

Close behind the house was a brick wall, 
and beyond it lay a private park. Without 
stopping to cast a backward glance at the 
rush of banner-men into the court, she 
swung herself down to the wall, then 
dropped twelve feet to the ground. She 
did not hear the men, after a short parley 
and fruitless search, leave the court again ; 
she lay white and motionless on the ground. 


WHEN Shirley regained consciousness, she 
was lying on a couch in a spacious apart- 
ment. The black-raftered ceiling, the par- 
titions of dark, trellised woodwork, the rows 
of carved ebony chairs with teapoys be- 
tween each two, and the floor of black tile, 
though handsome, lent a somber aspect to 
the room, relieved only by gaily tinted 
scrolls hanging on the walls. As she sat 
up, staring confusedly about, soft titters 
greeted her. Leaning on the arms of two 
amahs was a little lady barely numbering 
fifteen summers. Shirley struggled to her 
feet and with raised folded hands gave 
the Chinese salutation to the magnificently 
clad small figure. Then the two girls stared 
freely at each other; Shirley thought the 
other the most comical little person she 
had ever seen, yet not without a certain 
charm. 

She was dressed in a blue silk tunic with 
borders richly embroidered in variegated 
hues; her tiny feet, compressed to the ut- 
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most possibility, as befitted her high rank, 
were just visible under wide silk trousers. 
On her delicate wrists were bracelets of 
jade, and rings of the same weighed heav- 
ily from her ears, while on the first and 
second fingers of her hands she wore long, 
pointed gold shields, to protect the gro- 
tesque length of nails beneath. Her 
youthfully rounded cheeks were glaringly 
painted; even the eyelids were touched 
with red; and placed below the peevish 
little mouth was another daub of vermilion. 

Now began a series of pantomimes on 
the part of the little lady and her amahs 
which it was impossible to misapprehend. 
The mistress, with closed eyes, stretched 
herself full length on the couch, the maids 
strolled carelessly about; suddenly spying 
her, they cautiously drew near, expressing 
great surprise, then pity, as they bent over 
her. They beckoned to imaginary servants, 
and illustrated with remarkable fidelity the 
carrying of the prostrate figure to the room 
in which they now were. 

At the conclusion of this realistic dumb- 
show they signed to Shirley to tell her story 
in the same manner. This, however, was 
beyond her power. She could not turn 
herself into a street procession or a troop 
of enraged banner-men, even had she pos- 
sessed the best of pantomimic talent. After 
one or two futile attempts, she desisted. 
They did not urge her; the sound of an 
imperious voice, which Shirley rightly 
judged to belong to the master of the 
house, and footsteps on the paved court, 
were heard approaching. 

After a hurried consultation, the women 
motioned Shirley to follow, and hastily left 
the room, passing through a covered cor- 
ridor where a side door brought them into 
the women’s court. 

This was a large garden bright with the 
bloom of flowers; juniper shrubs, trained 
into curious representations of birds and 
animals, showed here and there between 
tall willows; small moss-grown grottoes 
were scattered artfully about, adding ap- 
parently to the size of the garden. 

On the winding foot-paths were pebble 
mosaics of figures and flowers, meant to 
beguile the stroller. 

A summer-house, erected on piles over 
the blue gleam of a pond in the center of 
the garden, was reached by a slender bridge 
of wood. The front and sides of this house 
had sliding windows of oiled paper, and 


could be opened or closed as desired. It 
was to this picturesque retreat that the 
women led Shirley. 

They were scarcely in the room when 
two eunuchs appeared with trays of food 
and diminutive wine-cups containing warm 
sam-shin, a strong spirituous drink that the 
American girl made but a feint of tasting. 
Her hostess was fed by the eunuchs, who 
plied the chopsticks with wonderful dex- 
terity. Shirley was embarrassed by the 
same attention from the amahs. 

When the repast was over, the fi-fa and 
the san-hein (three- and four-stringed gui- 
tars) were brought forth, upon which the 
amahs played with skill while the little 
hostess sang a plaintive song. 

All this, no doubt, was pleasant; but the 
pond had taken on a ruddy light, showing 
that the sun was low in the horizon, and 
every nerve in Shirley quivered with a long- 
ing to reach the mission before night should 
come. 

Unable to control herimpatience further, 
she rose, and tried to convey by gestures 
her desire to be taken home. But now the 
exquisite politeness of her hostess gave way 
to pouting and angry looks, while the 
amahs made her understand that for that 
night, at least, she must remain with them. 
It was a childish whim of the little Chinese 
lady to keep Shirley for yet a longer time ; 
chance had favored her in sending this 
foreign maiden to break the dull monotony 
of her daily life, and she was disposed to 
make the most of it. 

Again and again Shirley renewed her 
petition; it was always met with violent 
disapprobation, manifested by gestures and 
torrents of shrill words. Thus repulsed, 
she gave herself up to the most desponding 
reflections, nor were their efforts to divert 
her again in the least successful. She began 
to fear the caprice of her hostess might 
keep her captive for days. Once the little 
Chinese lady succeeded unconsciously in 
rousing her interest again. She had at- 
tempted to walk unassisted across the room ; 
the effort caused her to totter uncertainly ; 
the eunuchs seized her hastily, and lift- 
ing the helpless little creature, carried her 
back to her seat. Shirley watched in si- 
lence. What did the world hold for that 
small figure, gay in paints and silks and 
jewels ? 

Married, though but a child, her life was 
as unnatural as her poor little feet. A 
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swift, sudden resentment for her swept 
over Shirley. She took the slim, delicate 
hand in hers and gently stroked it. There 
was pity in the touch. The child raised 
her eyes in a wondering way and smiled. 
That smile had the effect of quite discon- 
certing the American girl; there was an 
unconscious assumption of superiority in 
it. It suddenly occurred to her that this 
small specimen of pitiful Chinese woman- 
hood bore the unmistakable stamp of race. 
She had once seen Prince Kung, and had 
readily agreed with her husband when he 
claimed that the Chinese prince would 
impress by his air of high birth and breed- 
ing even the select circles of Vienna, the 
most aristocratic city in the world. The 
Viennese dames, Shirley thought, would 
find their match in this child-wife of a 
Chinese aristocrat. 

When the twilight deepened, the little 
lady was carried from the summer-house 
across the flowering court and into the 
women’s apartments. Shirley followed, 


ardently hoping that now she would be 
allowed to return to her home and George. 

That night the emperor’s prayer was 
answered. The drought was broken. The 
rain fell softly at first, playing on the tiled 


roofs a mimic bass, and the wet willow leaves 
whispered an aérial soprano—a duet of natu- 
ralharmonies. Then came the cloud-burst, 
with a roar as of a cataract, and the earth 
was deluged with water. The pond swelled ; 
it overspread the garden with foaming 
waves, uprooted the grotesque juniper 
shrubs, so that they floated helplessly 
about, tore down the moss-grown grottoes, 
and lashed the pebble mosaics in the paths 
into wild confusion. 

The piles under the summer-house gave 
way, and the frail structure crashed into 
the water. Later a howling wind swept the 
earthen ornaments off the roofs into the 
compound, and threw the rain like hail- 
stones against the paper windows of the 
houses. 

But the streets of Peking that night re- 
ceived a celestial scouring the like of which 
they had not known for twenty years. 

In spite of her weariness, Shuiey could 
not sleep. The increasing noise of the ele- 
ments and her own uneasy thoughts kept 
her awake. She had not seen the master 
of the house until late that evening. He 
had thrown her a glance of cold dislike, 
and turning his back on her, spoke angrily 
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to his wife. His words produced a strange 
effect upon the little lady and her amahs; 
they displayed the utmost astonishment, 
mingled with something of admiration and 
yet pity, as they gazed on Shirley. 

A eunuch was then summoned, who 
conducted her through long, winding cor- 
ridors to her present room, which looked 
out on a stone-paved court. After padlock- 
ing the door from without, he left her. 
That this treatment was directly due to her 
encounter with the imperial procession that 
afternoon, Shirley had every reason to fear. 

She had thrown herself on the hard kang 
without undressing. She had no means of 
guessing how late it was when a violent 
rush of wind and rain tore the water-soaked 
paper in the window by her bed and 
drenched her. 

She started up, but was arrested by a 
sound outside the window. The storm had 
lulled again, and, except for the distant 
barking of a dog and the stealthy splash 
of rain on the stones, all was still. No; 
there it was again! 

Obeying an uncontrollable impulse, she 
crept to the window, thrust her head 
through the torn, pulpy paper, and with 
straining eyes peered out into the black 
night. 

“ Shirley!” came a sharp, eager whisper, 
and a figure crouching close to the wall by 
her window sprang erect. It was her hus- 
band. 

Her heart throbbed so loudly that she 
thought he must hear it. She was seized 
with such a sense of relief and happiness, 
it was as the intoxication of strong wine. 
She reeled, and clutched the window-frame 
with her trembling hands. Then an im- 
mense fear swept over her that it might be 
a waking dream, and she leaned far out of 
the window to feel his nearness. 

“Oh, George, is it really you?” Her 
voice was almost a sob. 

“Yes, dear heart, it is I. Quick! Step 
on the window-sill and jump down.” 

Fortunately for Shirley, the dwelling- 
houses in Peking are always low. From the 
room to the ground was an easy leap, and 
soon the missionary held her in his out- 
stretched arms. He pressed his wet face 
to hers, and while the storm raged with 
renewed fury and the rain fell in black 
sheets upon them, he sped silently through 
the court, carrying his bride strained 
against his breast. 





WHEN THE EMPEROR 


In the outer court he paused to listen 
cautiously. The girl in his arms scarcely 
breathed; she fancied she could discern 
shadowy forms lurking near, ready to 
spring on them. She clung closer to her 
husband. They were not far from the gate- 
keeper’s lodge; a lantern under the pro- 
jecting eaves threw a dim light on the 
massive gate in the wall. Not a sound 
was heard but the steadily falling rain. 
Noiselessly the missionary pushed past 
into the adjoining park. He now for the 
first time released his hold on Shirley ; she 
slipped from his arms and stood beside 
him. Whistling softly, he was answered 
by the flash of a lantern near them, re- 
vealing Sing’s pale, anxious face. When 
he saw his mistress standing straight, un- 
harmed, and happy, he drew a long sigh 
of relief, and hiding the lantern again be- 
neath his tunic, led the way to a small door 
in the wall. A cart was waiting in the 
street. The missionary lifted his bride in, 
placed himself beside her dripping figure, 
Sing grasped the reins, and they drove 
rapidly away. 

“ George,” said the bride, as she nestled 
contentedly in her husband’s protecting 
arms, “how did you find me?” 


“It was Sing who found you, love,” he 
answered. “When he saw the soldiers pur- 
suing you, he was almost beside himself 


with fear. He knew his head would n’t be 
worth a copper cash if he tried to interfere 
in your behalf. A short distance down the 
alley lives one of his acquaintances, night 
watchman to a wealthy nobleman in the 
neighborhood. There he gained admit- 
tance, and bribed a small boy to climb a 
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tree in the court and tell him what was 
going on outside. In this way he learned 
of your escape from the banner-men and 
your refuge in the park. He knew that 
the park was part of the grounds belong- 
ing to the nobleman for whom his friend 
works. This watchman expressed his con- 
viction that his master would hand you 
over to the authorities. Sing now hastened 
home with the news. There was no time 
to lose.” 

The missionary paused a moment to con- 
trol the emotion in his voice, then again 
took up the thread of his narrative. “I 
sought out the watchman, and with bribes 
won him to my service. I sent him to in- 
terrogate the servants and discover what 
attitude the nobleman had assumed toward 
you. His inquiries were successful; I 
learned that you were to be handed over 
to the Yamen in the morning. I knew 
your release could be demanded and in 
time granted through the proper official 
channels, but in the meanwhile you would 
be exposed to the horrors and filth of a 
Chinese prison. I could n’t rest with the 
awful thought of it, and determined to re- 
lease you this very night. With the conni- 
vance of the watchman, who admitted me 
privately into the grounds, and under cover 
of the darkness led me to your window, I 
succeeded.” 

“ George,” said the bride, presently, “I 
wish you were not a missionary —” 

“And so do I, for the space of half an 
hour, during which I would pound that 
Chinese nobleman into a very close re- 
semblance to a jellyfish,” remarked the 
missionary, grimly. 





THE REDEMPTION 


A “PA GLADDEN” STORY 


BY ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


“These were redeemed from among men.” 


farmer to his wife, as he 
brought in a brimming 
bucket of cold water 
from the well, “it air 
borne in upon me thet 
money air suttinly the 
fifth wheel in the wa- 
gon o’ progress. It keeps folks up late, an’ 
rises ’em airly. I hain’t out o’ bed afore 
the agents air hailin’ me from the pike.” 

“T seen Kirk Buckberry ridin’ up ter the 
fence,” smiled Ma Gladden, “ an’ calkilated 
he war tryin’ ter induce ye ter part with 
yer spendin’-money. Whut air his business 
afore breakfast? Did ye ast him in?” 

“He hed et airlier a place er two,” re- 
plied Pa Gladden, setting up chairs to the 
table; “an’ he hed ile sheers ter-day—ile 
sheers whar thar air actoolly no more ile 
than in thet empty lamp on the shelf. He 
war likewise soundin’ me on Persephone a 
leetle. Warnted ter know ef I hed sot her 
down in my will. Hain’t thet a leadin’ 
question, ma?” 

“ Kirk air turnin’ over in his mind whut 
other young fellers air studyin’ on,” said 
Ma Gladden, with a wise air. “Sence she 
got better, her vally hev riz. She don’t look 
so like the last 0’ pea-time, either ; an’ ef she 
would only roach up her hair a leetle an’ 
keer more fer frills, she ’d shorely hev every 
young feller an’ widower up an’ down 
trailin’ here.” 

Pa Gladden looked sober. 

“Saints an’ sinners, ma! I s’posed she’d 
hed her time an’ war over it—like the 
measles.” 

“Law, Asahel!”’ laughed his wife, in ac- 
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tual merriment, “ air ye still thet green ez ter 
effections o’ thet sort ? Them feelin’s hain’t 
often killed out by one trial at merryin’. 
I would n’t undertake ter measure thet 
widder’s feelin’s. She is shyer than any gal 
I ever hev seen; but law! she air human. 
Thet ’s why I been listenin’ ter yer talk o’ 
takin’ a boy ter raise. Persephone air most 
likely ter go, an’ we needs some one. I air 
only afeard I wull not be sympathizin’ 
enough with young boys. Ye hev ter raise 
em real keerful ter make good men o’ them. 
Persephone hev got leetle gentle, soft ways 
with men-folks, an’ she would hev helped a 
powerful ermount.” 

“She hain’t got merried yet,” said Pa 
Gladden, humbly, “but I hain’t goin’ ter 
sot down on any projec’ ter make women- 
folks happier. The Lord shorely made one 
good thing on airth, an’ thet air merried 
love—like ourn. I would n’t grudge it ter 
my wust enemy, fer it air the true manna in 
the desert. I tell ye I uster think myself 
erway erbove ye, hones’; but the Lord hez 
took thet clean outo’ me. Ye air the lead 
hoss.”” 

“Sho, now!” cried Ma Gladden, shoving 
her pan of biscuits into the oven, “ter hear 
ye talk! Whut ercount air I without ye? 
I war plumb made ter fill up yer needs with 
good food an’ ter look arter yer clothes.” 


JUNE came in that year with dawn-skies of 
mother-of-pearl over emerald fields and 
pastures ; with noons of translucent glitter 
reflected from a high-hung sun-lamp above 
a brilliant world. Field hedges showed 
long, perfumed rows of white, pink, and 
amber. The air was heavy with mingled 





scents. In the house-plots of the farms the 
greensward was covered day by day with 
the rose-petals from scrambling bushes. 

The delicacy of the atmosphere, the ex- 
ceptional verdancy and flowering of the 
fields, wooed forth the world. The rural 
folk went joyously and hopefully to heavy 
tasks. The old were young again, and care 
fled away in the promise of the year. 

In this floral festival there walked a tall 
young woman who, from afar, might have 
been taken for the daughter of Ceres, who 
lightly trod the flowery plain. But, if she 
were a Proserpine, it was after her return 
from the dark prison-house of sorrow and 
care. A lovely face was that, but too calm, 
and hers a bright eye that had often been 
washed with tears. Silent were her footfalls 
in the grassy pathway along the hedge-row, 
but still softer ones followed. The farm 
collie, Sheila, had long agosworn allegiance 
to Persephone’s vagrant moods. 

The robins flew unscared ; the splendor 
of the cardinal’s feathered garb flashed red 
between green tangles of brier and grape, 
ivy and woodbine, lovingly drawn together 
in close embraces. Along the low stone 
walls the wanderer stepped again and again 
over full-flowered branches of the wild 
scrambler rose or honeysuckle, and from 
her path she pushed aside tall and valiant 
daisy-stalks. Her soul responded to the 
splendid luxuriance of nature, and all black 
shadows were lifted. 

The farmer’s adopted daughter went on 
her way over the eastern field, through the 
farm woodland, to carry him an afternoon 
luncheon and cool drink. The old grove 
was a pitiful remnant of the once magnifi- 
cent forest that had covered the valley and 
hill-slopes in the eighteenth century. It was 
of some fifteen or twenty acres, rolling 
ground, and so remote from lanes and 
roads that it was rarely disturbed by the 
footof man. Persephone loved it well, and 
of late sought it often. She now lingered 
under the splendid iron beeches, oaks, and 
poplars, going reflectively over last year’s 
upcurled and decaying leaves. She walked 
bareheaded in the shade, her ruffled bonnet 
carried in a split basket. She climbed up 
and over tree-covered ridges. Suddenly 
Sheila bristled and growled ominously. As 
if waking from a happy dream, Persephone 
looked about, to see a human being, with 
his face hidden, lying prone in the leaves 
and fern of the beech-wood slope. 
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Her woman’s impulse was to slip quietly 
away as lightly as she had come. Then a 
wandering sun-ray, straight from the splen- 
did lamp of heaven, pierced through the 
green gloom, and reflected a dazzling, an- 
swering spark from a thing that lay near the 
man’s right hand. The sharp intuitions of 
past anguish sent a blighting truth home 
to the woman’s heart. A man was dead 
or to die. 

“Oh, Pa Gladden,” cried her soul, “ help 
him! help him!” 

Into her mind came one of the farmer's 
quaint bits of advice: “In times of sudden 
trouble, jes hold yerself level.” 

Level? What would “level’’ mean in 
this case? Pa Gladden was not far away, 
but she might not be able to reach him and 
return in time to save the man if a critical 
moment were at hand. She soon saw that 
he was not dead, for his fingers moved and 
groped restlessly in the dead leaves. She 
hesitated a moment only, and during it he 
raised a dreadful face. She knew then that 
he was young, and that he had once been 
handsome, but now his face was disfigured 
with pain and desperation. He looked for 
his revolver, and even touched it with a 
seeking hand. 

Then Persephone hushed Sheila’s whin- 
ings with a stern gesture. A great, a stu- 
pendous courage rose in her—a daring to 
do a deed of salvation. Poising herself 
lightly, first upon one foot and then upon 
the other, she stepped forward as stealthily 
and as subtly as an Indian. Her breath was 
repressed, her fingers trembled. When she 
stood above the still figure with the grace 
of a descending angel, she hovered but an 
instant. With marvelous deftness she 
picked up the pistol and ran over the 
slope toward Pa Gladden’s corn-field. The 
dog, in doubt, remained with the lunch- 
basket, but set up a furious barking. 

At the foot of the slope Pa Gladden saw 
her running, and came toward her. 

She, white and shaking, met him with the 
pistol held aloft. 

“Run to the wood!” she cried. “A 
man—” then gasping breath and a dra- 
matic gesture. 

Pa Gladden’s face grew dark. 

“Skeered ye? Who war it? Speak 
right up!” 

“T don’t know. I think he is going to 
kill himself. Run! Save him, dear Pa 
Gladden!” 
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Pa Gladden pointed at the revolver. 

“Ts thet weepon hisn ?” 

“Yes. I picked it up and ran as fast as 
I could.” 

“Waal,’—with a deep and relieved 
breath,—“onless he air carryin’ a hull 
gun-shop, he shorely won’t be dead till I 
arrive thar. How in Sam Hill did you git 
thet weepon?” 

She told him in a few words. Pa Glad- 
den regarded her with admiration. 

“ By the etarnal, honey! ye hev got a 
brave speerit! Hones’, I did n’t think it 
of ye. I’m goin’ right up thar ter console 
him. Ye run on down an’ tie up Prunelly 
afore she gits the hull corn-field inter thet 
onfoldin’ stomick o’ hern.” 

“Oh, do hurry! hurry! I ’Il see to the 
mare.” 

“Don’t ye worry, now. Hide thet on- 
godly thing in the fence-corner, an’ jump 
eroun’ home t’ other way. I’ll see ter the 
man, darter.”’ 

Persephone’s voice trembled to tears. 

“Leave you, Pa Gladden? No;I can’t 
do it.” 

“A nice, obedient darter ye shorely air,” 
retorted Pa Gladden—“ boun’ ter have yer 
own woman’s way. Don’t ye come out of 
thet field ontil I see how he ’s takin’ it— 
an’ do ye mind me thar?” 

Guided by the dog’s persistent barking, 
Pa Gladden climbed the slope. Sheila 
stood in front of the basket, but her eye 
never left the distracted creature who was 
searching here and there in the leaves and 
muttering inarticulate and dreadful things. 
He did not see the shirt-sleeved figure be- 
hind him, and Pa Gladden observed him 
silently. 

“Whut air yer trouble; my son ?”’ he in- 
quired mildly. 

The stranger faced about with a smo- 
thered cry. 

“Ye do seem ailin’ powerful,” con- 
tinued Pa Gladden. “Whut kin I do fer 
ye?” 

Again came a soundless effort at speech. 

“ Laws-a-massy! Air ye deef an’ dumb ? 
Here, set right down an’ pull yerself ter- 
gether. Ye hev gone plumb ter pieces.” 

He went over to the basket and brought 
it to the side of the trembling man. Sheila 
followed, sniffing cautiously. 

“Thar, ye drink thet! Ma Gladden’s 
root-beer air most comfortin’ on a hot day. 
Take another glass. Now eat this sand- 
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widge. I plumb do believe ye been neg- 
lectin’ yer meals.” 

The man drank slowly, but he refused 
the food. 

“ Please leave me,” he said faintly. 

Pa Gladden shook his head. 

“Not wishin’ to be ugly-like,” he ob- 
served, “I can’t do it noways at all. I’m 
goin’ ter set right down here with ye till 
the big black shadder passes. Ye see, I hev 
got a reg’lar soft spot in my make-up fer 
all young folks an’ their troubles. They ’re 
likely ter be hevin’ the bother of the uni- 
varse. They can’t be reconciled ter the 
way the Lord runs the world, but air allers 
plannin’ a play-actin’ world o’ thar own. 
Yes, it air mighty hard. I ’ve been through 
the hull business myself, an’ I ’d like to 
help ye pull yerself up out o’ the ditch.” 

Guided by her master’s tender tone, the 
collie had been creeping closer and closer 
to the stranger, and now slipped her nose 
into his palm in a friendly way. In an in- 
stant his whole frame was shaking. 

Pa Gladden waited. 

“Some folks air plumb down on dogs,” 
he thought, as he sat on a convenient log. 
“Suttinly Sheiler knew ernough ter break 
the ice. Thet man air in a bad shape, an’ 
yer Pa Gladden hez jes got ter land him 
on the shore.” 

After a little time he discreetly began : 

“Now, son, I wanter tell ye thet ye 
must n’t turn erway from sech friends as 
the Lord air sendin’ ye in a dark hour, I 
ast ye, aS man ter man, ter meet yer trou- 
bles an’ go on endurin’ of yer life. Ye 
must n’t ever tamper with yer Master’s 
doin’s. He made us, an’ not we ourselves.” 

Still the nervous fingers searched un- 
availingly among the dry leaves. 

“Ye might ez well quit thet,” went on 
Pa Gladden, solemnly. “The Lord God 
Almighty actoolly sent an angel to seal the 
tomb ag’in’ ye. Don’t ye know thet leetle 
weepon war taken from under yer very 
hand a spell back?” 

The young man sprang up, pallid and 
frightened. ‘ 

“What?” 

“Thet air the solemn truth. There 
moved a great directin’ finger through 
this wood, markin’ the way of a timid 
woman thet snatched up thet weepon ter 
save ye.” 

Handsome even in defiance, the young 
stranger faced the farmer. 





“T am a dead man,” he said. 

“Ye don’t look at all dead,” retorted Pa 
Gladden. “Ef it war the time fer jokes, I 
would state thet ye air at present a power- 
ful lively corpse. Fur be it from me ter be 
excitin’ yer feelin’s, but why do ye say thet 
so suttinly ?” 

He might as well have addressed a deaf 
man. The stranger continued muttering 
wildly and clutching the grass about him. 

“Tt ’pears ter me thet ye air erbout the 
sickes’ man I hev seen fer many a day,” 
said Pa Gladden, reflectively, “an’ ye 
shorely must be dealt with accordin’. It 
air a case fer Ma Gladden, ez thar air 
suthin’ in her constitution thet air soothin’ 
ter the sick. I calkilate ye wull bear 
watchin’ till we git ye ter a place whar ye 
kin be nussed up a spell.” 

The man turned his eyes on him sus- 
piciously. 

“T’m nothing or nobody,” he said, “and 
I am going to die.” 

“T calkilate not,” returned Pa Gladden; 
“not ef ye kin be pervented by mortal en- 
deavorin’. Now ye rest easy till I git 
back.” 

He hurried to the field fence like a boy. 

“ Persephone, thet man air ailin’. He air 
got a fever, most likely. I ll ride Prunelly 
up ter the house an’ hitch ’er ter the wagon. 
Ye must watch over thet stranger. Now 
don’t ye scrunch yerself together thet way. 
Shorely, arter grabbin’ thet weepon so bold- 
like, ye hain’t lost yer grit. Jes go up thar 
an’ be easy-like an’ woman-kind till yer 
ma an’ me gits back.” 

With a sinking heart the young widow 
climbed the slope. Sheila fawned upon 
her joyfully. When the stranger saw her, 
he tried to rise, to brush his disordered 
clothing, to acknowledge her presence. 
Persephone flushed, but went steadily to 
the basket and took the cup from it. This 
she filled in the hollow and brought to him. 

“Try to drink some water.” 

He did drink it eagerly, and thenscanned 
her features. 

“You must have taken my revolver.” 

She colored anew. 

“Please do not talk about it.* You are 
sick,” 

“Sick—sick!”” he muttered in disgust. 
“ Deathly sick of the whole world. That is 
what I am.” 

When the roll of. wagon wheels came, he 
had been quiet for a long time.. Perseph- 
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one dared not disturb him. There came 
voices, and Sheila darted away joyously. 

“Who is coming ?” asked the man, rais- 
ing his head. 

“Paand Ma Gladden,” replied Perseph- 
one—how gladly he could not know; 
“and we will get you home at once.” 

Along the ridge above hurried the pic- 
turesque figures of the farmer and his wife. 
When they reached the shade Ma Gladden 
removed her pink bonnet and revealed the 
fine, placid face, about which waved the 
yet brown hair. 

Pa Gladden was the first to reach the 
young man’s side. 

“Ye wull shorely be all right, young 
friend,” he announced, “fer here air yer 
Ma Gladden, an ye kin lean on her. Air 
ye feelin’ some better?” 

There were trembling and gasps forreply. 

Ma Gladden fairly flew to her new 
charge. 

“Don’t ye bother him now, Asahel. 
He air plumb onstrung. Let him do his 
talkin’ to-morrer, when he air rested up.” 

She helped up the man, he not resisting. 
She led him to the red wagon without a 
backward look. Pa Gladden whistled a 
long note. 

“Do not thet performance beat all, Per- 
sephone? Whut do ye think o’ Drusilly 
now? We finds a young man, an’ she 
walks him off. Bring erlong thet leetle 
weepon. We wull bury it in mem’ry 0’ 
the old Adam. I can’t help rejoicin’, my 
gal. Thet boy air appealin’ ter me, soul 
an’ body—an’, Persephone, ye can’t an’ 
ye won’t deny thet he air the handsomest 
feller thet ever sot foot in the Crossroads 
Settlement.” 


II 


THE coming of the sick stranger to the 
Gladden homestead was accompanied by 
great anxiety and many sorrowful hours. 
There was no thought in the minds of the 
people in the brown house save that of 
caring for him. The second midnight after 
he was found, Pa Gladden waited in the 
porch outside of Dr. Briskett’s house at 
the Crossroads Settlement for that good 
friend to array himself and come forth. 
Sad thoughts had held Pa Gladden during 
his hasty ride on Cephy after his old friend. 

“The boy air suttinly mortal bad, Dru- 
silly,” he said to Ma Gladden, at the.door ; 
“it wull take both nussin’.an’prayin’. We 
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can’t hev no strangers in. He might not 
like it when he war well.” 

The things he heard in the man’s ravings 
repeated themselves through the darkness. 

“Thet man hev shorely been down in- 
ter Satan’s regions,” he affirmed to himself. 

Doc Briskett speedily appeared. 

“Ts it the cow or Cephy this time, Pa 
Gladden ? I saw Ma Gladden and Perseph- 
one in the yard this evening as I passed.” 

Pa Gladden rose up from the porch 
bench. 

“ Neither one ner t’ other,” he said ; “ but 
I ’ll try ter tell ye ez we jump erlong.” 

The doctor listened with a snort of dis- 
approval now and again. 

“Doc, thar air a sick stranger ter our 
house. He hev been thar two days, an’ 
he air wrastlin’ with Satan hisself. Doc, 
wull ye save him? My hull heart hev got 
sort o’ holt on him a’ready.” 

“Because you have got the softest, sil- 
liest old heart that ever was. And taking 
care of sick folks costs money. Who is 
going to pay you, Pa Gladden?” 

Pa Gladden waited for a moment, then 
said humbly : 

“Doc, ye know I got enough fer thet 
any time.” 


Doc Briskett looked up in the starlight 


at the small man’s face. It seemed white 
and wan to him. 

“Well, I ll do all I can. I usually do. 
Lord! but you do deserve to get something 
from the Almighty besides tramps and 
beggars. Pity you did n’t have a dozen 
children—you—you essence of all father- 
hood.” 

“Thet air a big contrac’ ter fill,” said 
Pa Gladden, “but I often do feel thet 
way.” 

“Your visitor is a sick man; I ’d never 
remember that shooting business against 
him. But who ishe? Where did he come 
from? We don’t see many strangers in the 
Valley.” 

Pa Gladden drew a deep breath. 

“ Doc, ye ’re runnin’ me clost down ter 
ground. But I don’t erlow ter put my mind 
on whut air past. I’m jes extry sot on thet 
young man a’ready. I been waitin’ nigh 
on ter thirty year fer a son, an’ I’m old, 
like Eli—an’ I wish ye could see his eyes 
a-follerin’ me now; thet ’s all.” 

“Not all,” thought the doctor, as he sat 
by the bedside of his patient and watched 
the untiring -ministrations of the three 
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dwellers in the brown house. There were 
many. things shrieked out in delirium and 
mumbled in stupor that were as if spoken 
in a tongue unknown to these simple folk. 
Names crossed the parched lips, curses, 
pleadings, and despairing farewells ; but no 
one remembered them. It was the white 
mist of dawn, a week later, before the rav- 
ings ceased and the young stranger fell 
into a sleep. The women were rattling at 
the kitchen stove when Doc Briskett, who 
had hurried in after a night call out Sinai 
way for this turn that he feared, lifted one 
thin hand and laid it down most gently. 

“There! The worst is probably over, Pa 
Gladden. I guess he ’ll pull through, if 
you keep him quiet and Ma Gladden feeds 
him up. Don’t you worry him with a 
thing.” 

Pa Gladden, care-worn, coatless and 
shoeless, had passed the night in the parlor 
rocker by the bedside. Now his face was 
transfigured with ineffable joy. 

“T jes could n’t let go my holt on him, 
doc. It hain’t but a week sence I fust met 
him, but I hev lived with him from baby- 
hood cl’ar up ter manhood. I tuk him in 
the speerit when fust I seen him in them 
woods—an’ thet means a most deep-rootin’ 
feelin’. S-sh! He air shorely sleepin’ like 
a baby child. Let ’s jes step out ter a bite 
o’ breakfas’, doc. We both needs it bad.” 

At the table the good doctor looked with 
concern at the worn farmer, his wife, and 
the young woman, all of whom had given 
their strength and help to aid a fellow- 
mortal to return to life. 

“There is such a thing as the Christian 
religion, is n’t there?” he observed to Ma 
Gladden. 

“My great soul!” she cried, “air there 
any one in sober senses thet denies it ?” 

“Many,” returned the doctor, “specially 
outside the Long Valley. Religion is really 
fashionable here, and some people do prac- 
tise what they preach.” 

“Go ’long, ef ye ’’re hintin’ at us!” cried 
Ma Gladden. “I calkilate thet boy thar ’Il 
appreciate our work some day er rother.” 

“Tf he don’t,” remarked the doctor, “ it 
will be good returned to yourselves, if it 
was hard work. You all look exactly like 
holy angels to me—honest.” 

A month later a hollow-eyed and feeble 
creature strayed aimlessly down the garden 
path.to the front stile. The rose-petals had 
fallen, and the buds of the tiger-lilies were 








tawny. Since his convalescence had set in, 
the invalid had been reserved and reticent. 
Perhaps the quick-witted Persephone best 
guessed his mental suffering, but her sym- 
pathy never went further than quiet care 
and unobtrusive attentions. 

The halting footsteps reached Pa Glad- 
den’s side. The farmer was perched on the 
fence in his favorite attitude, whittling re- 
flectively, and lost to the world. His face 
was lighted by a gorgeous sunset glow. 
He did not know of any approach until a 
thin hand lay lightly upon his arm. Then, 
as he turned quickly, the joy of a great 
thankfulness illumined his features. 

“Son, I war considerin’ erbout ye. Here, 
set down.” 

He put forth a protecting hand and 
guided the weak one to the steps of the 
stile. 

“Thar, rest yerself. Ye shorely air get- 
tin’ a leetle stronger every day.” 

The invalid shook himself impatiently. 

“T used to be very strong—row and lift 
and jump, you know.” 

“Tt wull all come eroun’ in time,” said 
Pa Gladden, tenderly, “an’ when ye git 
ter plowin’, ye ’ll be stronger ’n ever. It 
hez been borne in on me many a time thet 
thar hain’t no strength on airth like plowin’ 
strength. It takes yer bone an’ marrer, 
yer muscle an’ yer mind. It opens up the 
hull world, thet keepin’ o’ a straight furrer. 
It lays down the right lines o’ life, jes ez 
feedin’ animals makes a man real keerful- 
like an’ tender o’ human bein’s.”’ 

“T ’m wondering about my life.” 

“Prubably. It air powerful hard on ye, 
bein’ sick an’ all this. But jes ye hold right 
by yer old Pa Gladden. I war settin’ here 
a-plannin’ fer ye. Ye did n’t know thet, 
did ye?” 

“T know that you are always good.” 

“Thet ’s a comfortin’ feelin’ fer ye ter 
hev. It air wuth a sight ter me. Jes lean 
on me.” 

“T will have to.” 

“Suttinly. Now whut air it layin’ on yer 
mind ter-night ? I seen thet ye did n’t keer 
fer any o’ yer Ma Gladden’s supper-fixin’s.” 

“Well,” began the invalid, shyly, “I did 
not mean to show it. But—it is all differ- 
ent. Iam grateful. Can’t you understand ? 
It seems that I cannot bear it—either the 
past, or the goodness, or this peace. It was 
sudden.” 

“T kin shorely understand,” asserted Pa 
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Gladden; “yes, son, I kin. I kin see thet 
ye air uster action an’ ter a busy life, an’ 
ter papers an’ books, an’ yer mind full o’ 
the hull world. I hain’t fergot thet; only 
doc said ye must n’t see a book ner a paper 
yet. Thar air a boxful in the shed thet 
Persephone writ ter Elder Torrence ter 
send down. Ma an’ me air calkilatin’ ter 
enjoy everything from hearin’ ye expound 
an’ onfold it, supplyin’ our shortcomin’s in 
edication. When ye air stronger, an’ ye 
kin stretch yer legs over a hoss, Doc Bris- 
kett hez his eye on one o’ Noey Hyde’s 
sorrels fer ye. I’m aimin’ ter set ye up in 
the hawg business next fall. Hawgs air 
money.” 

A gleam of amusement kindled in the 
young man’s eyes. 

“Hogs and salvation! Oh, Pa Gladden, 
that ’s not a bad idea. I know something 
of it. But there. I think I could make 
you some money. You see, doing nothing 
frets me. Let me go into the fields and 
ride about with you to-morrow.” 

“Ye must be ontyin’ yer Ma Gladden’s 
apurn-strings, must ye?”’ said the farmer. 
“Mebbe next ye ’ll get tired an’ want ter 
leave us. It ’d be a hard blow ter yer Ma 
Gladden an’ ter me.” 

The young man laid a shaking hand on 
Pa Gladden’s arm. 

“T believe I would like to stay here. I 
believe it would make a man of me. I 
may be able to be of some help to you 
after a while.” 

“Now glory be ter glory!” cried Pa 
Gladden, “ye hev blown erway the larst 
worry *bout ye on my soul. We ’re Pa 
Gladden an’ son, hain’t we? We air pard- 
ners ter do right an’ ter help on the hull 
world. Yer past air nothin’, fer redeemin’ 
love hez got ye now. Come, the dew air 
fallin’, an’ ye hain’t real strong yet, son. 
We wull go inside, an’ to-morrer ye ’ll be a 
powerful sight better in yer body an’ yer 
speerit. Le’ ’s go inside.” 


Ill 


“But you are taking me wholly on trust,” 
said the young man, when they were sitting 
by the window in Persephone’s “ off room,” 
which had been made a temporary hospital. 
“T calkilate thet we hev ter take a heap 
o’ things on trust,” said Pa Gladden, in 
reply, “er allers be mis’rable.” 
“T want to tell you about it. I must— 
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only the names. I am actually a homeless 
and nameless tramp, Pa Gladden. I sold 
my inheritance for folly. You can guess 
that it was about money, and that money 
straightened it up. But it had somehow 
leaked out, and they said—my people—I 
must go away—forever; it would be better 
for me to be dead than for people to re- 
member it against the name and disgrace 
it. So—they gave out that I had killed 
myself —away from home.” 

“Plumb onbelievable!” exclaimed Pa 
Gladden, his eyes very wide open. 

“T was a wanderer withoutaname. My 
money gave out. You know the rest. I 
was a dead man when I fell down in your 
woodland.” 

“The soul cannot die,” said Pa Gladden, 
solemnly. “Did any one s’pose ye could 
put thet on an’ off like an old pair o’ 
shoes ?” 

There was a silence. 

“Where I came from there was not so 
much account of souls,” said the young 
man, finally. 

“Waal,” said Pa Gladden, “ye air sut- 
tinly in a most oncommon sort o’ tribblela- 
tion. It don’t stand ter reason thet any 
man would like ter be in yer boots. It 
strikes me thet them folks thet war so awful 
hard on ye war a-pitchin’ ye straight inter 
the open arms o’ Satan. Do ye mean ter 
say thet there air no human ties ter bind 
upon ye now?” 

“T have said farewell to everything in 
this life,” answered the stranger, stoutly. 
“T have given up my former name, family, 
everything. I have no idea what to do, if 
I live, unless I can labor here.” 

“Pears ter me thet depends entirely on 
yer own state o’ mind,” replied Pa Glad- 
den. “If ye hain’t got any hanker arter 
yerself in the past, it strikes me thet ye air 
jes erbout in the state o’ thet thief thet war 
hangin’ on the cross next ter God’s Son. 
Don’t ye remember them sclemn words: 
‘Ter-night thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise’? God has p’intedly saved ye by re- 
deemin’ love fer a good life. Ye ’ve been 
hung on your cross of affliction an’ sufferin’ 
ontil the old Adam orter be plumb dead in 
ye this minute.” 

A look of incredulity crossed the pallid 
face. ' 

“Is there any life left for me?” 

“A life o’ right-doin’,”. spoke Pa Glad- 
den, strongly. “It air plain ter see thet 
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ye ’ve had oncommon chances, an’ ye 
hain’t done one thing with them. Now 
thet ye hain’t got any chance at all, mebbe 
yer speerit wull rise an’ climb out o’ its 
encumberin’ shell.” 

There was another long silence, and one 
evidently grateful to Pa Gladden. Finally 
the stranger lifted up his head and said: 

“Then you really think there is a chance 
for me?” 

“Waal, now, son, ye don’t know yer Pa 
Gladden. Do I believe thet the wicked 
can return? I should say thet I do. It 
hev allers been made cl’ar to me thet the 
best saints air made out o’ the wust sinners. 
It ’s wuth sufferin’ to know sin when it ’s 
hangin’ around.” 

The man raised to Pa Gladden eyes that 
had once been beautiful. 

“T don’t know how,” he said quietly. 
“T only know one way to live. It has not 
been your way, that ’s plain.” 

“ Lay yer old way right down,” cried Pa 
Gladden ; “be a mere nothin’ in the Lord’s 
palm. Purty soon ye ’ll see cl’arly the 
lines 0’ every man’s life. They air jes 
the same thet ’s writ out in the Scripters, 
the life o’ thet Young Man thet once lived 
among men, who worked and loved and 
was tempted and died, all on the lines o’ 
common men. All men go the old Christ- 
way onknowin’. They ’re born ter suffer, 
ter die, ter be born ag’in on earth. Son, 
ye got the signs the plainest I ever seen. 
‘Arise and come forth,’ they ’re all a-say- 
in’; ‘be ye a new man!’” 

The stranger gazed at him earnestly. 

“Yer hain’t so much ter blame fer whut 
yer were erbout ter do some time ago ez ye 
might be. Ye war clean daft, an’ ye ’ve 
been saved by a mericle,’ went on Pa 
Gladden. 

“So you believe in miracles?” 

“Do I believe in mericles? I seen too 
many 0’ God’s plain movin’s o’ things ter 
disbelieve ’em.”’ 

Suddenly the stranger asked : 

“Pa Gladden, is there any way for me 
to live again?” 

“Shorely.” 

“Will you help me to see it?” 

“Shorely, shorely.” 

“But I have n’t evena name. I gavea 
solemn promise never to use my own 
again.” 

Pa’s brow darkened. 

“T allers hev felt,” he observed more 











mildly than ever, “thet, ef I ’d hed any 
special childern o’ my own, I ’d ’a’ follered 
’em clean down ter hell’s back door an’ 
drug ’em back ef they went wrong. But 
folks in the world air warped mighty vari- 
ous, mighty various. Human ties binds 
folks the strongest ter the love o’ God, 
but sometimes they air plumb outraged. 
I can’t see why ye hed ter be pushed cl’ar 
ter the jumpin’-off place, but it war the 
evident intention.” 

His hearer trembled anew. 

“But God’s ways air myster’us. One 
man’s loss air ginerally another’s gain. Ye 
war speakin’ o’ stayin’ here. Yer Ma Glad- 
den an’ me hev lately been talkin’ erbout 
takin’ a waif er stray an’ givin’ him a 
chance ter grow ter be a useful man. The 
Lord war markin’ out another pusson fer 
us ter adopt, an’ thet air ye, my son. Ef 
ye wull take yer chance on these fields an’ 
on this farm ter lead a hard-workin’ life 




























EA, I have lived. 

















I know no fear: 









































A STATUE 


A SPAFUE 
FOCAL STG, 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


Pass on, 
And trouble me with questions nevermore. 
I suffered. I have won 
A solemn peace—my peace forevermore. 
Leave me in silence here. 
I have no hope, no care; 


Though I have sought, I care not now to find. 
If I have asked, I wait for no reply. 
My eyes, from too much seeing, are grown blind. 
I am not dead, yet do not need to die. 
Pass on. Ye cannot reach me any more. 
Pass on, for all is past! 
Hush! Silence settles ever more and more— 
Silence and night at last. 
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with us, we wull try ter be lovin’ parents 
ter ye, an’ ter uphold ye, an’ ter lead ye 
ter right-doin’.” 

“T don’t deserve it.” 

“Oh, yes, ye do,” said Pa Gladden. 
“God thinks ye do—an’ we air suttinly 
willin’ ter leave it ter his jedgment.” 

“But I cannot tell you my name.” 

“Ez ter thet,” went on Pa Gladden, “it 
would prubably encumber ye. I hain’t but 
one thet I hev a right ter give ye, an’ thet 
air my own. It allers hez been a poor an’ 
hones’ one. I shell allers be Pa Gladden 
till the day o’ my death, so I wull pass the 
Asahel Gladden on ter ye. Asy Gladden ? 
Law, now! How it do bring up young 
days! Now, Asy, this wull be good news 
fer the women-folks, specially yer Ma 
Gladden. Let ’s adjourn ter the kitchen 
an’ celebrate with the best we got, an’ ef 
it hain’t the fatted calf, it orter be, fer ye 
air well wuth it.” 


For I have borne, but now no longer bear. 


Deep-hid Sorrow calls me kin, 

But my calm she cannot break. 
I know not good, I know not sin; 
Nor love nor hate can me awake. 


— sain 


Fate al Ce 




















POOR YORICK 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Fea HERE is extant in the city 
of New York an odd piece 
of bric-d-brac which I am 


were in my own possession. 

On a bracket in Edwin 

Booth’s aieaden at The Players—the 
apartment remains as he left it that solemn 


April day ten years ago—stands a sadly 
dilapidated skull which the elder Booth, 
and afterward his son Edwin, used to so- 
liloquize over in the graveyard at Elsinore 
in the fifth act of “ Hamlet.” 

A skull is an object that always invokes 


interest more or less poignant; it always 
has its pathetic story, whether told or un- 
told; but this skull is especially a skull 
“with a past.” 

In the early forties, while playing an 
engagement somewhere in the wild West, 
Junius Brutus Booth did a series of kind- 
nesses to a particularly undeserving fellow, 
the name of him unknown to us. The 
man, as it seemed, was a combination of 
gambler, horse-stealer, and highwayman 
—in brief, a miscellaneous desperado, and 
precisely the melodramatic sort of person 
likely to touch the sympathies of the half- 
mad player. In the course of nature or the 
law, presumably the law, the adventurer 
bodily disappeared one day, and in time 
ceased to exist even as a reminiscence 
in the florid mind of his sometime bene- 
factor. 

As the elder Booth was seated at break- 
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fast one morning in a hotel in Louisville, 
Kentucky, a negro boy entered the room 
bearing a small osier basket neatly covered 
with a snowy napkin. It had the general 
aspect of a basket of fruit or flowers sent 
by some admirer, and as such it figured 
for a moment in Mr. Booth’s conjecture. 
On lifting the cloth the actor started from 
the chair with a genuine expression on his 
features of that terror which he was used 
so marvelously to simulate in “ Richard 
III” in the midnight tent-scene or as 
Macbeth when the ghost of Banguo usurped 
his seat at table. 

In the pretty willow-woven basket lay 
the head of Booth’s old pensioner, which 
head the old pensioner had bequeathed 
in due legal form to the tragedian, begging 
him henceforth to adopt it as one of the 
necessary stage properties in the fifth act 
of Mr. Shakspere’s tragedy of “ Hamlet.” 
“Take it away, you black imp! ” thundered 
the actor to the equally aghast negro boy, 
whose curiosity had happily not prompted 
him to investigate the dark nature of his 
burden. 

Shortly afterward, however, the horse- 
stealer’s residuary legatee, recovering from 
the first shock of his surprise, fell into the 
grim humor of the situation, and proceeded 
to. carry out to the letter the testator’s 
whimsical request. Thus it was that the 
skull came to secure an engagement to 
play the réle of poor Yorick in J. B. Booth’s 
company of strolling players, and to con- 





POOR YORICK 


tinue awhile longer to glimmer behind the 
footlights in the hands of ~his famous 
son. 

Observing that the grave-digger in his 
too eager realism was damaging the thing, 
—the marks of his. pick and spade are 
visible on the’ cranium,— Edwin Booth 
presently replaced’it with a papier-maché 
counterfeit manufactured in the property- 
room of the theater. During his subsequent 
wanderings in Australia and California, he 
carefully preserved the relic, which finally 
found repose on the bracket in question. 

How often have I sat, of an afternoon, 
in that front room on the fourth floor of 
the club-house in Gramercy Park, watching 
the winter or summer twilight gradually 
softening and blurring the sharp outline of 
the skull until it vanished uncannily into 
the gloom! Edwin Booth had forgotten, 
if ever he knew, the name of the man; but 
I had no need of it in order to establish 
acquaintance with poor Yorick. In this 
association I was conscious of a deep tinge 
of sentiment on my own part, a circum- 
stance not without its queerness, consider- 
ing how very distant the acquaintance 
really was. 

Possibly he was a fellow of infinite jest 
in his day; he was sober enough now, and 
in no way disposed to indulge in those 
flashes of merriment “that were wont to 
set the table on a roar.” But I did not 
regret his evaporated hilarity; I liked his 
more befitting genial silence, and had 
learned to look upon his rather open coun- 
tenance with the same friendliness as that 
with which I regarded the faces of less 
phantasmal members of the club. He had 
become to me a dramatic personality as 
distinct as that of any of the Thespians I 
met in the grill-room or the library. 

Yorick’s feeling in regard to me was a 
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subject upon which I frequently specu- 
lated. There was at intervals an alert 
gleam of intelligence in those cavernous 
eye-sockets, as if the sudden remembrance 
of some old experience had illumined them. 
He had been a great traveler, and had 
known strange vicissitudes in life ; his stage 
career had brought him into contact with 
a variegated assortment of men and wo- 
men, and extended his horizon. His more 
peaceful profession of holding up mail- 
coaches on lonely roads had surely not 
been without incident. It was inconceiv- 
able that all this had left no impressions. 
He must have had at least a faint recollec- 
tion of the tempestuous Junius Brutus 
Booth. That Yorick had formed his esti- 
mate, and probably not a flattering one, 
of me is something of which I am strongly 
convinced. 

At the death of Edwin Booth, poor Yor- 
ick passed out of my personal cognizance, 
and now lingers an incongruous shadow 
amid the memories of the precious things 
I lost then. 

The suite of apartments formerly oc- 
cupied by Edwin Booth at The Players 
has been, as I have said, kept unchanged 
—a shrine to which now and then some 
loving heart makes silent pilgrimage. On 
a table in the center of his bedroom lies 
the book just where he laid it down, an 
ivory paper-cutter marking the page his 
eyes last rested upon; and in this cham- 
ber, with its familiar pictures, pipes, and 
ornaments, the skull finds its proper sanc- 
tuary. If at odd moments I wish that by 
chance poor Yorick had fallen to my care, 
the wish is only half-hearted, though had 
that happened, I would have given him 
welcome to the choicest corner in my study 
and tenderly cherished him for the sake of 
one who comes no more. 











NOTEWORTHY RESULTS OF THE 
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RAPID GROWTH OF POPULATION—INTERSTATE MIGRATIONS—CITY AND 
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GROWTH OF TRUSTS—EXPANSION IN 
THE EXPORT TRADE 


BY THE HON. W. R. MERRIAM 


Director of the Last Census 


meee tion, two to ao aan four 
to manufactures, and two to vital statistics 
—are now before the public. To be sure, 
certain special reports corresponding to the 
subsidiary ones included in the eleventh 
census are yet to be prepared, but, not- 
withstanding that fact, the twelfth census 
is virtually completed. 

Most of these ten thousand pages are 
covered with figures for the States, coun- 
ties, and towns of this vast country; and 
so great is the mass of detail presented 
that it is difficult to determine which are 
the most important facts, the most note- 
worthy results. The point of view varies, 
and no two men would select for mention 
the same topics. I have been particu- 
larly impressed with the results and infer- 
ences that follow; but probably no one 
of the former subordinates in the Census 
Office or of the outside students of statistics 
would make precisely the same selection. 

It is likely, however, that in any consid- 
eration of the returns of the twelfth census 
the growth of population would be one 
of the first subjects to attract attention. In 
this article the subject is discussed with 
special reference to the changes that are 
taking place in the territorial distribution 
of population, and in its constituent ele- 
ments. The tendency toward aggregation 
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in large cities, which is so characteristic of 
the present period, has an important bear- 
ing on social and economic conditions. 
The presence in our population of the negro 
and foreign elements involves serious prob- 
lems, the solution of which requires the 
highest statesmanship. As we have among 
us more than ten million foreigners and 
nearly nine million negroes, census data 
bearing on these topics can hardly fail to 
be of interest. 

It is unfortunate that the quality of im- 
migration is changing for the worse. The 
present industrial prosperity is attracting 
crowds of foreigners, many of them unfit 
for assimilation with our people and not 
in sympathy with our plan of govern- 
ment. This danger is serious enough to 
attract public attention, so that proper safe- 
guards should be instituted for the protec- 
tion of the standard of American citizenship. 
“ Americans, on guard!” was the shibbo- 
leth of a political party forty or fifty years 
ago, and although no sensible man is. now 
afraid that any foreign influence will obtain 
a strong foothold in our system of politics, 
the education and assimilation of the foreign 
element still continues of far-reaching im- 
portance. 

The color-line is. an ever-pressing subject 
in the South—a difficult problem that time 
alone will solve. The evolution of a race 
to higher conditions has ever been slow, 
and it will be in this instance. The man 
of the South must be trusted to work this 








out in his own good time. He is charged 
with the burden, and must bear it. The 
colored man is gaining in literacy, but 
his gain is slow, and slowly, therefore, must 
he expect to acquire the right to full citi- 
zenship. 

The advance of intelligence and educa- 
tion is measured by the statistics of illit- 
eracy. This subject, which is of great 
importance, has been treated with consid- 
erable detail in the report on population. 
Some interesting results are brought out by 
comparisons between the different parts of 
the country, between urban and rural dis- 
tricts, and between the different elements 
of the population. 

In this age material progress and indus- 
trial development are given great, perhaps 
undue, importance. But this progress is 
the basis of all higher activity, and the 
country is to be congratulated on the fact 
that the last decade is shown by census 
figures to have been one of remarkable and 
healthy growth in the two great branches 
of production, agriculture and manufac- 
tures. Many of our statesmen and econo- 
mists have maintained that the tilling of the 
soil is the foundation on which the hope 
of the country rests, while others have in- 
sisted that a system of protection will de- 
velop our natural resources in the form of 
coal,-iron, and other metals, thus building 
up national industries, and incidentally 
giving the workingman higher wages. 
Jefferson and Hamilton represented the 
extremes of these two theories. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the reported 
value of the products of manufactures 
passed the reported value of agricultural 
products. The statistics of the last census 
show that the gap between these two great 
lines of national activity is growing stead- 
ily wider, which suggests that the theories 
of Hamilton have triumphed. Generaliza- 
tions of this kind, however, are at best un- 
satisfactory. In a country such as ours, 
where the investment in both agriculture 
and manufactures is vast, accurate com- 
parisons are difficult ; and there are doubt- 
less many persons who would insist that 
the United States is still predominantly an 
agricultural nation. 


POPULATION 


THE total population enumerated by the 
twelfth census was 76,303,387; but while 
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the area of enumeration covered Alaska 
and Hawaii, it did not include Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Guam, or Samoa. The 
population of these newly acquired islands 
has, however, been ascertained, partly by 
estimates and partly by special censuses. 
Including these estimates, the total popu- 
lation of the United States and its outlying 
possessions in 1900 was as follows: 


Area of enumeration 76,303,387 
Philippine Islands 6,961,339 
Powe. 50 8 5" 953,243 
SC ae i OE ee Ee 9,000 
SOUNOG Ss a ne ee x 6,100 

Total . . . 84,233,069 


The only countries surpassing the United 
States in number of inhabitants are the 
Chinese Empire, the British Empire, the 
Russian Empire, and probably France, 
with the inclusion of its African posses- 
sions. 

In 1890 the United States had a popu- 
lation of 62,979,766. In 1900 the popu- 
lation comprised within what might be 
termed the greater United States exceeded 
that number by 21,253,303, or thirty-four 
percent. Of this increase 8,083,683 was 
added by the annexation of new territory ; 
the remainder, 13,169,620, represents the 
growth within the former territorial limits 
of the country, resulting from immigration 
and natural increase. 

In 1900 the population of continental 
United States was 75,994,575, having in- 
creased 13,046,861, or twenty-one per 
cent., since 1890. To this increase in 
population New York State alone con- 
tributed over a million and a quarter, 
Pennsylvania a little over a million, and 
Illinois about a million. The increase in 
these three States forms one fourth of the 
total increase. The only other States show- 
ing an increase of over half a million were 
Texas and Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding the steady migration 
westward which has been in progress since 
the country was first settled, the great mass 
of the population is still located in the 
East. In 1900 the States along the At- 
lantic coast, which comprise less than fif- 
teen per cent. of the total area of the main- 
land of the United States, contained over 
forty per cent. of the total population ; and 
the States east of the Mississippi, compris- 
ing less than thirty per cent. of the total 
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DIAGRAM OF THE POPULATION BY MAIN GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


area, contained over seventy per cent. of 
the total population. Dividing the main- 
land of the United States into two equal 
parts, east and west, it is found that over 
ninety per cent. of the total population 
is located in the eastern half. 


The changes in the distribution of popu- 
lation between the East and the West have 
been less marked in the last decade than 
in the one preceding. In the decade from 
1880 to 1890 the percentage of population 
west of the Mississippi increased from 
twenty-two and five tenths to twenty-six 


and seven tenths; in the last decade it in- 
creased only from twenty-six and seven 
tenths to twenty-seven and six tenths. 
Apparently the westward movement of 
population has been in some degree 
checked or diverted. The West is still 
gaining on the East, but less rapidly than 
it was. 
INTERSTATE MIGRATIONS OF 
NATIVE POPULATION 


Or the 65,767,451 native Americans re- 
siding in the United States in 1900, 51,- 
979,651, or seventy-nine per cent., were 
residents of the State or Territory in which 
they were born. The percentage was 
slightly larger than it was in 1890, and 
has, in fact, shown an increase at every 
census since 1860. It is evident that the 
native American is slowly but steadily be- 
coming less migratory. This may indicate 
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a growing contentment of national dis- 
position. At the same time it is probable 
that the inducements to migrate are less 
strong than they once were; as the coun- 
try becomes more thickly settled, its pop- 
ulation more evenly distributed, and its 
natural resources more fully utilized, the 
economic advantages-of one region over 
another naturally become less marked. The 
native population appears to be tending 
toward a state of equilibrium, and it is 
probable that the percentage of interstate 
migration within the limits of the mainland 
of the United States will continue to dimin- 
ish slowly from decade to decade. The 
effect which the recent acquisition of ter- 
ritory may have upon the movement of 
native population is, of course, another 
story, to be told by the censuses of the 
future. 

If we take the Mississippi as the dividing- 
line between the East and the West, we 
find that 4,512,097 native Easterners have 
taken up their abode in the West, while 
the number of native Westerners living in 
the East is only 518,543. The difference, 
3,993,554, represents the debt which the 
West owes the East in the interchange of 
native population. 


URBAN POPULATION 


‘THE proportion of the population living in 


cities has shown a marked increase at each 
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URBAN POPULATION: PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION LIVING 
IN TOWNS OF OVER 4000 INHABITANTS 


successive census. In 1790 the total popu- 
lation of the six cities having a population 
of over 8000 each was only 131,472, or 
less than four per cent. of the total for the 
United States. In 1900 there were 545 
places above that limit in size, and they 
comprised a population of 24,992,199, or 
thirty-three and one tenth per cent. of the 
total population. It is noticeable, however, 
that the increase in the percentage of 
urban population was not nearly so great 
in the last decade as it was in the preced- 
ing one. Between 1880 and 1890 the per- 
centage advanced from twenty-three to 
twenty-nine; in 1900 it had advanced only 
to thirty-three, as already noted. Appa- 
rently the movement toward cities is 
decreasing. It is somewhat difficult, how- 
ever, to draw a line between urban and 
rural population, and any line must be in 
some degree arbitrary. On lowering the 
limit so as to include all places having a 
population of 4000 or more, the present 
urban population rises to a total of 28,- 
372,392, which is thirty-seven per cent. 
of the total population of the mainland of 
the United States. But there are 9553 
incorporated places having less than 4000 
inhabitants each, and comprising in the ag- 
gregate a population of 8,208,480, which 
may be regarded as partly urban and partly 


rural. This population, which constitutes 
nearly eleven per cent. of the total, is 
therefore classified as semi-urban. There 
then remains a population of 39,413,703, 
which is distinctly rural in character, and is 
equivalent to nearly fifty-two per cent., or 
more than one half, of the total population 
of continental United States. 

The social and economic characteristics 
of urban communities vary greatly accord- 
ing to the number of inhabitants. The con- 
trast between great cities like New York 
and Chicago, and towns of 5000 or 10,000 
inhabitants, is more marked than that be- 
tween the latter class of places and the dis- 
tinctly rural districts. It has been said that 
urban growth is essentially a great-city 
growth, and that as a general rule the 
attractive power which cities exert over 
the population increases with their size. At 
any rate, a special interest attaches to the 
statistics of the large communities as dis- 
tinguished from the small ones. Of the to- 
tal population of the United States, twenty- 
six per cent. live in cities of over 25,000, 
nineteen per cent. in cities of over 100,000, 
and sixteen per cent. in cities of over 200,- 
000. In 1890 the corresponding percent- 
ages were twenty-two, sixteen, and thirteen, 
respectively ; and in 1880 seventeen, thir- 
teen, and ten. On the whole, this compari- 
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son, like that for cities of over 8000, justifies 
the statement that the proportion of the 
total population living in cities has not 
advanced as much in the last decade as 
it did in the decade from 1880 to 1890; 


however, the difference is not so marked 
as when the smaller cities are included. 

It may be that this retardation in the 
movement of population toward cities is 
only temporary; if, however, it is perma- 
nent, the great improvements that have 
recently been made in the means of com- 
munication in rural districts offer the clear- 
est explanation. Country life is no longer 
the isolated, lonely existence that it once 
was. The telephone has made next-door 
neighbors of families living miles apart; 
improvements in mail service, especially 
theintroduction of rural free delivery, bring 
the morning newspaper to the farmer’s 
door within a few hours after its publica- 
tion; and the extension of the trolley sys- 
tem has greatly increased the area from 
which the local urban centercan be reached 
readily for purposes of business or pleasure. 


COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 


In 1900 the population of the United 

States comprised 56,740,739 white persons 

of native birth, 10,250,049 whites of for- 

eign birth, and 9,312,599 colored persons, 

mostly negroes. While the composition of 
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the population, as revealed by these figures, 
is not materially different from what it was 
in 1890, a comparison is interesting and 
significant as indicating the direction of 
the changes that have taken place. It will 
be found that the foreign white and colored 
elements each formed a somewhat smaller 
proportion of the total population in 1900 
than in 1890, the proportion of native 
whites being correspondingly larger. 

Some noteworthy changes took place 
in the composition of our foreign-born 
population. The Germans and the Irish re- 
mained the strongest elements, but their 
numbers decreased four per cent. and 
fourteen per cent. respectively, the addi- 
tions by immigration not being sufficient 
to make good the losses by emigration and 
by death. In the meantime the numbers 
of Austrians, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, 
and Russians more than doubled; and 
these five nationalities, taken together, con- 
stituted seventeen per cent. of the foreign- 
born in this country in 1900, compared 
with only eight per cent. in 1890. On the 
other hand, the percentage of Germans de- 
creased from thirty in 1890 to twenty-six 
in 1900, and that of Irish from twenty to 
sixteen. i 

The negroes in the United States in 1900 
numbered 8,840,789, constituting over one 
tenth of the total population. Their rate 
of increase during the decade, eighteen 
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and one tenth per cent., did not quite keep 
pace with that of the other elements of 
the population, so that the percentage 
which the negroes formed of the total 
population decreased from eleven and nine 
tenths in 1890 to eleven and six tenths in 
1900. The white population increased 
twenty-one and four tenths per cent., but 
it is noticeable that the rate of increase 
for native whites of native parentage, eigh- 
teen and nine tenths per cent., was but little 
in excess of the rate for negroes. 

The increase of the negro race is almost 
exclusively a natural increase—resulting, 
that is, from the excess of births over 
deaths. The white population, on the 
other hand, is constantly being recruited 
by immigration from foreign countries. 
By excluding from the native white popu- 
lation in 1900 those children born in this 
country since 1890 both of whose parents 
are foreign, the increase in the native white 
population of continental United States is 
reduced from 10,615,988 to 7,379,192, and 
the percentage of increase from twenty- 
three to sixteen. The latter percentage, 
which represents approximately the rate of 
natural increase, is, it will be observed, con- 
siderably lower than the rate of increase 
in the negro population. It appears prob- 
able, then, that without this stream of 
immigration the white population would 


not be able to maintain its present numeri- 
cal superiority over the negro race. 

Of the total negro population in 1900, 
eighty-nine and nine tenths per cent. was 
found in the States in which slavery for- 
merly prevailed; in 1890 the correspond- 
ing percentage was ninety-one, and in 1880 
it was ninety-one and eight tenths. Evi- 
dently the dispersion of the negroes is a 
very gradual process, for after forty years 
of freedom nine tenths of the race remain 
in the land of their former bondage. 

While the South, as a whole, contains a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the negro 
race than it did in 1860, this is not true of 
all Southern regions. There is a noticeable 
contrast, in this respect, between the upper 
and lower Southern States, as is shown by 
the following statement: 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NEGRO POPULATION 





1860 1870 1880 | 1890 | 1900 


erases 
United States. . . .|100.0/100.0/100, 4 100.0/ 100.0 





Southern States. . .| 94.6) 92.1/ 9I. 8 gl. ol 89.9 
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Thus it is evident that the proportion of 
negroes is increasing in the lower Southern 
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DIRECTION OF THE NET NEGRO MIGRATION 


States, but decreasing in the upper; and 
while this may be in some degree the re- 
sult of a difference between the two regions 
in the natural rate of increase of the negro, 


census statistics show that there is a dis- 
tinct migratory movement from the upper 
region into the lower. Of the negroes re- 
siding in the lower Southern States in 1900, 
269,162 were born in the upper Southern 
States, while, on the other hand, only 
69,960 of those living in the upper group 
of States were born in the lower; accord- 
ingly, the lower group has gained 199,202 
more negroes than it has lost by the inter- 
change of population between the two 
regions. 

The Southern States in which the negroes 
formed a larger percentage of the total 
population in 1900 than they did in 1890 
are Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. In 
Georgia the percentage underwent no 
change. In all the other Southern States 
the white population gained on the negro. 


STATISTICS OF ILLITERACY 


THE number of illiterates reported has not 

varied materially in the last three censuses. 

It was 6,239,958 in 1880, 6,324,702 in 

1890, and 6,246,857 in 1900. Since, how- 

ever, the total population has greatly in- 
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creased from census to census, this nearly 
constant number represents a marked de- 
crease in the percentages. At the tenth 
census the illiterates constituted seventeen 
per cent. of the total population over ten 
years of age. The percentage fell to thir- 
teen in 1890, and to eleven in 1900. Nearly 
all classes of society and all parts of the 
country have participated in this improve- 
ment. Each of the principal elements of 
the population—native white of native 
parentage, native white of foreign parent- 
age, foreign white, and colored—shows a 
decreasing percentage of illiteracy, and so 
does each of the main geographic divisions 
of the country. There are only six States 
which fail to show progress in this direc- 
tion; and if the comparison be confined to 
the native white population, there is no 
State which shows retrogression. 

The negro race is, of course, much more 
illiterate than the white, and this accounts 
in part for the high percentage of illiteracy 
reported for the Southern States. Again, 
the foreign-born white population contains 
a larger proportion of illiterates than the 
native white; hence the percentage of 
illiteracy is relatively high in regions where 
there are large numbers of foreigners. 

The percentage of illiteracy, by race and 
color, for the main geographic divisions of 
the country, is shown in the following table : 
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PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY BY CLASSES OF POPULATION 





| NATIVE WHITE | NATIVE WHITE 
| ALL CLASSES | 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


OF NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 


OF FOREIGN 
PARENTAGE 


FOREIGN WHITE NEGRO 





United States 10. 


North Atlantic division .... 
South Atlantic division . 
North Central division 

South Central division 
Western division 
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44-5 
13.8 
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21.7 
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12.9 
15.9 
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22.8 
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A further analysis of census figures 
brings out the interesting fact that, not- 
withstanding the presence of a relatively 
large foreign element in cities, the urban 
population in all parts of the country is less 
illiterate than the rural. The percentage 
of illiteracy in cities of over 25,000 is five 
and seven tenths; outside of these cities it 
is twelve and six tenths. If the comparison 
be confined to native whites of native 
parentage, the contrast is still more marked, 
the percentages being eight tenths for 
cities and six and seven tenths for rural 
districts. 

The following table gives a comparison 
of the illiteracy of the urban and rural 
white population in the main geographic 
divisions of the United States: 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY AMONG THE 
WHITE POPULATION 





IN CITIES OF | bet pe 


e CITIES OF 
OVER 95,000 OVER 25,000 


7.0 
5-7 
13.0 
3-9 
12.7 
4.9 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 





Unsted States). i). is 


North Atlantic division. . 
South Atlantic division. . 
North Central division . . 
South Central division . . 
Western division 








It is noticeable that the contrast between 
city and country brought out by this table 
is much more marked in the Southern States 
than in the Northern and Western, proba- 
bly on account of the great illiteracy 
among the poor mountain whites of the 
South. Ina comparison of the illiteracy of 
the urban white population of the different 
divisions of the country the Southern States, 
on the whole, make a better showing than 
the Northern, evidently because the for- 
eign-born whites are much more numerous 
in the Northern cities than in the Southern. 
If we confine the comparison to the native 


whites of native parentage, we get the per- 
centages shown in the following table: 


PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERACY AMONG NATIVE 
WHITES OF NATIVE PARENTAGE 





OUTSIDE 
CITIES OF 
| OVER 25,000 


| IN CITIES OF 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | OVER 25,000 





United States 0.8 


0.6 
1.6 
0.7 
23 
0.3 


North Atlantic division. . 
South Atlantic division. . 
North Central division . .| 
South Central division . . 
Western division 





AGRICULTURE 


In 1890 the area devoted to agriculture 
was 623,218,619 acres; in 1900 it was 
841,201,546 acres, showing an increase of 
217,982,927 acres, or thirty-five per cent. 
This remarkable addition to farm acreage, 
far exceeding that shown in any previous 
decade, was mostly confined to the Cen- 
tral and Western States. A considerable 
part of it was due to the sale or leasing of 
State lands in Texas, and to the opening 
up for settlement of agricultural lands in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory.. Most 
of the grazing-land in Texas is still 
owned by the State, but, being leased to 
cattle- and sheep-raisers, was very properly 
reported in 1900 as agricultural land: In 
this State alone the addition to the acreage 
of farm-land exceeded 74,000,000 acres, 
accounting for one third of the total in- 
crease shown for the country. In Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and California, 
increases ranging from 7,000,000 to 14,- 
000,000 acres each made up another third. 
All the States west of the Mississippi, ex- 
cept Arizona and Montana, added more 
than a million acres each to their agricul- 
tural areas. East of .the Mississippi, the 
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group of States north of the Ohio showed 
increases ranging from 1,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 acres each ; but of the remaining States 
the only ones in which the increase ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 acres were Pennsylvania 
and Georgia. 

The great increase in farm area would 
of itself involve the creation of many new 
farms. In 1890 the number of farms was 
4,564,641, while in 1900 it was 5,739,657, 
showing an increase of 1,175,016, or 
twenty-six per cent. 

The average size of farms for the coun- 
try as a whole was greater in 1900 than 
in 1890. This is, of course, a mathemati- 
cal corollary of the fact that the farm 
acreage increased faster than the number 
of farms. It has already been pointed out, 
however, that the additions to the farm 
acreage included large tracts of unim- 
proved land in the Western States, used as 
grazing-farms. While this has materially 
affected the average size of farms for the 
country as a whole, in the older portions of 
the country there are no indications of any 
general movement toward a consolidation 
of farms, or of any tendency on the part 
of farmers toward the cultivation of larger 
farms. In the Northern States east of the 
Mississippi there was no very marked 
change in the size of farms: Massachu- 
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5 MILLION AND OVER 
INCREASE IN FARM ACREAGE 


setts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois showed 
a slight diminution in the average farm 
area, while the other States in this region 
showed a slight increase. In the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi, on the other 
hand, the increase in the number of farms 
far exceeded the increase in farm area, and 
consequently the average size of farms 
was materially diminished. 

Only one half of the total farm acreage 
in 1900 was reported as improved, but this 
represents a gain over 1890 of 57,176,- 
436 acres.. Most of this increase in the 
crop-producing area of the country was 
contributed by the States of the Middle 
West, the greatest extension being shown 
in Minnesota, where the increase during 
the decade exceeded 7,000,000 acres. In- 
creases of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 acres were reported for Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Oklahoma. 
On the other hand, in many States the 
area of improved farm-land was smaller in 
1900 than in 1890. A decrease is shown 
in all the North Atlantic States, especially 
in New England. This is due principally 
to a change in the kind of farming carried 
on in those States; the raising of corn and 
wheat for the market, having become com- 
paratively unprofitable under the influence 
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of Western competition, has been largely 
superseded by dairy-farming and market- 
gardening. In these pursuits, which are, 
of course, stimulated by the proximity of 
a large urban population, the Eastern 
farmer apparently finds it to his advan- 
tage to cultivate less land than he once 
did, but to cultivate it more intensively. 
Accordingly, the less fertile lands, and the 
meadow-lands that cannot be mown with 
machines, have in many cases been con- 
verted into permanent pastures. The in- 
creased average fertility of the land 
retained under cultivation, the use of the 
silo, and the growing tendency to culti- 
vate corn and forage crops, instead of 
hay, for winter feed, are all factors which 
contribute to the same end—enabling the 
farmer to raise on a smaller area the winter 
feed for the animals that can be kept, dur- 
ing the summer, on the enlarged area of 
pasture-land. 


MANUFACTURES 


PERHAPS the most interesting feature of 
the statistics of manufactures is the magni- 
tude of the figures. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments covered by the 
enumeration was 512,734. These estab- 
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lishments employed during the year, on 
the average, 5,321,389 wage-earners, paid 
out in wages $2,330,578,010, and produced 
goods having an aggregate value of $13,- 
039,279,566. The value of products here 
given is, however, the gross value, involv- 
ing numerous duplications. In order to 
eliminate these, the census inquiry called 
for a separate statement of the cost of ma- 
terials purchased in a partly manufactured 
form; the net value of products was then 
obtained by deducting this cost from the 
gross value. The result, $8,399,733,036, 
represents the value of the raw materials 
plus the value added by the manufacturing 
processes to which they have been sub- 
jected—in other words, the final value of 
the year’s output of all the manufacturing 
establishments in the United States, after 
duplications have been eliminated. This 
net value of products may be differentiated 
into $2,398,681,968, the sum paid for raw 
materials; $322,764,920, the charges for 
fuel and freight; and $5,678,286,148, the 
value added to the raw materials by the 
various manufacturing processes. 

The gross value of products reported in 
1900 was greater by $3,666,842,283, or 
thirty-nine per cent., than in 1890. This is 
not so large a percentage of increase, how- 
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ever, as that shown for the decade from 
1880 to 1890. 


THE GROWTH OF TRUSTS 


PROBABLY the decade just completed will 
be notable in our industrial history chiefly 
for two things: first, the reorganization of 
industry on broader lines through indus- 
trial combination, which has placed many 
branches of manufacture on a new basis in 
relation to competition; and second, the 
entrance of the United States into interna- 
tional trade in manufactures, in systematic 
competition with the chief exporting na- 
tions of the world. 

The tendency toward concentration in 
large establishments has long been obser- 
vable in certain lines of industry, notably 
in the iron and steel and the textile manu- 
factures ; but the organization of enormous 
consolidations of capital, often virtually 
controlling the entire production of a given 
industry, is a very recent phenomenon. In 
the United States the industrial combina- 
tion popularly known as the trust is almost 
entirely a development since 1890. There 
is, however, some misconception and un- 
certainty as to what constitutes an indus- 
trial combination. In the census report no 
aggregation of mills is so treated unless it 
consists of a number of formerly inde- 
pendent mills which have been brought 
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together into one company under a charter 
obtained for that purpose. This rule ex- 
cludes many large establishments which 
have grown up, not by consolidation, but 
by the erection of new plants or the pur- 
chase of old ones. 

The number of these industrial combina- 
tions reported at the census of 1900 was 
185. They controlled 2040 active plants, 
and their actual investment in land, build- 
ings, machinery, cash, etc., was about 
$1,500,000,000, against which were out- 
standing bonds and stock amounting to 
$3,093,095,868. The average number of 
wage-earners employed by these 185 cor- 
porations was 400,046, or eight per cent. 
of all wage-earners in the country, exclu- 
sive of those employed in the hand trades, 
which are not susceptible of this form of 
organization; these wage-earners received 
$195,122,980 in wages, and from materials 
costing $1,089,666,334 they made products 
valued at $1,667,350,949, or fourteen per 
cent. of the value of the products of all 
manufacturing enterprises in the United 
States, exclusive of the hand trades. 


EXPANSION IN EXPORT TRADE 


THE other distinguishing feature of the in- 
dustrial development of the United States 
during the last decade is, as has already 
been pointed out, the growth of our export 
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trade. During the year 1900 the exports 
of articles which are classed as manufac- 
tures by the census amounted in value to 
$798,999,482; this, it will be observed, 
is almost one tenth of the net value of the 
total output of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The exports of the manufac- 
tures of iron and steel alone were valued 
at $121,913,548—nearly five times as much 
asin 1890. By far the greater part of this 
class of exports consisted of special articles 
in the production of which our manufac- 
turers have exhibited peculiar skill. Among 
the more important items are builders’ hard- 
ware, tools, electrical machinery, metal- 
working machinery, locomotives, bicycles, 
sewing-machines, and type-writers. The 
exportation of locomotives for the equip- 
ment of the railroads which are being con- 
structed by the governments of Russia, 
China, and Japan is a notable testimonial 
to the superiority of the American product. 


AGRICULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURES 


It is a remarkable fact, brought out by 
census statistics, that the development of 
manufacturing industries in this country 


has now reached the point where the prod- 
ucts of the factory and shop exceed in 
value those of the farm. If we take, for 
the purpose of comparison, not the final 
net value of manufactured products, but 
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simply the value added to the raw mate- 
rials by the manufacturing processes, the 
amount— $5,678,286, 148 —still exceeds by 
almost $2,000,000,000 the reported net 
value of agricultural products, $3,764,- 
177,706. Prior to 1890, manufactures, as 
measured by the value of products re- 
ported at each census, were secondary in 
importance to agriculture. The develop- 
ments of recent years have changed the 
relative position of these two great branches 
of economic activity. 

In all comparisons between agriculture 
and manufactures, however, many quali- 
fications would have to be made and many 
points of view considered before we should 
be justified in drawing any conclusions as 
to their relative importance. But, after all, 
there is no opposition of interests between 
the two; each contributes to the growth 
of the other, and both contribute to the 
prosperity of the people. 

Our preéminence as an agricultural na- 
tion is secure. The vast areas of fertile 
land comprised within our territory, and 
the increasing demand for food-stuffs con- 
sequent upon the growth of the world’s 
population, preclude the possibility of any 
decline in the importance of this branch of 
industry. In the meantime, the progress of 
recent years, as measured by census sta- 
tistics, indicates that we are attaining an 
equal and perhaps even a greater preémi- 
nence as a manufacturing nation. 
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BY BOOKER T. 


JOHN MATTHEWS 


MOME years ago, when visiting a 
i ge : . 

| little town in western Ohio, I 
an 


found a colored man who made 
: an impression upon me which I 
shall never forget. This man’s name was 
Matthews. When I saw him he was about 





sixty years of age. In early life he had 
been a slave in Virginia. 

As a slave Matthews had learned the 
trade of a carpenter, and his master, seeing 


that his slave could earn more money for 
him by taking contracts in various parts 
of the county in which he lived, permitted 
him to go about to do so. Matthews, how- 
ever, soon began to reason, and naturally 
reached the conclusion that if he could 
earn money for his master, he could earn 
it for himself. 

So, in 1858, or about that time, he 
proposed to his master that he would 
pay fifteen hundred dollars for himself, 
a certain amount to be paid in cash, and 
the remainder in yearly instalments. Such 
a bargain as this was not uncommon in 
Virginia then. The master, having im- 
plicit confidence in the slave, permitted 
him, after this contract was made, to seek 
work wherever he could secure the most 
pay. The result was that Matthews se- 
cured a contract for the erection of a build- 
ing in the State of Ohio. 

While the colored man was at work in 
Ohio the Union armies were declared vic- 
torious, the Civil War ended, and freedom 
came to him, as it did to four million other 
slaves. 

When he was declared a free man by 
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Abraham Lincoln’s proclamation, Mat- 
thews still owed his former master, ac- 
cording to his ante-bellum contract, three 
hundred dollars. As Mr. Matthews told 
the story to me, he said that he was per- 
fectly well aware that by Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation he was released from all legal 
obligations, and that in the eyes of nine 
tenths of the world he was released from 
all moral obligations to pay his former 
master a single cent of the unpaid balance. 
But he said that he wanted to begin his life 
of freedom with a clean conscience. In 
order to do this, he walked from his home 
in Ohio, a distance of three hundred miles, 
much of the way over the mountains, and 
placed in his former master’s hand every 
cent of the money that he had promised 
years before to pay him for his freedom. 

Who will be brave enough to say that 
such a man is not fit to use the ballot, is 
not fit for citizenship ? 


SERGEANT WILLIAM H. CARNEY 


Durinc the Civil War, in the course of 
the operations before the city of Charleston, 
South Carolina, it was decided to concen- 
trate all the available forces of the Federal 
army on Fort Wagner on Morris Island, in 
order to bombard the fort, and then to 
charge it. 

After an exhausting march, and with- 
out the troops having had time for food, 
the bombardment began. The line of 
battle was formed with the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts assigned to the post of 
honor and danger, in front of the attack- 
ing column. 
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Suddenly such a terrific fire was opened 
on the regiment when ascending the wall 
of the fort with full ranks that, using the 
words of Sergeant Carney, “they melted 
away almost instantly ” before the enemy’s 
fire. 

During the attack, Colonel Robert G. 
Shaw, commanding the brigade, was killed. 
So disastrous was the fire that the brigade 
was compelled to retire; but Sergeant Car- 
ney, who was with the battalion in the lead 
of the storming column, and who, with the 
regimental colors, had pressed forward near 
the colonel leading the men over the ditch, 
planted the flag upon the parapet, and, 
lying down in order to get as much shelter 
as possible, for half an hour, until the sec- 
ond brigade came up, kept the colors up 
all the time. He received a severe wound 
in the head. When this brigade retired, he, 
creeping on his knees, having by this time 
received a wound in the thigh also, fol- 
lowed them, but still holding up the flag. 
Thus he held the flag over the wall of Fort 
Wagner during the conflict of two brigades, 
and received two wounds. 

When he entered the field hospital where 
his wounded comrades were, they cheered 
him and the colors. Nearly exhausted from 
the loss of blood, he exclaimed : “ Boys, the 
old flag never touched the ground!” 


“RUFUS” 


RECENTLY a colored man who lives not 
many miles from the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, in Alabama, found 
that when he had harvested his cotton and 
paid all his debts he had about one hun- 
dred dollars remaining. This negro is now 
about sixty-five years of age, and of course 
spent a large portion of his early life in 
slavery. So far as book-learning is con- 
cerned, he is ignorant. Notwithstanding 
this, I have met few persons in all my ac- 
quaintance with whom I always feel that 
I can spend half an hour more profitably 
than with this seemingly uneducated mem- 
ber of my race. In his own community 
this man is known simply by the name of 
“ Rufus.” 

On many occasions Rufus has talked 
with me about the need of education for 
young people. This subject seems to be 
continually in his thoughts. 

After Rufus had harvested his crop, as 
I have said, and evidently had thought 
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the matter over carefully, he appeared at 
my office one afternoon. As he entered | 
saw at a glance that he had something 
unusually weighty upon his mind, and | 
feared that there had been some misfor- 
tune in his family. He wore his usual rough 
garb of a farmer, and there were no frills 
in evidence about him. On that day he 
was simply himself—just plain Rufus, as 
he always is. 

After considerable hesitation he came 
to the matter about which he wished 
to consult me. He asked if I would be 
willing to accept a small gift from him, to 
be used toward the education of one of 
our boys or girls. I told him that I should 
be delighted to accept the gift, if he felt 
that he could part with any of his hard- 
earned dollars. After searching in his 
rough garments for a little time, he finally 
produced from some hidden part of his 
clothes a rag around which a white cot- 
ton string was carefully tied. Unfasten- 
ing the string slowly and with trembling 
fingers, he produced a ten-dollar bill, 
which he begged me to accept as his gift 
toward the education of some black boy 
or girl. 

I have had the privilege of receiving 
many gifts for the Tuskegee Institute, but 
rarely one that has touched my heart and 
surprised me as this one did. 

In a few minutes after having made his 
offering, Rufus left me and went to his 
home. The next day he sought out the 
principal of a white school in his own town, 
and after going through much the same 
performance as with me, placed a second 
ten-dollar bill in the hands of this white 
teacher, and begged him to use it toward 
the education of a white boy or girl. 


ROBERT SMALLS 


In 1835 there was born a slave-child in 
Beaufort, South Carolina, who was named 
Robert, and who, later in life, was known 
as Robert Smalls. 

In 1851 the owner of this young man 
moved to Charleston, and took Robert 
with him. In Charleston the slave was 
put to work as a “rigger,” and soon be- 


came acquainted with all matters pertaining 
to ships. In 1861 Smalls was put to work 
at some menial service on a Confederate 
steamboat named the Planter, This steamer 
was used as a despatch-boat by General 
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Ripley, the Confederate commander at 
Charleston. 

After Smalls had been upon the Planter 
long enough to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her, he planned and de- 
cided to undertake a bold and dangerous 
venture. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he was employed upon a vessel which 
was in the service of the Confederates, 
his sympathies were with the Union 
forces. In some way he had learned that 
these forces would be greatly strengthened 
if they could obtain possession of the 
Planter. Difficult as it would be to do 
this, he determined to try to put the boat 
into their hands. 

After considering the matter carefully, 
—he was afraid to advise with any one, — 
Smalls decided upon a very bold plan. In 
the middle of the night he seized the ves- 
sel, took command, compelled all those on 
board to obey his orders, and then piloted 
the boat, still in the hands of the Confeder- 
ates, to where he could turn it over to one 
of the Federal gunboats then blockading 
the port of Charleston. 

It was estimated that the cargo of the 
Planter, including guns, ammunition, and 
other material, was worth between sixty 
and seventy thousand dollars. Of course 
this feat of Smalls created a sensation at 
the time. He was given a position of honor 
and trust on board the Planter, and also 
was rewarded with money. In many 
ways Smalls proved himself to be of great 
value to the Union forces. He knew 
where the Confederate torpedoes were 
sunk in the harbor, for he had helped to 
sink many of them; hence he was able 
to assist the Federal forces to avoid these 
dangers. 

In 1863, while the Planter was sailing 
through Folly Island Creek under com- 
mand of Captain Nickerson, the Confeder- 
ate batteries at Secessionville opened such 
a hot fire on her that the captain deserted 
his post and took shelter in the coal-bunker. 
Smalls, seeing this, entered the pilot-house, 
took command of the boat, and carried her 
safely out of reach of the enemy’s guns. 
For this bravery General Gillmore pro- 
moted Smalls to be captain of the Planter, 
where he served till the end of the strug- 
gle between North and South caused 
his boat to be put out of commission and 
sold. 

After the war Smalls was elected to 
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membership in Congress at least three 
times, and also served in many places of 
trust in South Carolina. General Smalls, 
as he is now known, still lives in Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, where he enjoys 
the confidence and respect of the peo- 
ple of both races. 


THE GENERAL’S LAST DOLLAR 


Very soon after the close of the Civil War 
some Union generals were given a dinner 
by a famous Confederate general in Peters- 
burg, Virginia. The guests were waited 
upon by a colored man, one of the old 
type of servants, who was passionately 
devoted to the Confederate general, who 
had been his owner for many years. 

None of the Union officers realized the 
fact that General G , their host, had 
been stripped of all his property by the 
war. Indeed, there was little in his fine, 
courtly bearing, or in the dinner, to ap- 
prise them of this fact. 

The meal was served by Uncle Zeke, 
the old colored servant, with all the 
neatness and formality that had charac- 
terized such functions in the more pros- 
perous days of the late slave’s owner. 
When the meal was over, for some unex- 
plained reason the Northern guests for- 
got, or neglected to remember, Uncle 
Zeke. 

Not so with General G——. He took 
the only piece of money in his possession, 
a one-dollar bill, and with great politeness 
handed it to Uncle Zeke, who bowed and 
thanked him for it in the most approved 
manner. 

But as soon as the guests were gone, 
and the old colored servant could speak 
with General G alone and unobserved, 
he came to him and said: “ Massa, I was 
powerful glad to see you make dat front 
before dem Yanks, an’ teach dem a lesson; 
but, massa, I knows dat is de las’ dollar 
you ’s got, an’ I can’t keep it. I want 
you to take it an’ git Miss Genie a new 
dress, cause she ain’t had no new dress 
dis year.” 

MOSES TURNER 


Durinc the closing days of the Civil War 
a great many of the slaves in Virginia 
followed the Northern army as it went 
through the State from time to time, and 
thus made themselves free before the Eman- 





cipation Proclamation was issued. It was 
comparatively easy at this time for almost 
any slave to find his way from northern 
Virginia into a free State. 

At the opening of the war there was a 
white family named Turner that was very 
prominent in that part of Virginia. In this 
family there were four sons, four daugh- 
ters, and their mother. In the first battles 
of the war two of the sons were killed, 
and, later on, the third son was slain. Not 
long before the close of the war the fourth 
son came home on a furlough. He found 
his mother and sisters in destitute circum- 
stances. They had no sugar and coffee, 
and the clothes that they had been able to 
secure were few. The war had reduced 
the family to a point where it had none 
of the comforts and few of the necessities 
of life. 

But for the faithful labor of the dozen 
or more slaves on the place, there would 
have been great suffering. 

Among the slaves there was one man, 
just past middle age, called Moses, who 
was looked up to by the others as a leader. 
To him had been intrusted the manage- 
ment of the farm. 

Before the young master left home at 
the end of his last furlough, he had a long 
and earnest talk with Moses, in which he 
told him that he was going to trust not 
only the management of the farm to him, 
but was going to place in his care the safety 
of the young man’s mother and sisters and 
the valuables in the house and about the 
place. Moses promised that he would not 
betray the trust. 

A few weeks after the return of the 
young master to the army, a division of 
the Northern army came through that 
region. Some days before the arrival of 
this force, Moses had word of its possible 
coming through the agency of that rather 
mysterious means of communication known 
among the slaves as the “ grape-vine tele- 
graph.” 

Fearing that there might be those 
among the Yankees who would be bent 
upon mischief, Moses decided, after con- 
sulting with his mistress, to take all the 
old silver and other valuable household 
articles to a near-by swamp and bury them. 
This he did in the night, and no one knew 
the hiding-place of these articles but him- 
self. 

In the early morning, a few days later, 
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several companies from a Northern regi- 
ment passed the house. Some of the men 
got into conversation with Moses, and it 
did not take them long to discover that he 
was an exceptional man. After question- 
ing him and getting some idea of his his- 
tory, of their own accord they proposed 
that they release him from slavery and 
take him with them or send him North. 
Moses had no family or relatives, and no- 
thing to bind him to the Virginia planta- 
tion. 

There was no slave in all the South who 
had more earnestly longed for freedom 
than he had, and now the moment had 
come when he could obtain that for which 
he had so long wished. I have said that he 
had nothing to bind him to the Virginia 
plantation and to slavery. Yes, there was 
one thing: Moses had given his word to 
his master that he would protect and sup- 
port the white people on the plantation 
during his master’s absence, and no prom- 
ise of freedom could make him break his 
word. 

In the afternoon of the same day an- 
other group of straggling Northern soldiers 
came past the house. Before they reached 
it they had heard interesting stories of the 
wealth of the owners of Moses, especially 
their wealth in old silver plate and similar 
articles. Some of the more villainous of 
the soldiers resolved to possess themselves 
of as much of this silver as possible. When 
they approached the house they were met 
by Moses, who informed them politely 
that the male members of the family were 
away, and that he was in charge. Without 
any great amount of hesitation the soldiers 
told him what they wanted. The slave 
civilly but firmly gave his hearers to under- 
stand that although he knew where the 
valuables of the family were, it was a secret 
which he would share with no one. The 
soldiers at first tried to bribe him with 
money, and then, when that had no effect, 
with the offer of freedom, but with the 
same result. Then they tried to frighten 
him by threats of bodily harm, but he was 
not moved. 

As a last resort, a rope was procured 
and he was strung up by his thumbs, 
but to no purpose. This terrible torture 


was repeated twice, and then half a _ 


dozen times. The slave was finally in 
such a condition of collapse by reason of 
this torture that he could scarcely stand 
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or speak, but still he had strength of man- 
hood enough to repeat over and over 
again, “No,no.” Finally, seeing that their 
efforts were in vain, the soldiers departed, 
with curses upon their lips, but with 
greater respect in their hearts for the man- 
hood of the negro race. 


WILL PHILIP LINING 


“How He Saved St. Michael’s”’ is an old, 
old poem, and the church which the negro 
slave saved from destruction is said to have 
been St. Philip’s instead of St. Michael’s, 
but the deed was such a brave one that 
the story of it has lived for a century, and 
will continue to live. 

Something like a hundred years ago a 
great fire was raging furiously in the city 
of Charleston, South Carolina. Building 
after building had been destroyed, and a 
gale of wind carried sparks far and wide to 
spread the conflagration. The lofty spire 
of St. Philip’s Episcopal Church caught 
fire almost two hundred feet above the 
ground, and in an apparently inaccessible 
place, and the people in the streets below 
saw with dismay that one of their city’s 
dearest possessions seemed about to be lost 
to them. Some stanzas from the old poem 
tell the rest of the story best: 


Who is it leans from the belfry, with face up- 
turned to the sky, 

Clings to a column and measures the dizzy 
spire with his eye? 

Will he dare it, the hero undaunted, that ter- 
rible sickening height? 

Or will the hot blood of his courage freeze in 
his veins at the sight? 


But see! he has stepped to the railing; he 
climbs with his feet and his hands, 

And. firm on a narrow projection, with the 
belfry beneath him, he stands; 

Now once, and once only, they cheer him—a 
single tempestuous breath— 

And there falls on the multitude gazing a 
hush like the stillness of death. 


Slow, steadily mounting, unheeding aught 
save the goal of the fire, 

Still higher and higher, an atom, he moves on 
the face of the spire. 

He stops! Will he fall? Lo! for answer, a 
gleam like a meteor’s track, 

And, hurled on the stones of the pavement, 
the red brand lies shattered and black. 


Once more the shouts of the people have rent 
the quivering air; 
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At the church door, vestry and people wait 
with their feet on the stair; 

And the eager throng behind them press for 
a touch of his hand— 

The unknown saviour, whose daring could 
compass a deed so grand. 


But why does a sudden tremor seize on them 
while they gaze? 

And what means that stifled murmur of won- 
der and amaze? 

He stands in the gate of the temple he had 
periled his life to save ; 

And the face of the hero before them is the 
sable face of a slave. 


History tells that the slave was promptly 
given his freedom as a reward for what he 
had done, and that in after life this man 
was known by the name of Will Philip 
Lining. 

“RUBE” LEE 


At the Alabama Constitutional Conven- 
tion held recently in Montgomery, a mem- 
ber made an attack on the negro race as 
a whole, charging that it was unreliable, 
untruthful, insolent, indolent, and entirely 
wanting in the elements of manhood and 
womanhood. 

An old Montgomery negro named 
Reuben Lee heard the wholesale charges, 
and, as the recollections of his slave 
days came back to him, talked feelingly 
of the past. 

In a trembling voice Mr. Lee told sev- 
eral members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention incidents of the dark days during 
the Civil War. “I cannot believe,” said 
he, “that the younger white men, like the 
speaker, really understand and know my 
people, else they would not make such 
statements about them. I wish he could 
know something of the relations that existed 
between master and slave. I remember one 
night, soon after the war began, my old 
master had some fresh mutton that had 
been killed that day, and old mistress 
wanted their daughter, who lived about 
three miles away, to have some of it. 

“ Master said it would be a good thing for 
her to have some of the mutton if there 
was any one by whom they could send it. 
‘Why not send Rube?’ said the mistress, 
and the old man agreed that I should go. 
When they told me what they wanted, I 
objected, telling them I was too tired from 
work in the field that day. They told me 
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I might ride the old horse, and so I took 
a leg of mutton and rode over to my young 
mistress’s house. 

“When I reached the house 
young woman found out who I was, she 
rushed to the door to meet me, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Oh, Rube, I am so glad to see you! 
I have n’t slept any for several nights. 


and the 
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head resting on an old washboard, I re- 
mained all night under a hickory-tree at 
the gate of my young mistress’s house. 
Next morning, with tears in her eyes, she 
thanked me for staying there and protect- 
ing her and her two little children, and 
said that although there was no house or 
any other living soul within a distance of 


From a portrait bust made by Leila Usher in 19c2 
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My husband and brothers have all gone to 
the war, and I have been so scared, back 
here by myself with my two little children, 
that I could not sleep. You must stay all 
night, so I can get a little sleep.’ I told 
her that her father and mother were ex- 
pecting me back that night, but she pleaded 


so earnestly with me to stay that I could . 


not refuse. Wrapping myself up in some 
quilts which she gave me, and with my 
LXVI.—88 


WASHINGTON 


two miles, she felt safe while I was there, 
and that she had not slept so well for more 
than a week. So, for many months after 
that, I watched first at her house, sleeping 
under the hickory-tree, and then at my old 
master’s. Perhaps if those who attack my 
race knew of such incidents as these, which 
were constantly happening then, and which 
happen even now, they would not seek to 
incite such intense feelings of race hatred.” 
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T HROUGH the twilight that filled the 


valley a winding white pike was all 
that could be seen distinctly. The brown- 
furrowed corn-fields were blotted out in 
the dusk. Farm-houses had merged their 
outlines into the dark mass of the sur- 
rounding trees. Only the apple-orchards 
preserved their identity, and that because 
it was blossom-time, and the dewy night 
air was heavy with their sweetness. 

Somewhat back from the pike, yet near 
enough for the rattle of passing wheels to 
give a sense of companionship, a man sat 
rocking back and forth in a narrow vine- 
inclosed porch. He was in his shirt-sleeves, 
and collarless, and the slow creak of the 
old wooden chair seemed to voice his 
physical comfort like a purr; but it by no 
means expressed the state of his mind. 
That was attuned to something wholly 
melancholic, like the croaking of frogs in 
the pond below his house, or the far-away 
baying of a dismal-minded hound, which, 
tied behind some cabin across the clearing, 
was making the peaceful Sabbath evening 
vibrant with its misery. 

“T can’t help havin’ a sort of fellow- 
feelin’ for that dawg,” muttered the man, 
raising his head to listen, and passing his 
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hand slowly over the bald spot on his 
crown. “Must be considerable of a relief 
to let out and howl like that when you 
feel bad. There ’s been times when | 
would n’t ’a’ minded tryin’ it myself for 
a spell.” 

Then he settled back into his chair with 
a long-drawn sigh. He was awaiting the 
second ringing of the church bell. The 
first one had tolled its summons through 
the valley nearly an hour before, and vehi- 
cles were beginning to rattle along the 
pike toward evening service. The little 
frame meeting-house, known as the Upper 
Beargrass Church, stood in a grove of 
cedars just beyond Baptist Sloan’s potato- 
field. It was near enough for any one sit- 
ting on his porch to hear the preacher’s 
voice all through the sermon, and some- 
times when he waxed eloquent at the close, 
in a series of shouted exhortations, even 
the words were distinctly audible. 

But never in all the years of his remem- 
brance had Baptist Sloan listened to the 
services of the sanctuary from his door- 
step. On the few occasions that illness had 
kept him at home, pain and multitudinous 
bedclothes had shut out all sound of song 
or sermon; and at other times he was the 











most punctual attendant of all the con- 
gregation, not excepting even the sexton. 
People wondered why this was so, for he 
was pointed out as the black sheep of the 
flock, a man little better than an infidel, 
and belonging to that stiff-necked and 
proud generation which merits the anathe- 
mas of all right-minded people 

That he was a riddle which Upper 
Beargrass Church had been trying vainly 
to read for thirty years was a fact well 
known to the reprobate himself; for he 
had been openly preached at from the 
pulpit, labored with in private, and many 
a time made the subject of special prayer. 
So, as he sat on the porch in the dark, with 
only the -¢roaking of the frogs and the dis- 
tant baying of the hound to break the 
stillness, it was with no surprise whatever 
that he heard his own name spoken by 
some one driving up the pike. 

He could not see the horse that plodded 
along at a tortoise-like gait, or the old 
carryall that sagged and creaked with 
the weight of two big men on the front 
seat and a woman and three children on 
the back; but he recognized the voice as 
that of Mrs. Jane Bowles. Thin and stri- 
dent, it stabbed the stillness like the rasping 
shrill of a katydid. She was leaning for- 
ward to speak to the visiting minister on 
the front seat. 

“We ’re coming to Bap Sloan’s house 
now, Brother Hubbs,” she called in high 
staccato. “I want you should rub it into 
him good to-night in your sermon. He’s 
a regular wolf in sheep’s clothing, if ever 
there was one. Twice on a Sunday, for 
fifty-two weeks in the year, he ’s sitting in 
that third pew from the front, as pious as 
any pillar in the congregation. You can 
count up for yourself how many sermons 
he must have heard, for he ’s fifty, if he ’s 
a day. But in spite of all that anybody 
can say or de, he won’t be immersed and 
join. He ’s held out against everything 
and everybody till he ’s gospel-hardened. 
I ain’t saying he does n't put into the col- 
lection-box regular, or that he ain’t a moral 
man outwardly; but that outward show 
of goodness only makes his example worse 
for the young folks. I never can look at 
him without saying to myself, ‘But in- 
wardly ye are ravening wolves.’ ” 

The old horse had crawled along almost 
to the gate by this time, but Sister Bowles, 
not being able to see any one on the porch, 
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went on, serenely unaware of being over- 
heard. 

“And there ’s Luella Clark that he ’s 
courted off and on for twenty years. It 
makes me real mad when I think of the 
good offers she ’s had and let slip account 
of him. She cowdd n't marry him, being 
close communion, and not tolerating the 
idea of being ‘unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.’ "I would n’t ’a’ been 
right; and yet, somehow, she did n't seem 
to be quite able to give him up, when that 
was the only thing lacking. He’d make a 
good husband, for there never was a better 
brother lived than he was to his sister Sarah. 
She kept house for him till the day of her 
death. They say that last winter, when she 
lay there a-dying, she told him she could n't 
go easy till she saw him immersed ; but all 
he ’d say was, ‘Oh, don’t ask me! I can’t 
now, Sarah. Some day I will, but not 
now.” 

Here the preacher's voice broke in like 
the deep roll of a bass drum. “Has this 
—ah—young woman any idea of what— 
ah—produces such a state of —ah—obsti- 
nacy in the brother’s mind?” 

“Not an i-dee/”’ was the reply, jolted 
out shrilly as the carryall struck a stone. 
“ Not one good reason could he give Luella 
for putting off attending to his soul’s sal- 
vation and trifling away his day of grace. 
Not one good reason, even to get her to 
marry him. But I think Luella is getting 
tired of dangling along. The other day I 
heard her joking about that little bald spot 
that ’s beginning to show on his head, and 
I noticed that Mr. Sam Carter's buggy has 
been hitched at their gate several times 
when I ’ve happened to be passing. He’s 
a widower, and you know, Brother Hubbs, 
that when widowers—”’ 

The loud clanging of the church bell 
struck Sister Bowles’s sentence in the mid- 
dle, and the end of it was lost to the eager 
ears on the porch. Although this sound of 
the church bell was what Baptist Sloan had 
been waiting to hear for the last hour, he 
did not rise until the final echo of its ring- 
ing had died away in the farthermost part 
of the valley. Then he went slowly into 
the house and lighted a lamp. 

The open door into the kitchen revealed 
the table where he had eaten his dinner 
and supper without removing the soiled 
dishes. In every corner was the cheerless 
look that betrays the lack of a woman’s 
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presence. He had done his own house- 
keeping since his sister’s death in the early 
winter. As he passed the table he gathered 
up a plateful of scraps which he had in- 
tended to give to the cat, but had forgotten, 
and carried it out to the back door-step. 
He tried to be mindful of the old creature's 
comfort for his sister’s sake ; but he was an 
absent-minded man, irresolute in nearly 
every action, and undecided in all things 
except the one for which the neighborhood 
condemned him. 

Just before he entered the house he had 
almost made up his mind that he would 
not go to church that night. Sister Bowles’s 
conversation had startled him with a new 
idea, and jogged him out of his well-worn 
rut. He would sit out on the porch till 
church was over, and then follow Luella 
home, and take up the thread of his pro- 
tracted courtship where she had snapped 
it five years before. 

But the habit of decades asserted itself. 
He bolted the back door, carried the lamp 
into the little bedroom adjoining the kitch- 
en, and proceeded to brush his hair ac- 
cording to the usual Sunday-night program 
of preparation. Sarah had always tied his 
cravat for him, and his stiff fingers fumbled 
awkwardly at the knot. That was one 
ceremony to which he could not grow ac- 
customed, and he had serious thoughts of 
turning out a beard that would hide all 
sins both of omission and commission in 
the way of neckties. 

At last he was ready, but even with his 
hand on the knob and his hat on his head, 
he wavered again and turned back. Cau- 
tiously tiptoeing across the floor to see that 
the blue paper shade was drawn tightly 
over the one tiny window of the little bed- 
room, he opened the door into the closet, 
and felt around until his hand struck a 
nail that marked some secret hiding-place 
in the wall. From somewhere within its 
depths he drew out a little japanned can- 
ister, branded, in gilt letters, “Young Hy- 
son”’; but it was not tea that he emptied 
on the bed and poured through his rough 
hands, horny with long contact with hoe 
and plow. It was a stream of dollars and 
dimes and nickels, with an occasional gold 
piece filtering through like a disk of sun- 
shine. A wad of paper money stuck in the 
canister until he shook it. He counted 
that last, smoothing out the ragged bills 
one at a time, and then folding them inside 
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a crisp new one so that its flaunting V was 
displayed on top. 

One might have thought him a miser 
gloating over his gold, so carefully he 
counted it again and again, sitting there 
on the edge of his bed. But there was no 
miserly greed in the wistful glance that 
followed the last coin into the little can- 
ister, and it was with a discouraged sigh 
that he replaced the cover and sat looking 
at it, the slavish hoarding of years. 

“Tt will take twenty dollars more,’ he 
finally whispered to himself; “and I can’t 
depend on any ready cash until after wheat 
harvest.’’ He counted slowly on his fingers 
May, June, July—it might be three months 
before he could get his threshing done, and 
three months, now that he was so near the 
goal of his life’s ambition, seemed longer 
than the years already passed in waiting. 

They were singing in the church when 
he went out on the porch again, and as he 
did not want to go in late, that decided 
the question that had been see-sawing in 
his mind. He sat down in the rocking- 
chair, with his elbows on his knees and 
his head in his hands. Sister Bowles’s con- 
versation still rankled. 

“O Lord,” he groaned presently, “ you 
know I ’m not a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
More like I ’m a sheep in a wolf’s. No- 
body understands it. Not even Luella. 
I want to tell her, and yet it seems like I 
had n’t ought to yet awhile. One minute 
I think one way and the next minute an- 
other. O Lord, I voz I don’t know what 
to do!” 

Then he caught the words of the song. 
It was not one of the usual hymns that 
floated out to him across the scent of the 
apple-boughs, but an old tune that he had 
heard years ago at a camp-meeting : 


“ John went down to the river Jordan! 
John went down to the river Jordan! 
John went down to the river Jordan 

To wash his sins away!” 


Little did the congregation think, as they 
lifted their lusty voices, that with the thread 
of that old tune lay the unraveling of Bap 
Sloan’s riddle. For this is the scene it 
brought back to him, out of one of the 
earliest years of his childhood. There was 
a white face lying back among the pillows 
of a great bed, with carved posts and a 
valance of flowered chintz that smelled 
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faintly of lavender. Somebody had lifted 
the big family Bible and laid it open on 
the edge of the bed, and he saw himself, 
a sober-faced little fellow in brown dress 
and apron, standing on tiptoe to look at 
the pictures. That white face on the pil- 
lows was his mother’s, and this was the 
only recollection he had of her. Pointing 
to a queer old engraving, she had told him 
the story of John the Baptist, adding, with 
her thin hand on his curls: “And your 
name is John, too. Little John Baptist, 
though we don’t call you by all of it. I 
named you that a purpose. Give you a 
good name, so 't you ’d be a good man. 
Mebbe it ’s just a whim of mine, but I ‘ve 
thought a good deal about it while I ’ve 
been lying here sick. Mebbe some day 
vou ‘ll be able to go to the Holy Land, 
‘way over the mountains and over the seas, 
and be baptized in that same river Jordan, 
where the dove descended. See the pretty 
dove ?”’ 

Even though the baby brain understood 
but dimly what she said to him, the light 
in her uplifted eyes filled him with solemn 
awe, and from that moment the mantle 
of her ambition rested henceforth on his 
young shoulders. Itwas avague, intangible 
thing at first, when he used to go back to 
the old Bible and study the picture in se- 
cret. He never understood when it began to 
fold itself about his life, or how it grew with 
his years till it completely enveloped him. 

He was a man little given to introspec- 
tion, and with a mind so slow to arrive at 
a conclusion that it always seemed doubt- 
ful if he would ever reach it. Still, when 
he once settled down on an opinion, his 
sister Sarah used to say it was with the 
determination of a snapping-turtle. “He 
would n’t let go then till it thundered.” 
His sister Sarah took charge of him, mind 
and body, when their mother died, and so 
thoroughly did she manage him that her 
will was always his, except in that one 
matter. He would not join the church of 
his fathers until he got ready, and he would 
give no reason for his delay. 

He was twenty when he made his first 
stubborn stand against her, and for thirty 
years Sarah wept over him both in public 
and private, and for thirty years Luella 
Clark’s heart battled with her conscience, 
which would not let her be “unequally 
yoked together with an unbeliever.”” And 
through all that time Baptist Sloan had 
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kept his own counsel, hoarding every penny 
he could save, to the refrain of his mother’s 
remembered words: “ Over the mountains 
and over the seas, and be baptized in that 
same river Jordan, where the dove de- 
scended.” 

He had so firmly made up his mind that 
after that pilgrimage to his Mecca he 
would marry Luella that he had never 
viewed his conduct from her standpoint 
until Sister Bowles opened his eyes. Her 
speech about the widower aroused him to 
an undefined sense of danger. All that 
next hour his inclination shifted like a 
weather-vane, first to take Luella into his 
confidence, then not to. By the time the 
congregation rose for the last hymn he 
had made up his mind. 

The moon was coming up now, a faint, 
misty light struggling through the clouds. 
He waited until most of the congregation 
had passed his gate, and then striking out 
across the potato-field, waited at the turn 
of the road on the other side of the cedar- 
grove. It was here that Luella always 
parted company with the Robinson girls, 
and went the remaining way alone. It was 
only a few steps farther to her mother’s little 
brown cottage, and he hurried to overtake 
her before she should reach the gate. 

“Land o’ Goshen! Bap Sloan!” she 
exclaimed, with a startled little cry, as he 
came puffing along by her side. “ Who ’d 
‘a’ dreamed of seeing you here? Why 
wa'n’t you at church to-night? Every- 
body was asking if you were sick, it ’s 
been so long since you ’ve missed.” 

“Stop a minute, Luella,” he exclaimed, 
blocking her way by planting himself 
directly in her path. “I want to talk to 
you. I 've made up my mind at last to 
tell you, and I want you to come back 
and sit down on the stile where nobody 
else can’t hear it.” 

Led by curiosity as much as by the new 
masterfulness in his tone, Luella turned 
back a step and seated herself on the stile 
that led into the apple-orchard. The blos- 
som-laden bough of a gnarly old tree bent 
ovcr her head and sent a gust of fragrance 
past her that made her close her eyes an 
instant and draw a long breath, it was so 
heavenly sweet. The night was warm, but 
she drew her shawl around her erect, an- 
gular figure with a forbidding air that made 
it hard for him to begin. “Well?” she 
said stiffly. 
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“I don’t know just how it ’s goin’ to 
strike you,” he began, hesitating painfully. 
“ That is—well, I don’t know—maybe you 
won’t take any interest in it, after all; 
but I kinder thought—something might 
happen in the meantime—maybe I ’d 


better — 

He gave a nervous little cough, unable 
to find the words. 

“What air you aiming at, anyhow, Bap- 
tist Sloan ?”’ she demanded. .“ What’s got 
your tongue? Mother ‘ll wonder what ’s 
keeping me, so I wish you’d speak up and 
say what ’s on your mind, if there ’s any- 
thing a-troubling you.” 
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Then he blurted out his confession in a 
few short sentences, and waited. She sat 
staring at him through such a long silence 
that he forced an uneasy laugh. 

“T was afraid maybe you’d think it was 
foolish,” he said dejectedly. “That ’s why 
[ never could bring myself to speak of it 
all these years. I thought nobody ’d under- 
stand—that they’d laugh at me for spendin’ 
a fortune that way. But honest, Luella, it 
is sort o’ sacred to me, and mother’s words 
come to me so often that it’s grown to be 
like one of the commandments to me.” His 
voice sank almost to a whisper : “ ‘ Over the 
mountains and over the seas, and be bap- 





tized in that same river Jordan, where the 
dove descended.’ It’s been no small matter 
to live up to, either. Sometimes it seems 
to me as if I'd been sent out like the chil- 
dren of Israel, and it was goin’ to take the 
whole forty years of wanderin’ to reach 
my promised land. I ’ve spent thirty of 
’em in the wilderness of wantin’ you, but 
I begin to see my way clearin’ up now to- 
ward the end. Only twenty dollars more! 
I can go after wheat harvest and the thresh- 
in’. Good Lord, Luella, why don’t you say 
somethin’! But it’s no use; I know you 
think I ’m such an awful fool.” 

She turned toward him in the dim moon- 
light, her eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Bap,” she cried, “to think how 
everybody has misjudged you all this time! 
It’s perfectly grand of you, and I feel like 
a dawg when I remember all I ’ve said 
about your not being a believer, when all 
the time you were better than any of us 
can ever hope to be. It ’s like being the 
martyrs and crusaders all at once, to stick 
to such an ambition through thick and 
thin. But oh, Bap, why did n’t you tell 
me long ago!” 

“Don’t cry, Luella,’ he urged, awk- 
wardly patting the shawl drawn around 
her thin shoulders. He was amazed and 
overwhelmed at this unprecedented reve- 
lation of tenderness in what had always 
been to him the most stony-hearted of 
natures. 

“Then maybe, Luella, after wheat har- 
vest,” he ventured, floundering out of an 
awkward pause, “after I’ve been and got 
back, then—will you have me?” 

She slipped her hand into his. She 
would have had him then and there had 
he asked her, and counted it joy to be 
allowed to help toil for the funds still 
needed to carry her saint across the seas. 
Already she had fitted a halo about the 
bald spot she had lately ridiculed, and she 
burned to begin her expiation for that 
sacrilege. 

But in the molding of his plans Baptist 
Sloan had arranged that marriage was to 
come after the Mecca, and in the harden- 
ing process of the years that idea had be- 
come so firmly set in his mind that nothing 
short of supernatural force could have 
produced a change. It never occurred to 
him that it was possible to marry before he 
went on his pilgrimage. 

He held the hand she had given him 
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awkwardly. This was the hour he had 
dreamed of, but now that it had come, he 
was ill at ease, uncertain how to proceed. 
Suddenly a little breeze, swinging through 
the orchard, stirred the apple-bough above 
them, and sent a shower of pink-and-white 
blossoms across their faces. Velvety soft 
were the petals, cool with the night dew, 
and unspeakably sweet. She looked up at 
him, her face grown wonderfully young 
and fresh again in the moonlight. He 
stooped and kissed her. The apple-bough 
swayed again above them, with another 
fragrant shower of pink and white. It, too, 
was gnarly and old, but standing glorified, 
like them, for a little while in the sweet- 
ness of belated blossom-time. 


Ir was the talk of the valley—this pilgrim- 
age of Baptist Sloan’s. Nobody within 
its borders had ever been out of sight of 
land, and the congregation divided itself 
into two factions regarding him. One di- 
vision called it sinful pride that sent him 
chasing away to parts unknown on such an 
errand. Beargrass Creek was good enough 
for Bap Sloan’s immersion, if it had been 
good enough for his father’s and grand- 
father’s before him. The other side agreed 
with Luella, according him the halo, and 
she, in the reflected light of such greatness, 
beamed proudly and importantly on all 
her little world. 

Several weeks after this disclosure he 
stopped at the cottage one morning in 
great excitement. He held a letter in his 
hand, some railroad time-tables, and the 
itinerary of a “personally conducted” 
party to Palestine. “I say, Luella,” he 
cried, “look at this! It’s clear providence 
that the Paris Exposition happened to 
start up just now. Here’sa chance to go 
to the Jordan on excursion rates, with 
three days at the Exposition thrown in. I 
need n’t wait till after wheat harvest now, 
it ’s so much cheaper than what I had 
figured on. And the beauty of it is, I can 
not only kill two birds with one stone, — 
take in Paris and Palestine both, —but have 
a guide to look after everything. It’s been 
a mystery to me all along how I was to 
find my way around in those furrin parts 
by myself. But this settles everything. I 
can start to New York next Wednesday, 
and get there before the ship sails. Lord, 
Luella! To think it ’s really comin’ to 
pass after all these years!” 
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Luella was in a quiver of excitement, 
but she rose to the occasion with almost 
motherly solicitude for his well-being. “I’ll 
put up your lunch, Bap,” she said. “You 
need n’t worry about a thing; only tell me 
what you ’d like to have cooked. And if 
you ’ve any clothes that need mending, just 
you bring ’em right down, and I ’Il see to 
‘em. I ’Il go over to your house after 
you ’ve gone, too, and fix things ready to 
be left shut up for the time you ’re away.” 

Her prompt decision was so much like 
his sister Sarah’s that he never thought of 
protesting. Itseemed good to be managed 
once more, and he meekly acquiesced to 
all she proposed. 

Luella had a sharp tongue, but it had 
lost its sting for him since she had put him 
on the pedestal of hero and saint. But it 
had not lost its cutting qualities when 
turned on other people. 

“What ’s this big empty sarsaparilla 
bottle doing in your carpet-bag ?” she de- 
manded suddenly on the day of his de- 
parture. 

“Old Mis’ Bates wants that I should 
take it along and fillit at the Jordan. She’s 
countin’ on havin’ all the family baptized 
out of it when I get back.” 

“Out of one quart bottle!” sniffed 
Luella, scornfully. “Humph! Just like the 
Bateses. Much good any one of ’em will 
get out of such a stingy sprinkling. Why 
did n’t you tell her you could n’t be both- 
ered with it? You always was the kind 
to be imposed on, Bap Sloan. If I was n’t 
so afraid of water that horses could n’t 
pull me on to a ship, I ’d go along to look 
after you. Do take care of yourself!” 

And that was the chorus shouted after 
him as he swung himself up the car-steps, 
stumbling over his carpet-bag and big 
cotton umbrella. Fully two thirds of the 
congregation were down at the station to 
bid him good-by. In the midst of the 
general hand-shaking some one started a 
hymn, and the last words that Bap Sloan 
heard, as he hung out of the train window 
to wave his hat, were: 


“By the grace of God we ’Il meet you 
On Jordan’s happy shore!” 


There was one last look at Luella, wildly 


waving a limp wet handkerchief. The 
sight so affected him that he had to draw 
out his bandana and violently blow his 
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nose ; but he smiled as the train went leap- 
ing down the track. All the weary waiting 
was over at last, and his face was set 
toward his Promised Land. 


SEVERAL days later, in one of the south- 
bound trains pulling out of New York, the 
conductor noticed a man sitting with his 
head bowed in his hands. His soft slouch- 
hat was pulled over his eyes, and an anti- 
quated carpet-bag and big cotton umbrella 
were piled on the seat beside him. Except 
when he showed his ticket, there was no 
change in his attitude. Mile after mile he 
rode, never lifting his head, the hopeless 
droop of his bowed shoulders seeming to 
suggest that some burden had been laid 
upon them too great for a mortal to bear. 

Night came, and he slept at intervals. 
Then his head fell back against the cushion 
of the seat, and one could see how haggard 
and worn was the face heretofore hidden. 
In the gray light of the early morning the 
conductor passed again and turned to give 
a second glance at the furrowed face with 
its unshaven chin, unconsciously dropped, 
and the gray, uncombed hair straggling 
over the forehead. Even in sleep it wore 
an expression of abject hopelessness, and 
looked ten years older than when, only 
three days before, it smiled good-by to the 
singing crowd at Beargrass Valley station. 
Baptist Sloan was homeward bound, and 
yet he had not so much as even seen the 
ship which was to have carried him to his 
Jordan. 

It was only the repetition of an old 
story —old as the road going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. He had fallen 
among thieves. In the bewilderment and 
daze which fell upon him when he found 
himself alone in a great city, he had been 
easy prey for confidence men. There had 
been a pretended arrest. He had been 
taken into custody by a man who showed 
his badge and assumed to be a private 
detective. Sure that he could prove his 
innocence, and smiling grimly as he com- 
pared himself once more to a harmless 
sheep in wolf’s clothing, he allowed him- 
self, without an outcry, to be bundled into 
a carriage that was to take him to the po- 
lice station. When he came to himself it 
was morning, and he was on the steps of a 
cellar, with every pocket empty. He had 
been robbed of his little fortune, stripped 
bare of his lifelong hope. 








How he was at last started homeward 
with a ticket in his hand could have been 
explained by a young newspaper reporter 
who interviewed him exhaustively at the 
police station, whither he finally found his 
way. The reporter made a good story of 
it, touching up its homely romance with 
effective sketches; and then because he 
had come from the same State as Baptist 
Sloan, because he had once lived on a 
farm and knew an honest man when he 
saw one, he loaned him the money that 
was to take this disabled knight errant 
home with his mortal wound. 

It was on the afternoon of the second 
day that Baptist Sloan opened his old car- 
pet-bag for the remnants of the lunch that 
Luella had packed inside. His hand struck 
against Mrs. Bates’s sarsaparilla bottle, and 
he shut his eyes with a sudden sickening 
sensation of inward sinking. 

“And I ’ve got to take that there thing 
back to her empty,” he said, gritting his 
teeth. “Where am I ever goin’ to get the 
spunk to face’em all? They ’ll say it was 
a judgment on me, for a good many of 
’em seemed to think that I was too proud 
to be baptized in Beargrass. They ’Il say 
that maybe it ’s to save me from fallin’ 
short of heaven that I failed to reach the 
Jordan.” 

As he slowly munched the dry remains 
of his lunch, the cogs of the car-wheels 
started anew the question that had tor- 
mented him all the way. “What wié//- 
Lu-e/-la say? What will-Lu-el-la say ?” 
they shrieked over and over. 

“She ’ll say that I’m an awful fool,” 
he told himself. “She never could abide to 
be laughed at, and if people poke fun at 
me, she ’ll never have me in the world.” 
The alternate hope and despair that seized 
him were like the deadly burning and chill 
of fever and ague. “If I only knew how 
she’d take it!” was his inward cry. When 
he thought of her proverbial sharp tongue 
he quailed at the ordeal of meeting her. 
But through every interval of doubt came 
the fragrance of the moon-lighted apple- 
orchard, the old stile, that one kiss—a 
remembrance as sweet as the blossom-time 
itself. Surely Luella must think of that. 

Presently he noticed that the brakeman 
was calling out the names of familiar sta- 
tions, and he realized that he was almost 
home. Only a few minutes more to sum- 
mon his courage and brace himself for his 
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trial. The train rumbled over a trestle, and 
peering out through the gathering dusk he 
saw the shallow waters of Beargrass Creek, 
black with the reflection of the evening 
shadows. “The only Jordan Bap Sloan 
will ever see now,” he said, with a shiver 
that sent a tremor through his bowed 
shoulders. 

“ Beargrass Valley!” he heard the brake- 
man call. Nervously he clutched his car- 
pet-bag and umbrella, and lurched down 
the aisle. But when the train stopped and 
he was half-way down the steps, he paused 
and clung an instant to the railing. “O 
Lord!” he groaned once more, involun- 
tarily shrinking back. “If women wa’n’t 
so awfully oncertain! If I just Anew what 
Luella ’s goin’ to say!” 

As Baptist Sloan clicked the latch of 
his front gate behind him, and stood a 
moment in the path, the familiar outlines 
of his old home rising up in the dim light 
smote him with fresh pain. The thirty 
years of hope and struggle were there to 
meet him with accusing faces and to turn 
his home-coming into bitterness unspeak- 
able—such bitterness as only those can 
know who have cringed under the slow 
heartbreak of utter failure. He did not 
even unlock the door, but dropping his 
carpet-bag and umbrella on the porch 
floor, sank down into the old wooden 
rocker, covering his face with his hands. 

It was in this attitude that Luella found 
him an hour later, when she came hurrying 
down the path with quick, fluttering steps. 
The moonlight, struggling through the 
vines on the porch, showed her the object 
of her search. 

“T just now heard you was home!” 
she cried, with a nervous little laugh. “It 
was in the evening paper, all about it. The 
doctor stopped by and showed it to me.” 

She paused on the top step, out of 
breath, and awed by the rigid despair 
showing in every line of the silent figure. 
She had divined that he might need com- 
fort, but she was not prepared for such 
desolation as this. Silently she took an- 
other step toward him, then another, and 
laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. His 
only response was a long, shivering sigh. 

“Qh, Bap, don’t/” she cried. “Don’t 
take it like shat /” 

“T’ve give’ up,” he said dully. “Seems 
as if it wa’n’t worth while to go on living 
any longer, when I ’ve made such an awful 
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failure. It’s the hope of a lifetime blasted, 
and I can’t help feelin’ that some way or 
’nother mother knows it, too, and is disap- 
pointed in me.” 

She gathered the bowed head in her 
arms, and pressing it toward her, began 
stroking it with soothing touches, as ten- 
derly as if she had been that disappointed 
mother. 

“There, there!’”’ she sobbed, with a 
choking voice. “ You sha’n’t say that again. 
The world might count it a failure, same 
as they would a race-horse that did n’t get 
under the wire first. But what if you did n’t 
get there, Bap, think how you ran! You 
went just as far as the Lord let you, and 
nobody can count it a failure when he 
stepped in and stopped you. Look at 
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Moses! He did n’t get to his Promised 
Land either. Maybe it ain’t right for me 
to make Bible comparisons, but you went 
just as far as he did, where you could 
stand and look over, and I ’m proud of 
you for it. It’s a sight farther than most 
people get.” 

There was tender silence for a little 
space, then she descended from the Pisgah 
on which she had placed him and came 
down to the concerns of every-day life. 
When she spoke again it was with her 
usual bustling air of authority. 

“ Here, I’ve brought the key,” she said. 
“Stick your carpet-bag inside the. door, 
and come home with me. Jordan or no 
Jordan, you ’ve got to have a cup of tea 
and a good hot supper.” 


THE DRUMMER 


BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


HE drum of the drummer must not be dumb— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 
“O mother, my mother, the time has come 
When a drummer must beat on his little brown drum; 
A voice there is, and it calls to some— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub.” 


With a little drumstick in each brown hand, 


Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub, 
The drummer he drummed at the head of the band; 
He drummed them to sea and he drummed them to land, 
And he drummed the colors over the sand— 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 


The little gray bullets they came to slay, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub. 

And the poor little drummer he feared to stay, 

But what he feared more was to run away; 

So he stayed and he drummed and he cried, “ Hooray!” 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub, 


He was shot. And they buried him under the sand, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub, 

With a little drumstick in each brown hand, 

And the little brown drum, that he might stand 

At the head of the hosts of God’s command 
With a rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub! 
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BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


Author cf ‘‘ Chums” and ‘‘ A Boy's Loves” 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


“OUR” NINE 

Billy Lunt, c 

Fat Day, p 

Hen Schmidt, 1b 

Bob Leslie, 2b 

Hod O’Shea, 3b 

Chub Thornbury, ss 

Nixie Kemp, If 

Tom Kemp, rf 

“You,” cf 
We: 5 
They: I! 


AT DAY was captain and pitcher. He 
was captain because, if he was zo/, he 
would n’t play, and inasmuch as he owned 
the ball, this would have been disastrous; 
and he was pitcher because he was captain. 
In the North Stars were other pitchers 
—seven of them! The only member who 
did not aspire to pitch was Billy Lunt, and 
as catcher he occupied a place, in “ takin’ 
’em off the bat,” too delightfully hazardous 
for him to surrender, and too painful for 
anybody else to covet. 
The organization of the North Stars was 





| 


9 9 
14 9 


“THEIR” NINE 


Spunk Carey, c 
Doc Kennedy, p 
Screw Major, 1b 
Ted Watson, 2b 
Red Conroy, 3b 
Slim Harding, ss 
Pete Jones, lf 
Tug McCormack, rf 
Ollie Hansen, cf 
8—31 
16—50 


effected through verbal contracts some- 
what as follows: 

“Say, we want you to be in our nine.” 

“All right. Will you lemme pitch?” 

“Naw; Fat ’s pitcher, ’cause he ’s cap- 
tain; but you can play first.” 

“Pooh! Fat can’t pitch—” 

“T can, too. I can pitch lots better ’n 
you can, anyhow.” (This from Fat him- 
self.) 

“W-well, I ‘ll play first, then. I don’t 
care.” 

Thus an adjustment was reached. 
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A proud moment for you 
was it when your merits as a 
ball-player were recognized, 
and you were engaged for 
center-field. Of course, se- 
cretly you nourished the 
strong conviction that you 
were cut out for a pitcher. 
Next to pitcher, you pre- 
ferred short-stop, and next 
to short-stop, first base. But 
these positions, and pretty 
much everything, in fact, had 
been preémpted ; so, after the 
necessary haggling, you ac- 
cepted center-field. 
Speedily the North Star 
make-up was complete, and 
disappointed applicants— 
those too little, too big, too 
late, or not good enough— 
were busy sneering about it. 
The equipment of the 
North Star Base-Ball Club 
consisted of Fat’s “regular league” ball, six 
bats (owned by various members, and in 
some Cases exercising no small influence in 
determining fitness of the same for enlist- 
ment as recruits), and four uniforms, 
Mother made your uniform. To-day 
you wonder how, amidst darning your 
stockings and patching your trousers and 
mending your waists, she ever found time 
in which to supply you with the additional 
regalia which, according to your pursuits 
of the hour, day 
after day you 
insistently de- 
manded. But 
she always did. 
The uniform 
in question was 
composed of a 
pair of your 
linen knicker- 
bockers with a 
red tape tacked 
along the out- 
side seam,anda 
huge six-point- 
ed blue flannel 
star, each point 
havinga button- 
, hole whereby it 
’ was attached to 
a button, corre- 
sponding, on 
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the breast of your waist. And 
was there a cap, or did you 
wear the faithful old straw ? 
Fat Day, you recollect, had 
a cap upon the front of which 
was lettered his rank—“ Cap- 
tain.” It seems as though mo- 
ther made you a cap, as well 
as the striped trousers and 
breastplate. The cap was 
furnished with a _ tremen- 
dously deep vizor of paste- 
board, and was formed of 
four segments, two white and 
two blue, meeting in the cen- 
ter of the crown. 

All in all, the uniform was 
perfectly satisfactory ; it was 
distinctive, and was surpassed 
by none of the other three. 

Evidently the mothers of 
five of the North Stars did 
not attend to business, for 
their sons played in ordinary 

citizen’s attire of hats, and of waists and 
trousers unadorned save by the stains in- 
cidental to daily life. 

The North Stars must have been em- 
ployed for a time chiefly in parading about 
and seeking whom they, as an aggregation, 
might devour, but as a rule failing, owing 
to interfering house-and-yard duties, all to 
report upon any one occasion. The con- 
tests had been with “ picked nines,” “just 
for fun” (meaning that there was no sting 
in defeat), when 
on a sudden it 
was breathlessly 
announced from 
mouth to mouth 
that “the Second- 
street kids want to 
play us.” 

“Come on!” 
responded, with 
a single valiant 
voice, the North 
Stars. 

“We ’re going 
to play a match 
game next Tues- 
day,” you gave 
out, as a bit of °¥ 
important news, at 
the supper-table. 

“That so?” 


hazarded father, SPUNK CAREY 
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who had been flatteringly in- - 
terested in your blue star. 
“Who ’s the other nine? ” 

“The Second-street fellows. 
Spunk Carey’s captain and—” 

“Who is Spunk Carey? 
Oh, Johnny, what outlandish 
names you boys do rake up!” 
exclaimed mother. 

“Why, he ’s Frank Carey 
the hardware man’s boy,” ex- 
plained father, indulgently. 
“What ’s his first name, 
John?” 

“T dunno,” you hurriedly 
owned; “Spunk” had been 
quite sufficient forall purposes. 
“But we ’re going to play in 
the vacant lot next to Carey’s 
house. There ’s a dandy dia- 
mond.” 

So there was. The Carey 
side fence supplied a fine back-stop, and 
thence the grounds extended in a superb 
level of dusty green, broken by burdock 
clumps and interspersed with tin cans. The 
lot was bounded on the east by the Carey 
fence, on the south and west by a high 
walk, and on the north by the alley. It 
was a corner lot, which made it the more 
spacious. 

The diamond itself had been laid out, 
in the beginning, with proportions accom- 
modated to a pair of rocks that would 
answer for first and second base; a slab 
dropped where third ought to be, and an- 
other dropped for the home plate, finished 
the preliminary work, and thereafter scores 
of running feet, shod and un- 
shod, had worn bare the lines, 
and the spots where stood 
pitcher, catcher, and batter. 

A landscape architect might 
have passed criticism on the 
ensemble of the plat, and a 
surveyor might have taken 
exceptions to the configura- 
tion of the diamond, but who 
cared ? 

“We” had promised that 
we” would be there, ready 
to play, at two o’clock, and 
“they” had solemnly vowed 
that “they” would be as 
prompt. Tuesday’s dinner you 
gulped and gobbled; in those 
days your stomach was patient 
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and charitable almost beyond 
belief in this degenerate pres- 
ent. It was imperative that 
you be at Carey’s lot immedi- 
ately, and despite the implor- 
ing objections of the family to 
your reckless haste, you bolted 
out; and as you went you 
drew upon your left hand an 
old fingerless kid glove, which 
was of some peculiar service 
in your center-field duties. 

Your uniform had been put 
on upon arising that morn- 
ing. You always wore it now- 
adays except when in bed or 
on Sundays. It was your 
toga of the purple border, 
and the bat that you carried 
from early to late, in your per- 
egrinations, was your scepter 
mace. 

At your unearthly yodel, from next door 
rushed out your crony, Hen Schmidt, and 
joined you; and upon your way to the 
vacant lot you picked up Billy Lunt and 
Chub Thornbury. 

The four of you succeeded in all talking 
at once: the Second-streets were great big 
fellows; their pitcher was Doc Kennedy, 
and it was n’t fair, because he threw as 
hard as he could, and he was nearly six- 
teen; Hop Hopkins said he ’d be “em- 
pire”; Red Conroy was going to play, and 
he always was wanting to fight; darn it— 
if Fat only would n’t pitch, but let some- 
body else do it! Bob Leslie could throw 
an awful big “in,” etc. 

The fateful lot dawned upon 
the right, around the corner 
of an alley fence. Hurrah, 
there they are! You see Nixie 
and Tom Kemp, and Hod 
O’Shea, and Bob Leslie, and 
Spunk, and Screw Major, and 
Ted Watson, and Slim Hard- 
ing, and the redoubtable Red 
Conroy (engaged in bullying 
a smaller boy), and others who 
must be the remainder of the 
Second-streets. 

“Hello, kids,” you say, and 
likewise say your three com- 
panions; and with bat trailing 
you stalk with free and easy 
dignity into the crowd. 

“Where ’s Fat? Who ’s 
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seen Fat?” asked everybody of every- 
body; for Captain Fat was the sole es- 
sential personage lacking. However, even 
without him, pending his arrival the scene 
was one of stirring animation. 

Thick and fast 
flew here andthere 
the several balls 
on the grounds, 
each nine keep- 
ing to itself, and 
each boy throw- 
ing “curves”— 
or, at least, thus 
essaying. 

You yourself, 
brave in your 
splendor of blue 
star and red stripe, 
endeavored, by 
now and then neg- 
ligently catching 
with one hand, to 
make it plain that 
you were virtually 
a professional. 

The  Second- 
streets were as 
yet ununiformed, 
even in sections. But they were a rugged, 
rough-and-ready set, and two of them had 
base-ball shoes on, proving that they were 
experts. 

“Here ’s Fat! Here comes Fat!” sud- 
denly arose the welcoming cry; and ap- 
pareled in his regimentals, his cap an- 
nouncing to all beholders his high rank, 
panting, hot, perspiring, up hustled the 
leader of the North Stars. 

It was time to begin. 

“Who ’s got a ball?” demanded Um- 
pire Hopkins, sometimes called Harry, but 
more generally known as Hop or Hop- 
toad. 

The query disclosed a serious condition. 
Balls there were, but not suitable for a 
championship match game. They were 
ten- and fifteen-centers, as hard as grape- 
shot or already knocked flabby. 

“Where ’s your ball, Fat?” you asked 
incautiously. 

“In my pocket,” admitted Fat—a bulg- 
ing fact that he could not well deny. 

“What is it? Le’ ’s see, Fat,” de- 
manded Captain Spunk. 

“It’s a regular dollar league,” you in- 
formed glibly; and Fat, with mingled 
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pride and reluctance, extracted it from the 
pocket of his knickerbockers,—peeled it, 
so to speak, into the open, —and handed it 
out for inspection. 

“Gee!” commented Spunk, thumbing 
it, and chucking it up and catching it. 
“It’s a dandy! Come on, kids; here’s a 
ball!” : 

“ But if you use my ball, you ’ve got to 
give us our outs,’ bargained Fat, dis- 
mayed. 

“G’ wan growled Red Conroy. 
“Don’t you do it, Spunk. ’T ain’t goin’ 
to hurt his old ball any.” 

Awed by the ever-bglligerent Red, Fat 
submitted to the customary lot by bat. 
Spunk tossed a bat at him, and he caught 
it, with an elaborate show of method, 
about the middle; then with alternate 
hands they proceeded to cover it upward 
to the end. 

The last hand for which there was space 
was Fat’s; by no manner of means could 
Spunk squeeze his grimy fist into the two 
inches left. 

“We ’ll take our outs,” majestically 
asserted Captain Fat; whereat whooped 
shrilly all the North Stars, and quite re- 
gardless of their affiliations whooped shrilly 
the spectators also, composed of small 
brothers and a few friends about equally 
divided between the contestant nines. 

Some preliminaries were yet to be gone 
through with. Doc Kennedy was pro- 
tested because he pitched so swift. 

“ Aw, J won't throw hard,” he assured 
bluffly. 

“Of course 
not! He ’s easy 
to hit,” chorused 
his companions. 

Then, in view 
of the fact that 
Billy Lunt had a 
sore finger, as 
evidenced by a 
cylinder of whit- 
ish rag (which he 
slipped off, oblig- 
ingly, whenever 
solicited), it was 
agreed that he 
be allowed to 
catch the third 
strike on the first 
bounce. 

A foul over 
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the back-stop fence was out; a like penalty 
was attached to flies over the boundary 
walks. 

And now, turning handsprings and other- 
wise gamboling exultantly, the North Stars 
scattered to their 
respective posi- 
tions. 

Away out in 
center-field you 
prepared to 
guard your terri- 
tory. You bent 
over, with your 
hands upon your 
knees, and ever 
andanonyouspat 
fiercely, some- 
times upon the 
ground and 
sometimes into 
your kid glove. 
This was the per- 
formance of the 
players upon the 
town’s nine, the 
Red _ Stockings, 
and ___ evidently 
greatly added to 
their efficiency. 

Besides, on the edge of the walk just 
back of you were sitting and swinging 
their slim legs two little girls, whom it 
was pleasant to impress. 

Overhead the sun was blazing hot, but 
not to you; underfoot the dust from a 
long dry spell lay choking thick, but not 
to you; a “darning-needle ” whizzed past, 
and you scarcely ducked, although he 
might be bent upon sewing up your ears. 

Your work was too stern to admit of 
your noticing sun, or dust, or mischievous 
dragon-fly. 

So you spat into your glove, replaced 
your hands on your knees, and waited. 

“ Hello, Johnny!” piped one of the little 
girls ; but you deigned not to make answer. 

To right and to left were the Kemp 
boys, with their hands upon /¢heir knees; 
and before were the infielders, with their 
hands likewise upon /¢heir knees; that is, 
all except the pitcher. 

“Play ball!” gruffly bade the umpire. 

Captain Spunk advanced to the slab. 

“Gimme a low ball,’ he ordered, stick- 
ing out his bat to indicate the proper height 
that would meet his wishes. 
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Captain Fat rolled the ball rapidly be- 
tween his palms, and thus having imparted 
to it what he fondly believed was a mys- 
terious twist, hurled it. 

“One ball!” cried the umpire. 

Captain Spunk banged the slab with 
his bat. 

“ Aw, gimme a low ball over the plate!” 
he urged. 

Again the pitcher rubbed twist into the 
sphere, and out in center-field you hung 
upon his motions. 

“One strike!” declared the umpire, and 
a great shout of derision arose from the 
North Stars and their adherents. 

Captain Fat smiled wickedly: the un- 
fortunate batter was being fooled by those 
deceptive curves. 

“What did you strike at that fer—’way 
up over yer head!” censured Red Conroy, 
angrily. 

“Darn it! gimme a good low ball! 
You ’re ’fraid to!” challenged Captain 
Spunk. 

Whack! He had hit it. Right be- 
tween Short-stop Chub’s legs it darted, 
and you and left-field together stopped it, 
but too late to prevent the runner’s reach- 
ing first. 

Chub came in for a tongue-lashing from 

all sides ; and then Spunk stole second, and 
Billy threw over Bob’s head there (at the 
same time throwing the rag cylinder, also, 
half-way to the 
pitcher’s box), 
and you desper- 
ately fielded the 
ball in, and Fat 
got it, and threw 
over Hod’s head 
at third, and to 
the wild cries 
of “Home! 
Home! Sock her 
home!” Nixie 
got it and threw 
it at Billy; 
but nevertheless 
Spunk, spurred 
on by the fran- 
tic exhortations 
of his fellows, 
panting “Tally 
one!” crossed 
the slab. 

Triumphantly 


cheered the Sec- BOB LESLIE 
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ond-streets, and busily flashed the jack- 
knife of each spectator as he cut a tally- 
notch in a stick. 

Billy ran forward and reclaimed his 
precious rag. 

Ten more tal- 
lies were recorded 
before the half- 
inning closed. 
The whole North 
Star nine was red 
fromrunning after 
the ball and dis- 
puting with the 
umpire — disputes 
into which every- 
body on _ the 
ground had ear- 
nestly _—_ entered. 
Red Conroy had 
threatened to “smash” several North 
Stars, you among them; Catcher Billy had 
long since witnessed his cylinder trampled 
into the diamond and ruined ; Captain Fat 
had tried all the most deadly twists in his 
repertoire ; when, finally, hot and irritated, 
you and yours had come in. 

And now, reminding Pitcher Doc that 
he had promised not to throw hard, Billy 
stepped to the plate, to hit, to reach first, 
daringly to steal second, foolishly to be 
caught between bases, successfully to dash 
past Red, who endeavored to trip him, and 
out of the confusion safely to attain third, 
whence soon he galloped home, and tallied. 

“*’ Leven to five!” declared 
the sprawling spectators, every 
one a score-keeper, to each 
other, as at last in scampered 
the Second-streets and out 
lagged the North Stars. 

You had not batted, and 
you were relieved, because 
batting was a great responsi- 
bility, with your critical fellows 
advising you, and castigating 
you whenever you missed. 

In this their next inning 
the Second-streets made four- 
teen! Notwithstanding Fat’s 
utmost art, as signified by his 
various occult mofions, they 
batted him only too easily, and 
kept infield and outfield chas- 
ing all over the lot. Yet he 
angrily refused to “let some- 
body else pitch.” Bob Leslie 
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even attempted to take the ball away from 
him and forcibly trade places—a mutiny 
which called forth an “ Aw, g’ wan an’ play 
ball, you kids!” from the waiting batter, 
Screw Major. 

“Why don’t you 
fellows stop some 
of them grounders, 
then?” retortéd 
Fat to derogatory 
accusations. “ Gee 
whiz! You don’t 
stop nothin’!” 

Thus it resolved 
into a question of 
whether ’t was not 
stopping, or hav- 
ing o’ermuch to 
stop, that brought 
disaster. 

It was your turn. You faced the mighty 
Doc. He threw, and the ball came like a 
cannon-shot, you thought. 

“You ’re throwin’ swift!” you remon- 
strated. 

“Shut up!” sneered Red, from third. 
“Who ’s a-throwin’ swift? Give him one 
in the head, Doc!” 

Blindly ‘you struck, and the condem- 
nations of your mentors squatting anear 
raked you fore and aft. 

Quite unexpectedly you hit it. You did 
not know where it went, but you scudded 
for first. 

“Second! Second!” gesticulating fran- 
tically, bawled all your com- 
panions, coaching you on- 
ward. 

“Second! Second!” bawled 
with equal fervor your oppo- 
nents, coaching the fielder. 

You grabbed off your cap, 
—it is strange how much faster 
a boy can run when thus as- 
sisted,—and madly dug for 
second. Praise be! There you 
were, beating the ball, which 
appeared from a mysterious 
somewhere, by a_ hair’s- 
breadth. ‘ 

You stuck to second, mean- 
while dancing and prancing to 
tantalize the pitcher, until an- 
other hit forwarded you to 
third, for which you slid, not 
because it was absolutely 
necessary to slide, but because 
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to slide was a part 
of the game. 

Here, at third, 
while you were 
dreaming of the 
home slab, and the 
honor of admon- 
ishing, hoarsely, 
for the informa- 
tion of the world, 
“Tally me!” Red, 
the ruthless, ab- 
ruptly gave you 
a shove, hurling 
you from position. 

“Quick, Doc!” 
he cried. 

Doc responded 
with the ball. 

“Out!” decreed 
the umpire. 

“ But he shoved 
me! He shoved 
me off the base!” 


at 
whee >: 
SCREW MAJOR 


you shrieked. 

“ Who shoved yer? I did n't, neither! 
G’ wan! Yer out; don’t you hear the 
empire ?”’ snarled back Red. 

“You did, too!” you asserted. 

“He did, too! No fair! He shoved 
him like everything!” vociferated all the 
North Stars and their supporters. 

“You’reout! You’re out!” 
gibed the Second-streets, from 
catcher to farthest fielder. 

“Qut!” majestically pro- 
nounced the umpire, again. 

Slowly obedient to the high- 
er authority represented in 
the freckled-faced Hoptoad, 
you walked down the base- 
line. Insome way, apparently, 
you had disgraced your blue 
star, begrimed from yourman- 
ful slide, for “Why did you 
let him touch you?” accused 
your comrades. 

The idea! How could you 
help it, you’d like to know. 


It was the first half of the fifth 
inning. The score, according 
to the notches on the sticks, 
was fifty to thirty-one, in 
favor of the Second-streets. 
Those spectators who had 
exercised the forethought to 
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start with long 
sticks were in 
clover, while 
those with short 
sticks were hav- 
ing hard work to 
find space for all 
the runs. 

The sun was 
not so high as 
when thegamebe- 
gan, neither were 
yourspirits. Much 
excited chasing, 
and much strenu- 
ous yelling, had 
told upon you. 
Your face was 
streaked; your 
hair was in dank 
disorder; your 
blue star flapped, 
and your waist- 
band sagged be- 
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hind, mourning for departed buttons. You 


were what mothers style “a perfect sight.” 

The air had been rent by incessant 
wranglings. Tom Kemp and Screw Major 
had indulged in a brief rough-and-tumble, 
because Screw had thought that Tom had 
purposely trodden upon his sore toe, Screw 
injudiciously being barefoot. 

Every member of the 
North Stars had committed 
egregious errors, and had 
been tartly excoriated by all 
hands. You yourself had 
muffed, and had thrown the 
ball seven ways for Sunday. 

Fat was still doggedly cling- 
ing to pitch, and Doc was 
throwing swift. The two lit- 
tle girls, once your admirers, 
had gone away in disgust. 
And the score, as remarked 
above, was fifty to thirty-one. 

Tug McCormack it was 
who picked out one of Fat’s 
wonderful twisters and batted 
it over your head. After it 
you raced, deliriously discard- 
ing, of course, your sadly 
abused cap, that you might 
gain in speed. Behind you 
bellowed friends and enemies, 
and around the bases was 
pelting Tug. 
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Where was the ball—oh, 
where was it! It must have 
struck a can or stick, and 
bounded crooked. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” ex- 
horted the Second-streets to 
Tug. 

“Home! Home! Home 
with it!’’ exhorted the North 
Stars to you. 

“Pick it up now and look 
for it afterward!” yelled sec- 
ond base. 

“What ’s the matter with 
you? It’sright there!” yelled 
Captain Fat. 

“Darn it! Ain’t you got 
eyes?” yelled left-field, and 
“You darned fool!” yelled 
right-field, converging from 
each side. 

“Lost ball!” you screamed, 
tramping hither and thither 
to show that you spoke truth. 

“Lost ball!” screamed 
the Kemp brothers. 

“ Lost ball! Lo-o-ost ba-a-all!”’ chimed 
in the North Stars generally. 

But Tug had scored. 

“No fair!” objected Billy Lunt. “He’s 
got to go back to second. Lost ball! 
Don’t you hear? Lost ball!” 

“T don’t care. ’T ain’t my fault,” con- 
futed Tug. 

“Course not!” said Captain Spunk, 
scornfully. 

“But you can’t come in on a lost ball; 
can he, Hop?” appealed Billy to the 
umpire. 

“Shut up! What yer talkin’ about? 
Course he can,” affirmed Red. 

“Shut up yourself!” hotly bade Billy. 
“You are n’t run- 
nin’ the game. Can 
he, Hop?” 

“T dunno!” con- 
fessed Umpire Hop, 
digging with his toe 
at a mound of dirt. 

“Ya-a-a-a-ah!” 
sneered Red at the 
discomfited Billy. 

“Well, he can’t 
just the samee! ”’ re- 
solved Captain Fat. 
“Tt ’s my ball.” 

“Just the samee, 
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he can!” contradicted Cap- 
tain Spunk. “It’s my father’s 
lot.” 

“Lost ball! Lo-o-ost ba-a- 
all!” you and Nixie and Tom 
had been calling as unceasing- 
ly as the tolling of a bell; and 
continuing the discussion, 
which abated never, the mem- 
bers of both nines, and the 
spectators, who also were the 
score-keepers, scattered over 
the ground to assist in the 
search. 

It seemed that no effort or 
artifice, even to lying down 
and rolling where the weeds 
were thick, could bring to 
light that ball, until suddenly 
piped little Jamie Watson: 

“Red Conroy ’s runnin’ 
off!” 

“He ’s got it, I bet you! 
Hey! Stop, thief!” hailed 
Tom, quickly. 

“Drop that ball! 
thief!” swelled the chorus. 

But down the alley legged Red, and 
disappeared over a fence. Evidently he 
had “ got it.” 

“Wait till I catch him!” promised Fat, 
in deep, wrathful tones. 


Stop, 


You ought to have been very tired that 
evening at the supper-table, but you were 
not, for in those days you never were tired, 
save momentarily. However, you still were 
green and brown in spots that your hurried 
washing had not touched, and dusty in 
other sections that your equally hurried 
brushing had omitted. Your face was as 
red as a setting sun, and you were full of 
experiences —a full- 
ness that did not in 
the slightest impair 
your appetite. 

“Who beat?” 
had inquired mo- 
ther, as you had 
come trudging in. 

“We only played 
four innings, and 
they were fifty and 
we were thirty-one, 
and then Red Con- 
roy stole the ball,” 
you explained. 
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“Well, who beat ?”’ asked father, at the 
table. 

“Nobody did,” you stated, this solution 
having occurred to you. “ We did n’t finish, 
‘cause Red Conroy he ran off with the 
ball.” 

“ But what was the score when this hap- 
pened ?” pursued father. 
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“Fifty to thirty-one—but it was only 
four innings,’ you answered, with a 
wriggle. 

“And who made the fifty?” persisted 
father, ignoring mother’s warning frown. 

“They—they did,” you blurted; and 
then you hastened to add: “ But they ’re 
lots bigger ’n us.” 


LOITERLAND 


BY CLARENCE 


AKE the road that sharply turns 
To the right at Point of Ferns, 

Then straight on until you see 
On a bough of laurel-tree: 
Linger Lane, foot-path, no freight ; 
Traveler, please close the gate. 
Ope the portal; lo, you stand 
On the edge of Loiterland! 


Oh, the song and shade and scent 
In one benediction blent, 

Here where earth and air are rife 
With alluring Eden-life! 

Vision vouchsafed but to those 
Walking where the sunset rose 
Strews its leaves of gold and red 
O’er a land with dreams bespread! 


Let us first all grief assuage 

At the Halcyon Hermitage, 
Drinking luscious hydromel 
From a sylvan, moss-grown well ; 
Nothing now our course deters— 
Bird and wind for couriers, 
Milestones writ in fairy script, 
Vocal guide-posts, elfin-lipped! 


Shall we wander down this road 

To the Vale of Calm Abode, 

Or to Fancy’s Cottage, caught 

In a net of roses wrought ? 

Where those purple hillocks rise 
Honeysuckle Hollow lies, 

Close where Sleep her scepter wields 
Over Day-dream Poppy-fields. 
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If you cross this vineyard crest 

You will come to Roamer’s Rest; 
Then ’t is but a step or so 

To the Drowsy Bungalow ; 

Clover Croft is just behind 

Oaken boughs with moss entwined, 
And the inn called Heart’s-ease stands 
Where the grove and brook clasp hands. 


Listen! Was that music? Hark! 
Fountains talking in the dark, 

In the dark of spruce and fir, 
Dreams for their interpreter ; 
Rills along the roadside run 
Seemingly of silver spun, 

Spun of silver in whose net 
Emerald and sard are set. 


Here a cajion, lily-lit, 

Stately redwoods arching it, 

Woos with stream-sung serenade 

On to dimmer, deeper shade; 

Winds that down this valley veer 
Whisper, “ Lotusland is near!” 

Is that ocean, sea, or lake 

Gleaming through yon bank of brake ? 


Lo, on Dreamland’s coast we stand! 
White-sailed ports on every hand ; 
See, a shallop trimmed with flowers 
Waits that we may call it ours! 

Let us quickly step aboard, 

Sailing softly twilightward, 

Seeking o’er celestial seas 

Gardens of Hesperides! 
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PREMONITIONS 


BY EDWIN ASA DIX 


Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,” etc. 


mee? HERE ’S Martha Hackett ? 
@ Ain't she comin’?” de- 
manded Mrs. Finlay, as she 
stood at the side-porch door 
of her little house and 
greeted Mrs. Betts, who 
was coming up the steps. 

“Yes, she ’s comin’. She jest turned 
back to change her shoulder-shawl. She 
had her red one on when I stopped at her 
house for her, and we was part way here 
when she had a premonition that she ’d 
ought n’t to wear it; so she went back to 
change it for her black Injy-silk one.” 

“Land! Another premonition!” sniffed 
Mrs. Finlay, scornfully, as she led her 
visitor into the little sitting-room. “It doos 
put me out of all patience with Martha to 
have her take sech notions. There ain’t 
nothin’ she can’t git up a premonition 
about, seems to me.” 

“T dunno as she gits ’em up exac’ly,” 
said mild Mrs. Betts, who avoided con- 
troversies. “They jest come to her, she 
says. An’ y’ know it doos seem some- 
times as ef—” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Finlay, getting 
out the sewing-table and drawing up chairs. 
“T s’pose you ’re thinkin’ of last Sunday, 
when she had a premonition not to set in 
her own pew, an’ a stranger was put there 
instead, an’ the seat broke down. But he 
was a sight heavier than Martha Hackett.” 

“Well, there was the time she had a 
warnin’ not to buy that pork she was jest 
havin’ cut an’ weighed for her at the 
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butcher’s, an’ Elder Jones bought that 
identical piece, an’ he was took sick the 
very next week.” 

“ Nothin’ but biliousness. Lawson Jones 
is a hearty eater, an’ he has an attack jest 
about so often. That pork did n’t do it. 
I s’pose you ’ve cut out that waist-pattern, 
have n’t ye? I ’ve got mine ready to sew. 
We might as well git to work on ’em. 
Those charity girls need ’em bad enough, 
that ’s sart’in. Bess!” 

A fresh-faced young girl entered at the 
call. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Betts?” she 
said pleasantly. 

“Bess, you bring in your piece, too, an’ 
we ’ll start in. Mrs. Hackett she ’ll be 
here before long. She was kep’ back by a 
premonition.” 

“Another, mama?” said the girl, with 
a little laugh. “How inconvenient they 
must be to her!” 

“As bad as her asthmy turns,” com- 
mented Mrs. Finlay. “ Never can tell when 
they ’re comin’ on.” 

“They must be pretty troublesome for 
Mr. Hackett, too, I should think,’” added 
Bess, as she drew up her chair to the table, 
and the three fell to work on the charity 
sewing. 

Mrs. Finlay made a grimace. 

“T guess he don’t say much. Jim Hac- 
kett did his fightin’ when they was fust 
married. He got the wust of it, an’ now 
he has the sense to know it an’ stay quiet.” 

“Ts there always a fight like that, mama, 
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when people get married ?” queried Bess, 
demurely. 2 

“Oh, not allers, child. Your pa.an’ I’ve 
never had a word; you know. that. It ’s 
because I know how to manage him, I 
s’pose.” 

Mrs. Finlay spoke with complacency. 
Her daughter’s eyes were bent upon her 
work, but one might have seen a little 
naughty laughter in them. Zenas Finlay 
was quite the equal of any other Connecti- 
cut Yankee in shrewdness, and his wife 
was perhaps much oftener managed than 
she suspected. Mischievous Bess and her 
father had an excellent understanding. 

The girl left the room to find her scissors. 
Mrs. Betts looked up from her work. 

“Hollis Heywood still callin’?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” said her hostess. “Every other 
Sunday. Queerest thing I ever knew.” 

“°T is, ain’t it?” the other responded. 
“Ef ’t was every week, now—” 

“Of course that ’u’d make plain sailin’. 
Hollis is a fine, likely feller, an’ I don’t 
know any one I'd like better. But between 
times he seems to go round to other places, 
jest as ef he had n’t any idee of keepin’ 
comp’ny.” 

“ Bess likes him, don’t she?” 

“You never can tell bout Bess. Some- 
times I think she doos, an’ then ag’in I 
dunno. But I’d resk that part ef I could 
tell what to make of Aim.” 

Bess reéntered, and the subject was 
changed. Presently Mrs. Hackett came 
up the path, and entered by the open side 
door. 

“Well,” she said, in some excitement, “I 
tell ye what, Abby Betts, it ’s a mighty 
good thing I had a premonition an’ went 
back an’ changed that shawl! I was 
comin’ along jest now with this black one 
on, an’ Sam Haines came down the road 
with two young bulls he ’d jest been buyin’. 
They looked fractious, I can tell you! Ef 
I’d_’a’ had on that red shawl there ’s no 
knowin’ what'd ’ve happened.” 

“Humph! ” said Mrs. Finlay. “ Ef you’d 
’a’ kep’ your red shawl on an’ come along 
with Abby when you fust started, you ’d 
’ve got here before you met any bulls. So 
it ’’s as broad as it is long. Premonition! 
Don’t believe a word on ’t.” 

“Well, ef you ’d had.as many warnin’s 
as I’ve had, Ann Finlay,” said Mrs. Hac- 
kett, defiantly, as she got out her work 
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and sat down, “ you’d believe on’t.”” Mrs. 
Hackett was a nervous, active little woman, 
always equal to an argument, and particu- 
larly quick to defend her pet theory. 

“T ’ve had lots of ’em,’’ declared her 
hostess, basting in a sleeve with energetic 
stitches, “an’ I never heeded one. Allers 
gone right in the face of ’em. An’ here 
I be.” 

“Of course, sometimes, -I s’pose, things 
come true,” remarked pacific Mrs. Betts. 

“Sometimes? Pretty nearly always,” 
Mrs. Hackett said. “There was that time 
I had a premonition not to let Johnny ride 
the mare down to the blacksmith’s for 
shoein’, an’ I made Mike lead her; an’ she 
got the staggers on the way, an’ there ’s no 
tellin’ where she ’d ’ve shook Johnny to.” 

“Wasn’t that the day that Johnny stayed 
home, and fell off the shed roof and|broke 
his leg?” inquired Bess, innocently, 

“He did n’t break it,” Mrs. Hackett re- 
torted triumphantly. “Had to hop round 
with a stick for a week or two, till jit got 
straightened out, that ’s all.” | 

“Well, as I said before,” remarkeg Mrs. 
Finlay, “I don’t see but what it ’s as broad 
as it is long.” 

“Then I had the premonition ’bout not 
goin’ to preparatory lecture, that time last 
October,” went on Mrs. Hackett, “an’ the 
plasterin’ fell right down on the spot where 
I allers sit, an’ hurt Elder Jones’s head, he 
happenin’ to be settin’ there.” 

“How ’bout the elder’s not havin’ a 
premonition, too?” demanded Mrs. Fin- 
lay. “Don’t ye s’pose Providence cal’lates 
to take keer of him jest as much as it doos 
of you?” 

“He had one, too,” said Mrs. Hackett, 
solemnly. “He told me so afterward. He 
had one, an’ did n’t heed it.” 

“Land!” ejaculated Mrs. Betts, and 
even Mrs. Finlay was a little startled at 
this. 

“TI never heared tell of it,” shé said 
doubtfully. 

“T never told it before,” confessed 
Martha Hackett. “It slipped out. He 
told me kind o’ secret. I should n’t want 
ye to repeat it.” 

“Well, it ’s all foolishness, ’cordin’ to 
my view,” asseverated Mrs. Finlay, stoutly. 
“Ef any—”’ 

“ How shall we finish these wrist-bands, 
Annie,” interrupted Mrs. Betts—“ round 
or square-cornered ?” And the talk oppor- 
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tunely drifted away to the discussion of 
the work before them. 

Nevertheless, an impression had been 
made on Mrs. Finlay’s mind. The most 
determined skeptics are often the readiest 
to be attracted by a mystery. Martha Hac- 
kett had at last aroused in Ann Finlay’s 
mind a certain curiosity and a secret desire 
to experiment a little. She breathed no- 
thing to her husband or to Bess, but dur- 
ing the next few days she caught herself 
attentively studying her impulses, on the 
lookout for a “premonition.” She was re- 
warded by two or three such, and obeyed 
them at considerable inconvenience. One 
was to take an umbrella when going out, 
already laden with a basket and several 
parcels, on a particularly fine morning; 
and the coming up of a sudden shower 
made no little impression on her mind as 
she walked homeward, dry and comfor- 
table, under the umbrella. Soon after, she 
found herself unmistakably impelled not 
to do her usual Saturday baking ; and Zenas 
and Bess and she had very thin meals on 
Sunday in consequence. In the week fol- 
lowing she was dissuaded by an inward 
monitor from venturing on the street for 
two entire days, and gave up a ladies’ aid 
meeting and a free minstrel parade in con- 
sequence. Nothing happened that augured 
danger during the period, nor did any 
results disclose themselves regarding the 
baking; but Mrs. Finlay remembered the 
umbrella episode and felt that she had no 
means of divining what might have hap- 
pened had she disobeyed her warnings. 

She continued, however, to keep her 
own counsel on the subject, alleging other 
reasons for any unusual acts of hers, and 
believing her real motives to be securely 
concealed. Her husband was not a little 
puzzled, for a time, at his wife’s apparent 
whims; but seeing her in one or two ab- 
sorbed conversations with Martha Hac- 
kett, he began to reach certain astute 
conclusions. Still, he, too, kept his own 
counsel. 

Mrs. Finlay’s talks with Mrs. Hackett 
were adroitly steered to the subject of pre- 
monitions, on which her friend was nothing 
loath to hold forth; and she unlocked a 
surprising store of marvelous anecdotes 
relating to Martha’s Socratic “daimon.” 
She became more and more a convert; her 
premonitions began to be much more 
numerous and imperative now, and often 
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trenched most inconveniently on household 
duties. 

“Bessie, I dunno ’bout your doin’ any 
sewin’ this evenin’,” she said one Saturday 
night after supper, as her daughter took 
up work on a pretty new dimity she was 
making for herself. 

The girl looked up, rather surprised, 
and her father put down his weekly paper 
for a moment. 

“Got a premonition, ma?” he inquired 
humorously. 

“Never you mind ’bout premonitions, 
Zenas,” his wife said, with a touch of sharp- 
ness. “I don’t want Bessie to sew to-night, 
that’s all. There ’s a good deal of blood- 
poisonin’ round from pricked fingers an’ 
sech.” 

“ Any more catchin’ on Saturday nights 
than other times?” quizzed the farmer. 

“T dunno but what it is. Those things 
happen very strange sometimes. Anyway, 
I ’d ruther she would n’t.” 

“Well, that ’s reason enough, mama, 
I’m sure.” Bess laughed a little, but put 
down her work with willing compliance. 
“Come, pa, let ’s go on with that chapter 
in Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ ” 

“No, Bessie,” said her father, gravely ; 
“T guess not to-night.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” said Zenas, slowly, “I ’ve had 
a kind o’ presentiment that that chapter ’ll 
have to be postponed.” 

Bessie looked at him swiftly, and Mrs. 
Finlay was startled. 

“A what, Zenas?” the latter asked. 
“What ’s that you say?” 

“TI said I had a presentiment, ma,” he 
explained. “ Not a premonition, y’ know. 
A presentiment.” 

“T dunno ’s I see the difference,” said 
his wife, dubiously. “An’ I did n’t know 
that you—”’ ; 

“T don’t. Not premonitions. But pre- 
sentiments are diff’rent, of course. No, 
Bess; you give us some music, an’ I ’ll 
read ye that chapter another time.” 

So the girl betook herself to the piano, 
where she played for a long time, while 
her mother knitted and her father read his 
paper. She had a soft, agreeable touch, 
and her fingers gave expression to varying 
fancies as they wandered capriciously over 
the keys. 

On the following morning Zenas had a 
presentiment that it would be safer not to 
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shave that day. Mrs. Finlay was consider- 
ably perturbed. She was not precisely in 
a position to dispute the veraciousness of 
his inward warning; yet it was the first time 
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up the church aisle to their seat near the 
front. 

Before supper, that afternoon, Mrs. Fin- 
lay said carelessly : 
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that he had ever gone unshaven to church, 
and there seemed to be not merely an im- 
propriety, but almost an impiety, in his 
doing so. He persisted, however, and Mrs. 
Finlay blushed deeply and apologetically 
for his unkempt chin as the three marched 
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“What ’re you goin’ to put on to-night, 
Bessie 2?” 

“Puton? Why, I had n’t thought much 
about it. My blue shalli, I suppose.” 

“That old shalli ? ’T ain’t a bit becomin’. 
I want you should wear your new dress.” 
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“Why, mama,” said the girl, “ you know 
you would n’t let me sew on it last even- 
ing; so it is n’t finished.” 

Mrs. Finlay bit her lip. 

“So I did,” she said, much vexed, “I 
forgot all about to-day ’s bein’ Sunday.” 

“D’ ye mean y’ would n't ’ve had a—’ 
began Zenas, but his wife cut him short. 

“Now, Zenas, you hush! Well, put on 
the blue, Bessie, an’ pin some roses on the 
front. Put one in your hair, too. I like to 
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“What!” ejaculated Mrs. Finlay, aghast. 
“What on airth d’ ye mean, Zenas ?”’ 

“T have a presentiment, ma,” he said 
with determination, “that that book ’s got 
to be gone on with this evenin’.” 

“TI don't believe in—” began his wife, 
helplessly. 

“ Don’tbelievein what ? Presentiments ? 
They ’re jest as sure as premonitions, 
Annie. Surer,mebbe. I’ve got one strong 


to-night. Bess, we ‘ll go off into the 
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see the Sabbath respected,” —with a mean- 
ing look at her husband’s stubbly beard, — 


day an’ evenin’, too.” 

“ Partic’larly every other Sabbath even- 
in’, eh?” whispered Zenas to his daugh- 
ter, with a jocular nudge. Bessie flushed 
for a moment, then met his glance saucily. 

In the evening Mrs. Finlay began to 
betray a certain air of expectancy. Finally 
a distant bell struck. Mr. Finlay got up 
from the lounge on which he had stretched 
himself. 

“ Half-past seven,” he said. “I ’most 
dozed off.’ He rubbed his bristly cheek 
cheerfully. “Now, Bess, we might go on 
with that Plutarch.” 


parlor together, where we won't disturb 
your mother readin’ her Bible.” 

“Parlor!” cried Mrs. Finlay, in distress. 

“Yes, parlor. We won’t bother you the 
least mite.” 

“You won't bother me in here.” 

“Oh, yes, we should. Come along, 
Bess.” 

Bess was a good deal surprised, and 
struggled a minute between laugh and 
protest. ‘Then the laugh won, and the two 
disappeared into the best room, where the 
large lamp had been lighted fully half an 
hour before by Mrs. Finlay. 

When Hollis Heywood arrived, ten 
minutes later, Zenas himself opened the 





front door, and showed 
him into the parlor with 
much cordiality. 
“You ’re jest in 
time,” he explained, 
after greetings were 
interchanged. “We 
were jest commencin’ 
to read a new chapter 
on Epaminondas. You 
have n’t happened to 
read it, Hollis?” 

“No, I have n’t;” 
said the young man. 
He laughed. “I don’t 
know that I read my 
Bible as much as I 
ought to.” 

Bessie broke into 
open merriment. 

“ Hollis Heywood!” 
she said. “Well, I 
don’t believe you do!” 

He looked puzzled. 
“What ’s the joke?” 
he asked. 
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to spring up between 
them—a subtle sense 
of acquaintanceship 
and comprehension, 
which all of Hollis’s 
previous semimonthly 
calls had failed to 
bring about. 

Whether Zenas per- 
ceived what was tak- 
ing place, it would be 
difficult to say. His 
face was grave, and 
he read steadily for- 
ward, emphasizing oc- 
casional facts with a 
shake of his unoccu- 
pied forefinger, and 
evidently deriving 
great enjoyment from 
Plutarch’s clear and 
lengthy account of 
the great Theban gen- 
eral and Pelopidas, 
his colleague. Hollis 
and Bessie were like- 


“No joke,” hastily interpolated Mr. wise deriving enjoyment, if not from 


Finlay. “ Epaminondas ain’t as much read, 
I know, as some o’ the other prophets. But 
you'll enj’y him”; and resuming his chair 
by the light, he found his place and pro- 


ceeded to read. 


When Mrs. Finlay, in the other room, 
heard the droning of his voice begin again, 
she was filled with helpless consternation. 
How could Zenas be such a marplot? 


What would Hollis 
think? What would 
Bessie do? Could not 
she herself do some- 
thing ? She feebly called 
“Zenas!”’ onceortwice, 
but the sound of the 
reading continued, and 
finally Mrs. Finlay re- 
signed herself to de- 
spair. 

After the first few 
sentences Hollis discov- 
ered his own sad error, 
and meeting Bessie’s 
eyes, laughed his con- 
fession. Her eyes met 
his in mischievous rail- 
lery and amusement, 
and instantly a new 
understanding seemed 
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Plutarch, at least from the situation itself. 
Considerably to his own surprise, the 
young man, sitting back in a comfortable 
arm-chair, listening to the droning voice 


and gazing at Bessie with that new sense 
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of intimacy, found himself entirely content 
to have the reading continue indefinitely. 

When Epaminondas was finished, Mr. 
Finlay began on Pericles, and then went 


on to Alcibiades. Mrs. 
Finlay, in the other 
room, felt desperation 
slowly turning to pro- 
found resignation. At 
the end of an hour and 
a half, or more, she 
heard the voices in the 
hall. 

“Well, good night, 
Hollis,” Zenas was say- 
ing genially. “I’m real 
glad you ’ve enj’yed it, 
as you say. Plutarch ’s 
mighty interestin’ read- 
in’. We ’ll have some 
more chapters next 
time.” 

“Pa!” Mrs. Finlay 
almost screamed; but 
the heavy closing of the 
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front door prevented her cry from being 
heard. Zenas came back into the living- 
room, followed by Bessie. 

“Well,” he said cheerfully, rubbing his 
hands, “we ‘ve had a real good evenin’ 
in there, ma. I 'd ’ve got ye to come in, 
ef *t was n't that I knew ye wanted to 
finish Lamentations.” 

“1 didn’t read a word!’ 
Finlay, wrathfully. “I 
Zenas, what you—”’ 

“Yes, we had a splendid time, mama,” 
cut in Bessie, blithely. “I think Hollis 
enjoyed every word; and I did, too. Pa, 
you do read so interestingly!” 

“Well,” said Zenas, blandly, “I believe 
in readin’ with the proper emphasis, when 
ye read at all, an’ doin’ the thing right, y’ 
know.” 

“And you did,” the girl declared ad- 
miringly. “I did n’t realize that Plutarch 
was so entertaining.’’ She vanished into 
the parlor again, and sitting down at the 
piano, played a merry little tune, quite for- 
getful of the day in a feeling of light- 
heartedness which she could not herself 
have analyzed. 

Mrs. Finlay found her weapons sud- 
denly dulled when Bessie gave her father 


declared Mrs. 
want to know, 


this unexpected support. She looked from 
Zenas toward the parlor helplessly. 

“Ef you want to know what JZ think,” 
she said severely, “I think you ’re a pair 
of geese.” 


“I’m glad I had that presentiment,” 


went on Zenas, heartily. “ Premonitions 
I don't know much about; but’ pre- 
sentiments I allers believe in follerin’. It 
was borne in on me turrible strong that 
that book had to be gone on with this 
evenin’.” 

“ Humph!” snorted his wife. She felt an 
uncomfortable uncertainty as to whether 
her own recent warning voices were being 
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made light of in any way. But her hus- 
band’s manner seemed quite above sus- 
picion, and she concluded it wisest not 
to pursue the subject further for the time. 

Mrs. Finlay ventured on only one pre- 
monition during the week following, and 
that concerned some matter of no impor- 
tance. Zenas, however, had several pre- 
sentiments, one of which led him to wear 
his best black suit and hat one hot day in 
the hay-field ; and another caused him, on 
a trip to a neighboring larger town, to bring 
back to his wife some blue piqué rather 
than the white she had carefully ordered ; 
“because white is Chinese mournin’,”’ he 
explained, “an’ it came over me that it ’d 
be unlucky for a dress.” Mrs. Finlay 
groaned inwardly, but could say nothing. 
She had come to dread inexpressibly his 
announcements of “ presentiments.” 

On the following Sunday, as the three 
walked home from church, Mrs. Finlay 
asked : 

“ Bessie, what was Hollis Heywood 
sayin’ to you back there on the steps ?”’ 

The girl flushed a little. 

“He was asking if I was going to be 
home this evening,” she answered. 

“This evenin’! Why, it ’s only a week, 
instead o’ two. You don’t say!” 

“Law!” chimed in Zenas. “ Now, ain’t 
that funny? This very mornin’—” 

“ You can wear that new dimity, now it's 
done,” went on the mother, eagerly. 

“This very mornin’,” persisted Zenas, 
“while I was shavin’, I had a pre—”’ 

“Zenas!’’ said his wife, sharply, turning 
upon him, “I dunno what you had, whe- 
ther it was a presentiment or what, an’ I 
don’t keer. I dunno ’s I believe in sech 
things much, anyhow. All I know is that 
you sha’n’t go in there an’ read Plutarch 
this evenin’—not ef I never have another 
premonition in my life!” 





A WONDERFUL CHANGE IN PELEE 
BY EDMUND OTIS HOVEY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


\ JITHOUT doubt the most striking 
/Y¥Y change in the active volcanoes of 
St. Vincent and Martinique is the produc- 
tion of the new cone and its culminating 
spine within the ancient crater of Pelée. 
Within a few months the sky-line of the 
mountain has been altered completely. 
News of the rising of this remarkable fea- 
ture of the volcano, substantiated by a 
rather poor photograph, came to my atten- 
tion early in January of the present year 
and added a fresh incentive to the expedi- 
tion then already planned to visit the vol- 
canoes of the Caribbean Islands a second 
time for the American Museum of Natural 
History, the first visit having been made 
at the behest of the same institution in May, 
1902, directly after the eruptions began. 
As I wasapproaching Martinique,therefore, 
February 17, 1903, on the steamer Caribbce 
of the Quebec line, I was on the alert for 
the first glimpse of the new cone. All the 
morning the summit of Pelée was covered 
with clouds, but toward noon the mists 
began to clear away, and when the ship 
was off the northern part of St. Pierre the 
outline of the strange feature came boldly 
into view. 

When I stood upon the eastern part of 
the crater-rim of the volcano in June, 1902, 
the cone which had been built upon the 
site of the lake basin known as L’Etang Sec, 
within the great ancient crater, was a little 
above my level. At that time it presented 
a jagged edge surrounding a crater-like 
depression in the top ; but as far as could be 
seen through the shifting mists, no spine or 
tooth rose particularly above its fellows. 
In July a spine stood like a shark’s fin 


1See Professor Heilprin’s book ‘‘ Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of Martinique,” p. 288. 
fessor Heilprin mentions distinguishing with a glass two rocky ‘‘horns”’ on the southeastern border 
of the crest of the new cone. 


some scores of feet above the southeastern 
portion of the top of the cone, but in August 
this feature had disappeared, or at any rate 
was less pronounced, judging from the 
photographs preserved.!_ Now, however, I 
saw a pinnacled top on the great new cone, 
with a single point rising far above the 
others, a gigantic cathedral not formed 
by human hands. The extreme tip of 
this vast pile seemed to be not less than 
five thousand feet above the sea, or about 
one thousand feet above the general level 
of the crater-rim. The highest point of 
that rim, Morne Lacroix, is stated to have 
been forty-four hundred and twenty-eight 
feet above the sea before the eruption 
which destroyed St. Pierre took place. 
Early in the morning of February 20, 
with two negro boys to act as porters, I 
started for the crater. Heavy rain came 
on, however, and I contented myself with 
going to the top of Morne St. Martin, six- 
teen hundred feet above the sea, overlook- 
ing the gorge of the Riviére Blanche, and 
directly in front of the great gash in the 
crater-walls out of which had issued the 
tremendous blast that wrecked St. Pierre. 
The rain ceased, and for a few minutes 
the great spine emerged from the clouds. 
I was not more than a mile from the base 
of the new cone, but I could not yet ex- 
amine the spine closely enough to de- 
termine its nature. Not satisfied with 
this inspection, I attempted the mountain 
again the following day, virtually by the 
same route as before, which was along the 
plateau between the Séche and Blanche 
rivers to the foot of the old outer cone. 
When we reached an altitude of two thou- 
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I. PELEE'S NEW SPINE FROM 
THE CRATER-RIM, LOOKING 
NORTH - NORTHWEST. THE 
PORTION EXPOSED IS ABOUT 
600 FEET HIGH 


AS PHOTOGRAPHED, MARCH 26, 1903, 
BY THE WRITER 


2. PELEE FROM MORNE DES 
CADETS, THE FRENCH OBSER- 
VATION STATION, ALMOST 
DUE SOUTH OF THE CONE. 
THE APEX IS 5143 FEET ABOVE 
THE SEA 


AS PHOTOGRAPHED, APRIL 2, 1903, BY 
THE WRITER 
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3. PELEE’'S NEW 
SPINE FROM THE 
CRATER-RIM AT 
THE SIDE OF THE 
GREAT CLEFT 
LEADING INTO 
BLANCHE GORGE, 
LOOKING NORTH- 
NORTHEAST AND 
SHOWING ABOUT 
1200 FEET OF THE 
CONE 
AS PHOTOGRAPHED, 
MARCH 26, 1903, BY 
THE WRITER 
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sand feet, the inevitable rain poured down 
upon us, and after crouching for an hour 
over my instruments to keep them dry, we 
gave up the ascent and returned to St. 
Pierre and Carbet without so much as a 
glimpse of the spine that day. ‘The mor- 
row was just as bad in regard to weather 
on the mountain, and I determined to 
return to Fort-de-France and go to the 
east side of the volcano for further at- 
tempts at its summit. 

Making Vivé, the hospitable home of 
Fernand Clerc and his superintendent EF. 
Beuzelin, my headquarters, I started for the 
top of Pelée early in the morning of Febru- 
ary 27, with a guide, taking a boy along 
to care for my mule during my absence on 
the mountain. Clouds had covered the 
summit continuously for a week, but the 
island weather-prophets predicted good 
weather for the afternoon, and I pushed 
on in spite of present rain. My route lay 
through flourishing cane-fields, and across 
picturesque gorges with wonderful foliage, 
until we reached Morne Balai, one of the 
villages swept by the blast of the eruption 
of August 30. It was the route followed 
by Professor Heilprin on that memora- 
ble day. 

After entering the devastated zone here, 
we went straight up the ridge down which 
that blast had come, leveling everything 
before it, and at ten o'clock we stood 
on the edge of the great crater. We were 
near the spot where I first stood, June 18, 
1902, with George Carroll Curtis,! and 
strained every faculty to penetrate the 
clouds of steam hiding everything before 
us and learn the secret of the terrible 
crashing noises that assaulted our ears. 
Now, as then, clouds and steam concealed 
from view everything more than a hundred 
yards distant. The wind drove over the 
mountain with terrible force, and the fre- 
quent torrential showers soon drenched us 
to the skin. The cold was severe for my 
thinly clad guide, and, after spending a 
few minutes on the edge of the crater, | 
gave the word to turn back to seek some 
place of shelter from the storm. We wan- 
dered off from the summit in the search, 
and after half an hour’s tramping across 
the almost interminable gullies that cut into 
the sides of the upper part of the old cone, 
a momentary rift in the clouds revealed to 


1 See article by Mr. Curtis in this magazine for 


r January, 1903. 


me the route to Morne Rouge on the far- 
ther side of a great gorge. 

We were far out of our course, and the 
only thing to do was to ascend again to 
the Lac des Palmistes basin, near the crater, 
and find our trail of the morning. ‘This 
we did, but the rain had nearly obliterated 
even the marks left by my heavy boots, and 
soon we were again floundering across the 
dreadful gullies, my “guide” completely 
bewildered, and I with insufficient com- 
mand of patois to talk to him in the man- 
ner necessary to bring him to his senses. 
The second rift in the clouds for the day 
came at five o'clock, and showed us that 
we were just above one of the great rock 
precipices at the head of the Falaise River, 
a long distance from the trail. There was 
then nothing to do but to make up our 
minds to a night on the mountain without 
food or water, though the dampness of the 
enveloping clouds kept us from suffering 
much from thirst. 

It was my first night on the top of 
an active volcano. We crouched down 
together under my old rain-coat in an 
angle of a gully, where we were pro- 
tected somewhat from the keen wind. ‘The 
long hours of the dreary night passed with 
a few interruptions from showers which 
threatened to drive us from our shelter by 
the streams sent down our ravine. Morn- 
ing came at last without serious incident, 
and we found our way off the top of 
the mountain, met a searching party half- 
way up the trail with food and drink, and 
by one o’clock were joyously welcomed by 
my friends at Vivé, who had spent an 
anxious night on account of my absence. 

The next day I went to St. Vincent, and 
three weeks later returned to Vive, deter- 
mined to see the inner cone from the edge 
of the crater if I had to stay in Martinique 
all summer. ‘The weather was more propi- 
tious now, and in three ascents, March 21, 
25, and 26, I saw the whole of the new 
cone with its spine, the encircling wall of 
the old crater, and the valley between the 
two. ‘The new cone with the great spine is 
not central within the old crater. The 
most important of the openings concerned 
in the present series of eruptions were 
on the west side of the old crater-lake, 
L’Etang Sec, and the axis of the new cone 
is northwest of the center of the old crater. 


For accounts of the eruptions, 


by eye-witnesses and others, see the numbers for August and September, 1902. —- EDITOR. 





PELEE’S NEW SPINE 


AS PHOTOGRAPHED ARCH 25, 1903, BY THE WRITER, FROM THE BASIN OF THE LAC DES 
PALMISTES, ON THE OLD SUMMIT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


The edge of the crater shows in the foreground, the new cone and spine being on the far- 
ther side of a valley about 200 feet deep. The spine itself rises about 1150 feet above the 
edge of the crater, which here is about 4000 feet above the sea. The vertical grooving which 
shows on the spine is one of the strong arguments for believing that the rock was pushed up 
in a solid or almost solid condition. ‘The remains of Morne Lacroix, the former culminating 
point of Pelée, show on the edge of the crater at the right. 
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This has resulted in the complete filling of 
the northwestern quarter of the crater, 
making the slope of the new cone continu- 
ous or nearly continuous with the exterior 
of the old crater-rim on that side. On the 
northern, eastern, and southern sides, be- 
tween the new cone and the crater-rim, 
there is a shallow spiral valley which de- 
bouches into the gorge of the Riviére 
Blanche on the southwest. The deepest 
part of this valley is beneath the ruins of 
Morne Lacroix, and is estimated to be 
about two hundred feet deep. On the 
southwest the new cone slopes continu- 
ously into the debris filling the gorge of the 
Blanche. Great ribs of solid rock project 
from several parts of the new inner cone, 


which is a composite affair made upof frag-. 


mental ejecta from the vents, lava which has 
welled up or been pushed up from below, 
and masses which have fallen or been blown 
off from the latter. These ribs radiate more 
or less roughly from the center of the cone, 
and above them towers the spine or tooth 
which is so remarkable. The spine, like 
the ribs, evidently is composed of “solid” 
rock, that is, it is not made of fragments 
which have been thrown up into the air by 
the volcano and have fallen back into a 
pile. The existence of these rock dikes in 
the early history of the present series of 
eruptions is indicated in a sketch by 
George Varian.! 

Although rifted and profoundly fis- 
sured, the spine is not a chimney, there 
being no conduit through it. The place 
frem which have come the heaviest out- 
bursts since August 30 is on the south- 
west side of the new cone, but another 
very active spot is on the northwest side; 
both are near the base of the spine. The 
spine itself is more than one thousand feet 
high. Separate fragments could not be 
piled up to such a height and rest at the 
angles shown by the sides of the spine. 
The side toward the east is smooth and 
vertically fluted, as if it had been rubbed 
against something hard, and this suggests 
the explanation of the phenomenon. The 
rock mass of the cone, and particularly 
that of the spine, has been pushed up 
bodily from below in solid or nearly solid 
condition by the enormous expansive 
forces working underneath, and is main- 
tained there, somewhat like a stopper in a 
bottle, partly by friction against the sides 
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of the neck and by the expansive forces 
underneath, an idea virtually new to the 
science of vulcanology. The French Gov- 
ernment Commission, of which Professor 
A. Lacroix is the head, was the first to 
put forward this theory and to include 
Pelée among the “cumulo-volcanoes.” 
The shape of the spine, with its sides form- 
ing angles of 75°, 87°, and even 90° with 
the horizontal, is an argument against the 
theory that it has been formed by ejected 
blocks or bombs which were sufficiently 
pasty to stick together on falling, and in 
favor of the “stopper” theory. The great 
and sudden changes in altitude of the 
spine with reference to the rest of the 
cone, without great changes in its shape, 
point in the same direction. Frequently 
the cone and spine show red incandes- 
cent lines at night, together with a luminous 
spot near the top of the spine—an addi- 
tional proof of the “solid,” as distinguished 
from fragmental, character of the mass. 

Thetooth showing in a photograph taken 
July 6 seems to have been destroyed in 
the eruption of July 9, for it does not 
show in Professor Heilprin’s photograph 
already referred to, which was taken 
from about the same spot August 24. 
During a large part of September and 
October, 1902, the summit of Pelée was 
covered with clouds. About the middle of 
October a view of the crater was obtained 
by Professor Lacroix, who then saw the 
present spine just rising above the general 
crest of the activecone. A fortnight later 
a momentary lifting of the clouds showed 
the pointed peak still higher, and it be- 
came visible from the French observatory 
at Assier. 

After another week a clear hour re- 
vealed the spine rising a hundred meters 
above the cone. Then ensued a period 
of rapid growth in the clouds; for during 
the last week of November the mists 
lifted so that the strange new feature 
was seen in its entirety, and the top 
was at the altitude of 5032 feet (as de- 
termined by triangulation by Major W. M. 
Hodder of St. Lucia). Since that time it 
has varied in height some hundreds of feet, 
being reduced in January, by explosion 
or subsidence, to 4600 feet. After oscilla- 
tions it again reached the previous maxi- 
mum early in March, and during the latter 
part of that month was 1568 meters (5143 


1 «* McClure’s Magazine,” August, 1902. 
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feet) above tide, according to the determi- 
nations of the French commission. The 
great spine seems to rise from a different 
part of the cone from that occupied by 
the “shark’s fin” observed in July. 

Every time that I was on the crater-rim 
small explosions were taking place in the 
cone, and masses were dropping from the 
spine ; but the heaviest eruption during my 
visit took place at 6:12 P.M., March 26, 
two and a half hours after M. Louis des 
Grottes, of Habitation Leryts, on the lower 
slopes of the mountain, and I had left the 
summit. The cauliflower-like column of 
the eruption cloud rose to the altitude of 
11,150 feet (3400 meters) above the sea; 
the dust-laden steam rolled with violence 
and great rapidity down the gorge of the 
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Blanche and reached the sea; the dust 
and steam even rushed across the Lac des 
Palmistes basin and a short distance down 
the eastern side of the outer cone. M. des 
Grottes and I were thankful that the 
outburst had not occurred until after we 
had reached a place of safety. 

My recent studies of the Grande Sou- 
friére of Guadeloupe and the Peak of Saba 
lead me to the conclusion that they have 
passed through the phases through which 
Pelée is now passing, and that they belong 
to the same class of volcanoes. This is 
especially clear in the case of the Guade- 
loupe Soufriére, the cone of which rises 
above an old crater-rim which it has buried 
in the same way that Pelée is nowstriving 
to bury its surrounding crater-walls. 


THE FOREST GREETING 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


OOD hunting !—aye, good hunting, 
J Wherever the forests call; 
But ever a heart beats hot with fear, 
And what of the birds that fall ? 


Good hunting!—aye, good hunting, 
Wherever the north winds blow; 

But what of the stag that calls for his mate ? 
And what of the wounded doe? 


Good hunting!—aye, good hunting, 
And ah! we are bold and strong; 

But our triumph call through the forest hall 
Is a brother’s funeral song. 


For we are brothers ever, 
Panther and bird and bear; 

Man and the weakest that fear his face, 
Born to the nest or lair. 


Yes, brothers, and who shall judge us? 
Hunters and game are we; 

But who gave the right for me to smite ? 
Who boasts when he smiteth me ? 


Good hunting!—aye, good hunting, 
And dim is the forest track; 

But the sportsman Death comes striding on: 
Brothers, the way is black. 





“PETTY LARCENY 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


WITH PICTURES BY A. B. FROST 


ae tMERHAPS it is rather start- 
epee = ling—Petty Larceny—as a 
name for a girl. And yet, 
taken as we usually take 
names, with no idea of any 
special meaning, it is not 
half bad. Indeed, it is even good, which 
is to say, primarily, that it has phonetic 
quality, is euphonious to a pleasant degree, 
and its first part, Petty, makes an attractive 
diminutive, rather suggestive of affection. 
On the plantation, where alone the name 
was known, Petty stood wholly as a term 
of endearment. 

Petty was a fascinating maid of twenty 
or thereabouts,—“ sort o’ molasses-candy 
color an’ sweeter yit,” so one of her numer- 
ous admirers once described her,—and it 
would n’t have mattered much if her name 
had been Dolores Vobiscum, like that of 
one of her friends who lost her mind: she 
would instantly have become Dolly the 
adorable, and been just as captivating as 
now. 

Her father, a stolid old negro known as 
King David, had served as janitor at the 
court-house in a remote county for several 
years in his early manhood; and during 
that time, as he went about his duties with 
no thought beyond the manual responsi- 
bilities of his office, certain bits of court 
vernacular fell from time to time unheeded 
into his ignoring mind, and simply lay 
there, like leaves in a dovecote, which 
either lie and rot or perchance sometime 
serve in the forming of a nest, for simple 
availability and fitness. 

Old King David had always been a man 
of few words, and the unusualness of his 
slender vocabulary, enriched in so excep- 
tional a way, gave him an enviable repu- 
tation for wisdom in a community the 





highest tribute of which was paid to the 
inunderstandable. 

For instance, when once in a quarrel 
with a neighbor whom he had accused of 
some offense, no matter what, he clenched 
his argument and won the lasting respect 
of a number of witnesses by exclaiming: 

“What ’s dat you say, nigger? Ef you 
talk like dat, I ’ll prove a’ alibi on you in 
de face o’ jestice.”’ 

No one knows certainly by what associa- 
tion the old man had connected the term 
“ petit larceny ” with his child, or that there 
was any special connection. It may have 
been only like the leaf blown into the dove- 
cote, taken to serve. However, the writer 
is inclined to believe—from slight circum- 
stantial evidence, which is often worse than 
no evidence at all—that in some mystical 
way he had associated the name with the 
woman whose statue, done in plaster, stood 
over the court-house door—her whom we 
all know, who stands ever blindfolded and 
bearing a pair of scales in her hand. 

This may be an idle fancy, and yet, what 
else could he have meant when, one day, 
seeing Petty playing blind-man’s-buff with 
the other children when she was about 
twelve, he exclaimed, laughing : 

“Now, ef somebody ’d loaned Petty a 
pair o’ weighin’-scales, she ’d look perzac’ly 
like her own statute.” 

Be this as it may, he was more than 
satisfied with the name, as was every one 
else on the place. The mother, born and 
reared in the shadows of even sub-suburban 
life, on a plantation remote from the world 
of thought or suggestion, took it with art- 
less delight not unmixed with pride, rec- 
ognizing it as one of a noble family, the 
acquaintance of which her lord had made 
in a broader life than hers. 
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Stealing was stealing on Sugar Bend 
plantation, and vigilance committees did n’t 
trouble themselves much with terms. Of 
course, there had been occasional cases 
where culprits, taken in some offense, had 
been carried for trial to court, thirty miles 
away; but these were rare, and were gen- 
erally for simple “ American crimes,” such 
as horse-stealing or fighting. 

As she had merged into handsome 
womanhood, Petty’s father made an effort 
to have her called Larceny, and for a time 
it seemed as if the more dignified name, 
shortened to Larcene, would carry the day ; 
and so it would have done but for the girl’s 
unfailing winsomeness, which made Petty 
peculiarly fitting. 

Petty wore gowns of yellow and red and 
pink, and she sewed ruffles of one color 
upon another with long and careless 
stitches wherever about her flounce-loving 
person there seemed a place, and she was 
as pretty and straight as a yellow flag. 

Going to the field, she always had a man 
with her, with gangs of malcontents within 
easy range, keeping her in sight; and until 
her twentieth year, when she finally made 
her choice, scarcely twice in succession was 
she seen with the same man. 

She would have been surrounded, of 
course, but for plantation etiquette, which 
requires that one at a time shall have. his 
chance with a maid, and while this oppor- 
tunity lasts the rest must stand off. 

Everybody knew that little yellow Phil, 
the fiddler, had loved her to despair all his 
life, and yet—perhaps because he had 
loved her humbly without hope for so long, 
and, too, partly because every able-bodied 
buck on the place was his confident rival 
—every one was surprised at her choice. 
Still, many were glad, just out of kindly 
sympathy with the lesser man. For love 
of Petty, Phil had worn black-and-blue 
eyes at frequent intervals for years; had 
even carried his arm in a sling for her 
sake, a serious matter for a fiddler. 

Phil always got whipped in every en- 
counter in love’s cause, and yet he never 
seemed to have any sense of fear, at least 
where Petty was concerned. At the ghost 
of an insinuation reflecting upon her, he 
would light into a six-footer with the fire 
and recklessness of a bantam rooster chal- 
lenged by a cock of the walk. 

It is probable that the little man was as 
much surprised as any one else when Petty 
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accepted him. Certainly he acted quite as 
a man out of his mind, and when he was 
fiddling at a dance a few days after his 
engagement, he actually grew so nervous 
while he watched her take the “ Cincin- 
nati” step and then “mosey” down the 
center of the field that he lost his time, 
and finally “broke down in a regular gig- 
gle,” and had to.begin all over again, to 
the hilarious delight of the older men and 
the mocking derision of his recent rivals. 

“De princip’lest trouble wid a’ ingaged 
fiddler,” Phil chuckled as he played, “is 
dat he don’t nuver git a chance sca’cely 
to dance wid ’is gal hisself; but he can 
worry her pardner an’ make him come to 
any time he chooses.’ Saying which, he 
played so fast that Petty’s fat partner 
tumbled all over himself and fell sprawling. 

Phil had as little money as any young 
man in the county, and as slight financial 
prospects. A fiddler need never starve 
on a Southern plantation,—that is, if he 
fiddles well enough,—but neither may he 
grow rich. 

True, he easily earns his three dollars a 
night, with an occasional five, while the 
laborer in the field is glad to get his dollar 
a day; but the fiddler, as a rule, is in re- 
quisition only on Saturday nights at best, 
and so, unless he has some sub-trade, living 
comes hard. 

Phil had no sub-trade. He was, as he 
was fond of boasting, “jes a nachel fiddlin’ 
fiddler, fom de ground up.” Indeed, he 
so loved his art—there are arts the prac- 
tice of which in certain conditions reduces 
them to trades—that he often said he knew 
that, to borrow his words: 

“Ef de Lord ’Il on’y gimme a stiddy 
job at fiddlin’ when I git to heaven, ’stid 
o’ tacklin’ a clumsy ole harp, I know I ’ll 
soon be able to play for de angels to fly 
by.” Indeed, with this thought in mind, 
he had even evolved out of his imaginative 
genius several racy compositions which, 
with onomatopoetic instinct, he called 
“flipflap wing-pieces,” which were so sug- 
gestive that one, listening, might close his 
eyes and fancy himself floating away as in 
a dream of flying. 

It is hard on a fellow to be engaged to 
be married and to have no money. It is 
hard even on a Southern plantation, where 
money counts for so little and most avail- 
able things are virtually free—most, but 
not all. 
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Even while he enters the vestibule of 
Hymen’s temple, no matter how remote 
and primitive the edifice, a man finds him- 

self feeling for his pocket-book. 

‘ Engagement periods at the Bend were 
trinket-times and treating-times, and while 
the last was simply a matter of ginger-pop 
and persimmon beer, with a merry-go- 
round on a holiday, the trinket business 
was more serious. As to the ring, Phil was 
fortunate enough to have one on hand, an 
heirloom in which he took no little pride. 
First,—a fact which greatly distinguished 
it,—it was of pure gold, and it had been 
given by his father to his mother as a 
pledge of good faith and affection in lieu 
of the ceremony which a strained situation 
forbade. 

Phil had often told the story as he 
showed the ring. It seems that, in their 
courting days, his parents had quarreled, 
and during a brief estrangement a clever 
rival had “ married his daddy offhand,” as 
Phil expressed it; whereupon she who was 
afterward his mother instantly, and for all 
time, relented. It was too late then for a 
wedding, of course; but the mother was 
apparently not one to worry over trifles, 
as she is quoted as boasting that all her 
rival got was a “ paper citificate,” and that 
so long as she had the man and the ring 
she was satisfied. 

As to the marriage certificate, she had 
remarked : 

“She ’s welcome to de paper one. Hit’s 
dead stock. I got mine, an’ it’s ive prop’ ty 
—-de spittin’ image of its daddy; an’ dat’s 
all de citifcate I wants.” 

This bit of character discovers to us a 
somewhat romantic vein in both parents 
which it is well for us to remember if we 
would follow Phil’s life with leniency and 
affection. 

His father died while he was still a little 
chap, and after a few months of rank 
weeds and of wailing in the wilds of widow- 
hood—a prerogative freely accorded her 
by popular sympathy, which declared her 
to be “de on’iest widder dat had a right 
to tote a weed”—his mother suddenly 
darted into another romance with an ardor 
worthy of love’s first kindling. The new 
“stepfather-man ” was decided in his an- 
tipathy to reminiscent children, and so, 
after a brief conflict between conjugal duty 
and parental love, the woman decided not 
to hazard her boy’s welfare by taking him 
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among strangers. She preferred to “loan 
him out” to friends who had known his 
people. So she did, and he had stayed 
“loaned out” all his days. She had proba- 
bly foreseen that this would be the case, 
as, in going, she had given him his father’s 
ring,—and hers,— with the parting injunc- 
tion to keep it all his life “to show dat he 
was honest-born.” And so he had done. 

Petty, of course, knew about the ring 
and that she would now become its proud 
owner by inheritance—and, indeed, it was 
the one thing in her marriage in which she 
felt confessed pride; and when at last she 
was able to pass her shapely hand around 
to let her friends see it,—put on with a 
wish, it could not be removed,—she would 
often declare: 

“Oh, yas, it ’s de real thing.” 

The design was the old favorite,—two 
hands clasped,—and Phil honestly re- 
garded it as a mascot. He told Petty so, 
and that its motto was, “Whom I jine to- 
gether let not man or woman put asunder.” 
A woman had tried it once, he knew, but 
all she had got was “paper satisfaction.” 

Phil had lived about in various homes 
as he grew up, and once, for a brief period, 
even in the cabin where hung a certain 
hated document, deep in cotton plush and 
cheap gilding. On his mother’s depar- 
ture, “the other woman” had made what 
he called “stepmammy motions” toward 
him, and would have taken him for good. 
He refused to go near her for a long 
time; but finally realizing that, after all, 
there was a sort of relationship which 
might, perhaps, as well be happily inter- 
preted, —or, possibly, only because he liked 
her picnic pies,—he tried it, for less than 
a week. 

It was said that he was actually sitting 
at her board and with his mouth so full of 
apple-pie that he got more coppery in the 
face than the provocation would have war- 
ranted when she unwittingly referred to 
his father as her beloved husband, where- 
upon Phil retorted hotly: 

“Husban’! Don’t you say husban’ to 
me! Ef you do, I ’ll smash up dat ole 
paper citificate, an’ turn you back into a’ 
ole maid, whar you b’longs.”’ 

Of course he could not remain after 
this. When he had related the incident to 
his friends, there were many who thought 
him very forbearing not to have destroyed 
the paper then and there, and he declared 
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that he would have done so “ ef she had n’t 
’a’ been a lady and he in her house.” And 
then he added: “ Anyhow, I could n’t ’a’ 
had de heart to do it, bein’ as it’s all she’s 
ot.” 

. Phil’s peculiar orphanage and his ex- 
ceptional aloneness had placed him on the 
welcome list in almost any home on the 
plantation. He was a fair kindling-splitter, 
a milker, and, in a dilettante way, a gar- 
dener, so that he could make good his 
“keep ” without having often to draw upon 
an inadequate purse. Of course, too; the 
family with whom he lived always had free 
music, morn, noon, and night. 

Once or twice he had had to change 
his quarters because of the conversion to 
religion of his host or hostess, who could not, 
of course, harbor the devil’s instrument 
after having forsworn his majesty himself. 

So he had changed his last home before 
going to live with old Aunt Cynthy Crow, 
with whom he was staying at the time of 
his engagement. Aunt Cynthy was a hope- 
less cripple from rheumatism, being unable 
so much as to rise from her chair ; and when 
she heard that her friend Betty Bent, re- 
cently reclaimed from sin, had said that 

- she had hated to send Phil away, but she 
could not seek God with her heart in the 
cabin where the devil kept tantalizing her 
feet, she chuckled in reply: 

“TI ’d be so tickled to git my ole daid 
foots into trouble, wid fiddle or devil or 
whatever, dat ef Phil ’ll come an’ wake ’em 
up for me, I ’ll find ’im for his pains.” 

To “find him” was to board him, of 
course ; and although Phil did not take this 
generous offer more literally than it was 
meant, he made a very economical ar- 
rangement with the old woman, who was 
a pensioner on the bounty of her former 
master and was only too glad of the chance 
service of Phil’s willing hands, as well as 
of the diversion of his music. 

Never was happier combination than 
that of the lonely old cripple and the light- 
weight fiddler, Phil Phillips. Mirth and 
melody ever follow the rosined bow, and 
merriment, if it does not mock, is, the world 
over, the best antidote for pain. 

The cabin, which for years had been a 
favorite resort for condoling decrepitude, 
became, through the cheerful invitation of 
the strings, love’s trysting-place and a con- 
stant scene of gaiety and fun. Most of the 
mothers on the place were pleased to have 
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it so, too, knowing the value, through its 
antithesis, of the stationary chaperon. It 
was the anxious mother of several daugh- 
ters who was heard to remark to God as 
she knelt in prayer beside her bed: 

“Yas, Lord, Sis’ Cynthy is fiddle-proof 
herself, an’ she ’ll keep a stiddy watch on 
de chillen, an’ ’stribute Scripcher to ’em 
’twix’ de fiddle-strings—in po’tions.”’ 

Perhaps old Cynthy was the only person 
on the place who was grieved that Phil 
was to be married, and for natural, if self- 
ish, reasons. It saddened her inexpressibly 
to contemplate a return to the somber, 
pain-filled days, with only the questionable 
solace of her contemporaries. 

Phil and Petty, having loved these many 
years,— Petty, it seems, suddenly discov- 
ered this to have been true of herself as 
well as of Phil,—were of one mind as to 
an early marriage, though the maid was a 
trifle coy on the subject, as will appear 
from her answer to her romantic lover 
when he begged that she promise to walk 
to church with him at the first robin’s call. 

“No, I ain’t gwine do it, Phil. I ain’t 
gwine to walk up de aisle tell I kin wear 
a bunch o’ sweet-pea blossoms.” 

Whereupon Phil howled that it was 
“allus a close race ’twix’ de robins an’ de 
peas,” and they held hands in the narrow 
path, refusing Indian file while they made 
the Indian tracks, one after another, and 
life was all a dream of bird-song and 
flower for them. 

They agreed, however, that either bird- 
call or blossom might sound the wedding- 
bell: and that very night Phil set a trap for 
robins and put it, baited with crumbs, up 
on Aunt Cynthy’s roof; and the girl 
thought it would n’t hurt to sow peas in a 
box, even if they did n’t sprout until the 
ground thawed out in the garden. 

This was while the fields seemed as hard 
as flint in the black lands; and although 
there was a good while to wait, Phil began 
to feel as care-impressed as a real family 
man when he realized the many demands 
that would come for money even in the 
fast-shortening interval. Yet, although he 
had scarce silver dimes enough to jingle 
in his pocket, he would have danced with 
joy any morning to discover a premature 
robin in his trap, and he always climbed 
up and peeped, quite prepared for the 
lesser miracle in his realization of life’s 
greatest. 
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And, too, if God noticed a sparrow, even 
for its own sake, why not make a robin to 
order for love’s cause, if need be? As he 
thought of all the trials of the waiting 
season, he often longed for a hurried wed- 
ding, which would save a lot of trouble; 
and, once over—well, they could manage 
some way, money or no money, as others 
were doing daily. 

But no pea sprouted and bloomed in a 
night, and the robin’s song awaited its 
season, and, as the weather grew milder, 
dances were more sparse; and the little 
fiddler began to wish, for the first time in 
his life, for “some sort o’ workin’ trade,” 
and he looked askance at his beloved fiddle 
and said disputatious and disloyal things 
that a fiddle could never answer in its legit- 
imate vocabulary, which is made only of 
words of mirth and jollity. 

So, pressed by present circumstances 
and a sense of future need, Phil bethought 
him of a few simple, odd ways of earning 
odd sums, and was able to put trifling 
amounts by against the demands of the 
wedding. 

For one thing,—and an eccentric thing 
it seemed on the surface, — he began to sell 
his chickens. He had always raised chick- 
ens on shares with the family with whom 
he stayed. It would seem that the chick- 
ens would have been more useful to him 
in his housekeeping than the small sums 
they might bring, but “things are not what 
they seem.” A great line, that! 

It was said that when Phil started to 
sell his chickens he never got done selling, 
and that the same was true of his potato- 
patch. It may not have been a fact that 
he robbed the potato-hills of the fields 
through which he passed on his peddling 
rounds, but there was no one who doubted 
that he sold chickens of breeds unknown 
to his own yard and Cynthy’s. This is a 
hard thing to say of a young man, and 
would even now be withheld by his partial 
chronicler but for the light of subsequent 
events. Circumstantial evidence, which is 
often of the devil and utterly misleading 
in itself, had yet some value in corrobora- 
tion. Held in abeyance, it is apt to help 
the cause of truth. 


PHIL was greatly excited when, one night, 
as he was on his way to see Petty, he met 
a man who had come all the way across 
Cockleburr Bayou to tell him that there 
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was a letter in the post-office for him. He 
was so nervous over it, having never before 
received a letter in his life, that he thought it 
best not to tell Petty about it, lest she, too, 
might share his dread of impending news. 
Of course, he thought of his mother first, 
and from that a number of contingencies 
grew. There had been ample time for the 
growth of “a whole step-family ” since his 
parent’s departure under conditions most 
favorable. He even had a fear that his 
mother might be coming back, and some- 
how he wondered if possibly she might 
wish to take back the ring, the only thing 
she had ever given him. 

It was noon next day when the little 
fellow got back and, with the letter in his 
pocket, hurried to his lady-love. 

He was grinning so that he could not 
for the life of him get his lips together to 
call her name, and after several abortive 
efforts to say “Petty,” which insistently 
became “ Fetty,” he was obliged to com- 
promise. 

“H-h-honey,” he gasped, from away 
down his throat, “ what you reckon I got?” 

“A robin?” laughed Petty. 

This, for some reason, helped his articu- 
lation, so that he was able quite clearly to 
reply: 

“Better ’n dat, Petty; better ’n dat!” 

And when she frowned and coquettishly 
turned away, he added, while he seized 
both her hands: 

“Listen at dis: I got a fifty-dollar job! 
Dat what I got! I got a letter—here it is 
—a letter f’om de president o’ Pompton 
College down heah at Yaller Briar Wells, 
an’ dey wants me to come an’ fiddle for’em 
at dey anniversal hops, every night o’ de 
beginnin’—de commencement, I b’lieve 
he say. What you got to say to dat? An’ 
dey offer me fifty dollars cash down, in 
hand— good specious payment!” 

The annual university commencement 
at the close of the spring term was the 
social event of several counties, and to 
play at one of their hops would have been 
big honor for a resident of Sugar Bend. It 
was no wonder the little fiddler was fairly 
beside himself. 

The only trying feature in it was his 
having to leave Petty for a short time ; but 
this was easily borne, in view of their com- 
mon advantage. It was bad to go, but the 
going was a great affair. Twenty-odd miles 
by road in his own little wagon, in which 
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he carried his trunk and fiddle, and which 
he hoped to bring back loaded with house- 
keeping goods, was a journey needing con- 
siderable preparation; and so intimately 
was it associated with his romance that it 
was commonly spoken of on the place as 
“Phil’s weddin’ trip.” To this, however, 
he laughingly objected, saying: “Hit 
ain’t to say a weddin’ trip. Hit’s on’y jes 
a little journey in search o’ my marriage 
po’tion.” 

Under the influence of her emotional 
appeal, Petty was easily induced to stay 
with old Cynthy during Phil’s absence, and 
it was even arranged that they should make 
their home with her, or that she should 
stay with them, turning her pension into 
the general housekeeping fund, when they 
should be married, Phil and the fiddle 
and young company having, she declared, 
“clair sp’iled her for lonesome livin’.” 


THE poor little college town to which Phil 
went to make his fortune was to his rural 
vision a great metropolis. From the time 
his delighted eyes had rested upon the 
great globes of color in the apothecary’s 
window, and had taken in the papier- 
maché grotto which appeared to supply 


the soda-fountain, he had never experi- 
enced the least loss of ardor in his admira- 
tion of city ways and places. 

Petty’s special request as they parted 
had been for “a bureau wid a swingin’ 
lookin’-glass in it, dat Il gimme my hat one 
minute an’ tip over an’ scoop up my foots 


de next. Dat, an’ a little hand-glass to 
glimpse my back hair, ’ll make me b'lieve 
I ’m all but white.” So she had said at 
the house and repeated at the stile to 
which she rode beside her lover as he 
went away. 

He bought the bureau out of his first 
earnings, and had it moved to his room in 
the servants’ quarters, and the little key, 
which fitted all the drawers alike, was soon 
swinging to his silver watch-chain, where 
it daily grew in importance, as gewgaws 
for the absent girl were constantly added 
to it. 

Besides his regular fee, Phil made a few 
odd dollars. He was a real genius with 
his fiddle, and was constantly in requisition. 

With such inspiration always at hand, 
a dance was never out of place, if only 
there were dancers and available space. 
In the mornings on the broad verandas, 
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under the trees at afternoon tea,—any time 
when there were a half-dozen young people 
together,—the fiddler would be invited to 
earn the price of some bit of tinsel or a 
gay ribbon for his “lady.” His fiddling 
had made a great hit. Everybody was 
talking about it, even the old professors. 
“Why—why, that little nig—nigger!” said 
one of the portliest of these as he mopped 
his purple face after a desperate race 
with death through the mazes of a Virginia 
reel. “ Have n’t d-d-done such a thing in 
f-f-f-forty years. Why, he ’d m-m-make a 
chair dance if it was n’t dead wood.” 

It was inevitable that the familiar inter- 
course involved in such an engagement as 
Phil’s should lead him into temptation; 
that is, assuming that temptation and op- 
portunity are, for some, virtually synony- 
mous, as seems pitifully true. 

Sweet soap was one of Phil’s failings, 
and he liked to think of it in connection 
with Petty. It was easy to slip a cake into 
his pocket now and then as he passed the 
wash-stands, and to deposit them in the 
bureau ; it was easy to do this many times, 
and to add a pretty silk handkerchief or a 
bottle of smelling-stuff, and, after a time, 
occasionally, even a trifling bit of jewelry. 
He always left the handsome articles un- 
disturbed— watch-chains, whichsometimes 
seemed fairly to tug at his sleeves, and 
jeweled rings, though he did once get off 
with a fine coat belonging to a fellow vi 
about his own size. 

These peculations were slight, and al- 
ways effected in the face of great: oppor- 
tunities with both valuables and money: in 
sight. There were always rolls of bills lying 
about with the pipes and tobacco—not 
great bills, in a little Southern college, but 
good green dollars, with an occasional V 
for affluent expression. 

Phil selected the times when these were 
most in evidence, for refutation, to take the 
little things he dared; and consequently, 
although articles were often missed, it was 
a long time before he was even suspected. 
At last, however, one of the fellows set a 
trap—a fellow who had himself a fad for 
fine soap, and had lost frequent cakes, as 
well as a locket. 

The trap was successful, and the result 
was really sad. It spoiled a whole evening 
for the boys, who had all grown fond of 
the little fiddler and knew something of his 
story. They knew he was to be married, 
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and had even proposed to chip in to buy 
a little something for his wedding. 

They did n’t say anything to him that 
night, although every fellow counted his 
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small belongings and put his money out of 
sight. Indeed, they did not speak of it at 
all, though they expressed an intention of 


doing so the next day. Unfortunately, 
however, the thing got out, and one of the 
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boys—one who had lost a shoe-buttoner 
or something—had him arrested. 


There was probably never in any sore 


strait a more surprised and frightened 
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“*AN’ DEY OFFER ME FIFTY 


DOLLARS CASH DOWN’” 


young man than was poor Phil the day 
he was seized and taken to the court- 
house. He had never been in such a 
place before, and it was an awful expe- 
rience. 
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There were several cases ahead of his 
when he got in, and he had time to sit and 
think. 

The very elevation of the judge’s seat 
was imposing, and the impressive “ your 
honor ” with which he wasaddressed struck 
new terror through Phil's already cringing 
soul. It was a judgment-day experience. 
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When, at last, his case was called and he 
stepped forward, his knees knocked to- 
gether so that he came near falling. He 
had been guilty of things long ago at home, 
and had had dim but frightful visions of 
exposure and arrest, all somewhat like the 
present, but falling short of the real thing, 
which was, indeed, aggravated by contrast 
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with his recent pleasant relations. He had 
had a good time and had been well treated, 
and he was not a bad fellow at heart. 
The black giant, the sheriff's deputy 
who had arrested him, and who even now 
stood beside him, had told him frankly 
that he had been “ketched stealin’,” and 


’so he realized dimly, or thought he did, 
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what was before him. He knew precisely 
where each stolen article lay hidden, and 
he realized that the little key hanging 
plainly on his fob, and which had been so 
satisfactory an accomplice, would easily 
turn State’s evidence and go far to convict 
him if it were brought into the case; and 
he was glad to remember that none of 
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what he called the “joolry pieces” were 
in the bureau. Fearing that it might be 
opened during his frequent absences, he 
had kept the small incriminating things 
taken especially for Petty prudently —or 
imprudently —about his person. 

So, while he had awaited his turn, he 
had thought fast, and it had soon seemed 
best to deny everything and then to offer 
his key, trusting to explain away such trifles 
as would be found. 

A man had a right to suppose that gen- 
tlemen would n't take account of trifles 
such as these, but if they really wanted 
them he would insist upon returning them. 
It is true, there was the coat ; but it was not 
in the bureau. It hung behind a door in a 
closet, and, unless it had been missed, 
would not be found. Or, if it came to the 
worst, even the coat might be disposed of 
by a judicious game of bluff. How easy to 
gather up two coats instead of one in a 
hurry, and how possible unconsciously to 
take both home. on one’s arm, on a warm 
night when the overcoat was superfluous! 

The situation had its weak points, cer- 
tainly, but it might have been worse. 

Indeed, there were many features in it 
which appeared providential, and the little 
man in his extremity even had the effron- 
tery to thank God, as he stood there, that 
he had been given foresight to keep the 
jewelry out of the bureau. 

He thought that he had the case fairly 
well in hand while he waited, and that in 
assuming the lofty height of injured inno- 
cence he might yet go out a free man. 

But there was something in the atmo- 
sphere of the place that sickened him and 
made his head swim, and the longer he 
stood and waited the sicker he felt, so that 
when, out of the stillness following the per- 
emptory gavel, he had heard his own name 
called—“ Phil Phillips’’—in a tone that 
seemed sepulchral and far away, he turned 
gray and then even green, where the blue 
fright showed through the yellow of his 
skin, around his mouth and _ nostrils, and 
about the edges of his hair. 

- Still, he had life enough to know that he 
must answer, and inexperience enough to 
reply, in a vibrant metallic voice : 

“Yas, sir, yo’ ’oner'’ble ‘onor, dat ’s me.”’ 

The judge, a benignant old man, turned 
a smiling face upon the little fellow as, 
with a twinkle in his eye, he replied: 

“Yes, I see you are there.” 
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Then, turning to the officer beside the 
prisoner, he asked: 

“Who has been getting this young man 
into trouble? He got me into trouble last 
night. So stiff this morning I can hardly 
walk. What is the charge ?”’ 

“Petit larceny.”” The reply, prompt and 
clear at Phil’s side, rang through the 
court-room. 

A bomb-shell exploding in his soul could 
hardly have transformed Phil as did this 
artless reply. 

He was no longer a poor prisoner beg- 
ging for mercy. Judge nor bench nor cere- 
monial had place in his consciousness now. 
He was instantly himself again— Petty’s 
lover provoked to wrath, the fighting ban- 
tam. He did not hesitate. For a moment 
the great six-footer beside him did not 
know what had hit him. So sudden was 
the plunge that it seemed as if the whole 
little man, all in a tense tangle, had landed 
in his face; and then, tooth and nail, as a 
catamount grasps and tears, so he tore 
right and left. Before any one had time 
to realize what was doing, or to interfere, 
the two were rolling on the floor together, 
and there was blood in sight and fur flying. 

When, after several minutes of this fierce 
tussle, the greater man was at last able to 
hold his antagonist at arm’s-length and 
several others helped to get him away, it 
was necessary for the officer to carry his 
bruised and bleeding visage out for repairs. 

All this took several minutes, and when 
the small man was next observed he was 
wiping the puffy mass which ought to have 
been a face and trying to button the frag- 
ment of a coat so that it would cover his 
shoulders. 

Seeing that the big man had gone, and 
that the court was coming again into some- 
thing like order, he turned up to the judge 
the single eye that seemed to remain, — 
the other being quite lost to sight in a fine 
protective swelling,—and, bowing respect- 
fully, he said: 

“’Scuse me, please, sir, yo’ ‘oner’ble 
‘onor, but I was ’bleeged to whup him.” 
This brought down the house, of course. 
Even the judge shook with laughter at the 
pluck of him. 

“ Dey ’s some things no gen’leman won't 
stand,” he went on. “An’ now, ef deze 
gen’lemen leggo my arms, dey ‘Il see I kin 
practise manners an’ behavior—when | 
ain’t insulted.” 
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“ What do you mean by insult, you—you 
little game-cock, you?” The judge spoke 
with an effort at severity, but with a weak- 
ening of his voice. Still, the dignity of the 
court was at stake. “I wish you to know 
that the officer was only doing his duty, 
and you shall pay for this, sir.” 

“T ’ll pay whatever you say, yo’ ’oner’- 
ble ’onor, ef I kin. I know de man done 
his juty when he fotched me heah, an’ I 
walked beside him. But ef you don’t know 
what he done to insult me, 7 knows it, an’ 
he knows it—an’ I don’t think he ’s likely 
to do it ag’in. I’m heah to stan’ for my 
own actions, an’ I don’t want nobody else 
mixed up wid it. Dey ain’t no ladies mixed 
up in dis case, an’ ef anybody fetches ’em 
in, dey ’s boun’ to be blood! Dis is been 
a fair man-to-man fight, an’ ef you ‘ll 
please, sir, pass it over an’ tek up de case 
de way it stood befo’ my trouble, I ‘ll an- 
swer fair an’ square. De man dat ’s jes 
stepped out a minute he tol’ me dat I was 
accused o’ pickin’ up some little odds an’ 
ends, I b’lieve; an’ ef dat ’s so, I ’m heah 
to answer.” p 

At this, amid the cheers of the crowd, 
always ready to espouse the cause of the 
plucky under dog, the judge cleared his 
throat and, calling for order, resumed the 
case in due form. 

“T 'll be jiggered if I won't do it for 
you,” he said, looking down at the prisoner 
while he called for the plaintiff. 

In answer, a young man came forward 
smiling, and as he looked down into the 
one tiny peep-hole that answered for an 
eye, but which held all that was needed of 
inquiry and intelligence, and then at the 
benign visage of the judge, he said, with 
unfeigned apology : 

“The fact is, your honor, a number of 
the fellows have been missing little things, 
—all trifles,— and finally some one took a 
shoe-buttoner off my bureau, and—well, 
a day or so ago I missed a locket with my 
girl’s picture in it. 1 thought I would n't 
mention this, but, really, now that the 
thing’s out, I ’d like to say that if he ’ll 
give me the picture, he can have the but- 
toner, and any old thing he has besides; 
that is, of course, 7f he has it—and there 
seems to be no one else, and we found 
out he was taking things. He bit on a 
bait, you see, and so we ‘ve caught him.” 

Turning now to Phil, he added: 

“You hear what I say. If you just give 
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me back the locket with the picture in it, 
I'll let you go—so far as I am concerned.” 

This was informal, but the law gangs an 
easy gait at such centers of justice as Yel- 
low Briar Wells. Just exactly this innova- 
tion had not occurred before, probably, yet 
that there was nothing unusual in the spirit 
of it was evinced by the quiet way in 
which it was received. 

When the young man had done, the 
judge looked at the prisoner with kindly 
inquiry over his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“Well, you have heard the charge,” he 
said evenly. “ What do you say, prisoner ?” 

Phil hesitated. The truth was, he was in 
momentary terror lest the man who had 
gone out should return. He evidently 
knew something about Petty, but how 
much Phil could not even surmise. 

The locket, with Phil’s own tintype re- 
placing the girl’s picture (which had gone 
up in smoke and been forgotten), was by 
this time probably in Petty’s possession, 
for it had been sent to her by mail on the 
same day it was missed. The man could 
scarcely know of this; and yet, what is 
more dangerous than the witness who 
“knows something” ? Behold the inter- 
rogation-point, for therein lies the tragedy 
of doubt. 

After about a half-minute’s silence—it 
seemed much more— Phil turned his face 
up to the judge. He had made several 
peculiar motions with his arms, as if vainly 
struggling to gesticulate, or was perhaps 
threatened witha fit. And now he gasped : 

“Would yo’ please, sir, yo’ ‘oner’ble 
‘onor, let one o’ de king’s gyards come an’ 
pull off my coat ? Id tek it off myse’f, but 
[ got a sort o’ crick down de spine o’ my 
back. I allus hates to whup a big man.”’ 

When two grinning black fellows had 
gotten the fragmentary garment off, with 
many an ejaculatory protest of pain from 
the wearer, Phil ran his finger along the 
armhole lining and presently brought out a 
small scarf-pin; then, from farther along, a 
collar-button and a pocket-comb. 

As he held them up toward the judge, 
his shirt-sleeve, riddled to the elbow, fell 
away, leaving his thin arm bare. 

“Heah ’s a few little trinkers I picked 
up heah an’ dar, but I ain’t got no locket, 
jedge. I wush to Gord I did have it. Of 
co’se I don’t reckon I ought to took deze, 
but ef you ‘ll look at ’em you ‘ll see dey 
ain't gold or diamonds. I did pick up a 
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watch dat I seen layin’ roun’ loose beggin’ 
to be stole one night, but I took it home, 
an’ foun’ out it was pyore gol’,’’—a lie, 
this,—“an’ so I brung it back de nex’ 
mornin’. I don’t want nobody’s riches. 
I’s jes a plain man. But de fact is, I was 
riz up right in de midst o’ sech gran’ gen- 
’lemen, —jedges an’ lawyers an’ juries—an’ 
jedges, you know, jedge,—an’ I been used 
to jes helpin’ myse’f to any little left-overs ; 
an’ ef I would n’t pick ’em up, dey ’d give 
‘em to me. I knowed deze heah quality- 
college yo’ng men did n't keer nothin’ 
about such little trinkers as deze, an’ I 
was ’feard dey mought forgit to give 'em 
to me,—dey all so took up wid dey vale- 
dictrums—an’-—an’ de yo'ng ladies,—an’ 
so I jes gethered ‘em up an’ hid ’em whar 
nobody could n't find ’em, tell I could git 
a chance to ax for ‘em. But, of co’se, ef 
dey wants ’em heah dey is.” 

He turned and looked around the court- 
room and up along the galleries. 

“That ’s my scarf-pin. Pass it along,” 
came from a voice in the back row. 

“Yes, and my cuff-buttons,” said an- 
other. And now, first a single voice and 
then two and three together cried : 

“Where ’s my soap?” 

“My soap?” 

“And mine ? 
And my soap ?”’ 

And my shaving-brush ?”’ 
And my soap?” 

At this the bruised mass which did duty 
as a face took ona pitiful grin as its owner 
giggled : 

“Lord have mussy! Soap’ Who ’d’a’ 
thought it ? An’ quality gen’lemen at dat!"* 
Then to the judge: “ Maybe I is gethered 
a few cakes o’ soap, yo’ ’oner'ble ’onor, 
ffom night to night—an’ I ‘Il ’splain out 
how I come to do it, an’ ef dey wants em 
back, all right. You see, hit ’s purty hot, 
fiddlin’ in de rooms, an’ my hand hit 
sweats, an’ dat ’s bad medicine for bofe 
bow an’ strings, an’ so I ’d slip out once-t 
in a while an’ wash my hands; an’, of co’se, 
arter I uses a gen’leman’s soap, I got too 
much respec’ for "im to leave it for "im to 
sile his hands wid. But, as I say, hit ’s all 
whar dey kin git it. Is dey anything else 
de gen'lemen done missed?” He had 
turned and was facing the gallery again. 
It was a great bluff. Indeed, his knees 
were hardly strong enough for it, for they 
quaked pitifully while he bravely faced the 
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audience. He was thinking of the coat and 
trusting to luck, which seemed to be with 
him, that it had not been missed. 

“How about that locket?” The judge 
leaned over the railing and eyed him with 
telling scrutiny as he put the question. 

“Dis heah ’s a confession, jedge, yo’ 
‘oner’ble ’onor. Hit ain’t no denial. No- 
body did n’t ax me about dem little things 
I jes passed in. I say I ain’t got no locket 
or no lady’s picture. I nuver gits mixed 
up wid de ladies, nohow, an’ ef I was to 
see a lady’s po’trait settin’ on a pianner, 
for ninstance, I would n’t dare to no mo’ ’n 
s'lute it as I passed by. But ef dat ’s all, 
won't you please, sir, pass my sentence, 
please, sir, yo’ ’oner’ble ’onor, an’ for 
Gord's sake, mek it light, or tu’n me loose, 
one. S’posin’ you take de vote, jedge, 
‘mongst deze gen’lemen, an’ ef dey wants 
me seized an’ sol’ for debt—or whatever— 
let "em sesso.” 

The judge assumed a look of mock so- 
lemnity as he glanced about the court. 

“Let ‘im go,” laughed a voice in the 
gallery. 

“Turn ‘im loose, judge,” said another. 

“ Keep my soap to wash your conscience 
with.” 

“ And mine, too.”’ 

“No, you can bring back mine. It 's 
green, and smells like violets,” cried a 
changing voice in the front row, at which 
there was laughter. 

“Oh, but let ’im off, judge; he 's sick,” 
the boy continued. 

“TI keep thinking about that locket,” 
pursued the judge, this time addressing 
the owner of the missing article. 

“Well,” he replied, “if he has n't got it, 
he has n’t, that ’s all; and I don’t believe 
he has. It’s possible that a fellow I know 
has it. Let him go, judge. I withdraw 
the complaint.” 

“Well,” the old justice straightened him- 
self until he seemed to Phil, standing below 
him, a mile high—“ well, that ’s all very 
well, so far as the charge is concerned, 
but I have a little business with the pris- 
oner on my own account. My court is 
not exactly a place for free fights, and so I 
fine you, sir, twenty-five dollars, or impris- 
onment for ten days, whichever you say.” 

“Well, of co’se, I'll take de twenty-five 
dollars, ef you please, sir.” 

“You don’t take it—you pay 
idiot!” 
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“Pay what, for Gord's sake? Pay 
twenty-five dollars? Why, jedge, I ain't 
got but three comin’ to me, an’ I got to go 
home. I can’t pay what I ain’t got. But— 
but—” a light came into his manner—his 
face could show nothing—“ I tell yer what 
I'll do: I'll p/ay it out for yer. I'll fiddle 
for yer tell I draps, howsomever, when- 
somever, wharsomever you say.” 

This brought down the house. 

In the midst of the laughter, the judge 
took out his watch. 
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“Tt ’s dinner-time, boys, and I ’m hun- 
gry,” he said, rising. “I’m going over to 
the hotel, and you fetch him along and give 
him his fiddle—”’ 

He turned to Phil. 

“ And when I’ve got enough music I ’ll 
say go, and then you git; do you hear? 
Light out o’ this town by the first train. 
Do you hear, I say?” 

“Yas, sir; oh, thanky, sir, yo’ ’oner'ble 
‘onor, thanky.” 


Ir was late at night when the little fiddler 
nounted the seat of his wagon and started 
on his homeward drive, the bureau, with 
its treasures untouched, lying face down- 
ward in the wagon-bed behind hin, its 
glass resting upon a pile of hay. 

He started in his rags, and drove pretty 
fast until he reached a barn a few miles 
out, where he found entertainment for him- 
self and beast, and where he slept the sleep 
of the vanquished and the weary. 

Taking the journey by easy stages, doing 
a little cautious peddling in the twilights 
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en route, —robbing Peter to pay poor Paul, 
—he was three whole days on the way, and 
they were needed days of healing and re- 
cuperation, too. 

His face had not been quite normal 
when he left home, so its somewhat bat- 
tered state was less startling than it might 
have been. It was accepted as a matter of 
course. His friends were used to it. 

Indeed, the days of hiding in which 
he slept whenever his way led across a 
clearing, and the nights of easy travel, 


DAYS ON THE WAY” 

interspersed with snatches of rest, all sup- 
plementing a fortnight of ease and high 
living, brought him out so wonderfully that 
when he drove into the plantation gate, 
late the third night, the jubilant song with 
which he announced his return was but a 
spontaneous expression of his own exuber- 
ance. 

Petty met him at the stile where he had 
left her—where, indeed, she had waited 
for two nights. 

“Well, heah I is, Sugar-pie, bureau an’ 
all,” he chuckled as, leaning down, he 
drew her up beside him. 

“ An’ you sho looks fine—an’ feels slick. 
Sto’ clo’es shows out, even in de moon- 
light.” She was passing her hand along 
his sleeve, her left hand over his left 
sleeve—on her left, his position making 
this come natural. 

“Yas,” he replied; “dis coat purty nigh 
broke me, dat ’s a fac’. Hit takes fine 
feathers to mate wid a fine bird. But wait 
tell you see what I got for my sweetness in 
de bureau back in de wagon. I tell yer I 
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got yo’ trousseau, so dat when you turns 
out you ‘ll wake up de plantation.” 

“T bet you spent all you made. How 
much money is you brung home, any- 
how ?”’ 

“Not much, to be sho; but you know 
hit takes money to live like a gen’le- 
man, an’ I knowed you would n’t want 
me to—”’ 

“Of co’se not. I wants you to stand 
wid de best. So you got de bureau, is you 
—wid a tip-over merror?”’ 

“Yas, an’ dat ain’t all. What ’s de 
matter wid me, forgittin’ de princip’lest 
thing I brung you! Look heah, gal.” 

As he spoke, he leaned forward, lifted a 
small basket from under the seat, and laid 
it upon her lap. 

“ Heah 's yo’ robin-bird, Sugar. Found 
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’im waitin’ in de woods, huntin’ for me. 
What you say to dat?” 

In leaning over, his face had brushed a 
bunch of flowers upon her shoulder. 

“Bless goodness! Sweet peas! Well, 
I ll be doggoned!” he chuckled. “How 
long ‘ll it take to make de cakes ?”’ 

“Aunt Cynthy ain’t done nothin’ but 
whup up cake-batter on ’er lap ever sence 
de peas begin to bud, a week ago Sunday. 
Dey all ready. But you better turn dis 
robin loose. He ’s all but smothered.” 

“Yas, I reckon he is—an’ I 'spec’ he ’s 
got Ais pardner back yonder in de woods, 
too, an’ I know how he feels. But he ’ll 
know de way back.” 

As she lifted the lid, the bird rose and, 
with a great cry, darted backward into the 
night. 


SAY NOT FAREWELL 


BY ALICE 


ARCHER SEWALL JAMES 


AY not farewell! 
The lovely hour goes; 
Into the purple distance of the lake 
The gleaming rower rows. 
Yet see, the lovely hour 
Lets drop its jeweled power ; 
The sacred instant, shook with sudden. breeze, 
Flies; and from all the magic morning trees 
‘The dew slips silently. 
So let thine own tears be— 
Hid in the rainbow of a smiling sun; 
For lo, not one 
Of these, the Ever-going, take 
Of the sweet Now farewell! 


Say not farewell! 


The word that seizes on the last of bliss 
Holds treachery unseen. 
E’en though it hide its dagger with a kiss, 
It sets a gulf between. 
Into the coming hour melt away, 
Obedient as the melting rose; 
Or, like the unregretting Day, 
Who never will return, 
Yet radiant goes, 
Drop thou thy treasure in its golden 
And do not say farewell! 
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ARY’S distress, though not danger- 

ous, was more serious than they at 
first supposed. Long after her recovery of 
consciousness there remained a state of par- 
tial collapse. The trials of the last day or 
two increased her tenderness for both her 
kin, and her remorse for her conduct to 
her father. Her escapade at the card-table 
had now adjusted itself to conscience as a 
wanton betrayal of the old man. She was 
going to bring down his gray hairs in sor- 
row by increasing his embarrassments. In 
this state, of course, she was ready to be- 
lieve the worst against herself. She was the 
wicked child. Poor Tom could not help 
his extravagance: it was the Service. But 
what excuse had she? Alas for an ancient 
house that must find its doom in the follies 
of a girl! 

So what fitter than that the worst should 
fall on her as a punishment? It was the 
hand of Providence: the very date of her 
brother’s wound was the one on which she 
had first sat down to the detested game. 
On the night of her vigil he was perhaps 
groaning out his life on the veldt. For 
Tom was going to die, and to be buried, 
far from all of them, in a foreign grave. 
It was horrible to think that at this very 
moment he might be lying under the turf 
of a Boer farm, like a dead horse. Brought 
up as she had been, Mary naturally cher- 
ished the proprieties of consecrated ground, 
British soil, and the family sepulcher. 

In all this she had taken Mr. Gooding 
into her confidence. He was her strong 
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man and keeper, and she had gradually 
learned to look to him from the men of 
her house. The sense of her debt to him 
for deliverance from her late trouble had 
come upon her in a flash as the hidden 
meaning of Lady Felicia’s parting sneer: 
“Lucky Mary, with a friend who threatens 
to tell—’”’ What could it be but that he had 
forced them to give her another chance ? 
And her fatuous offer of pardon if he 
would confess himself in the wrong—she 
could have humbled herself with stripes. 

He knew all that was passing in her 
mind, and was as “innocent” as ever when 
her confidences were offered once more. 
He saw that she was on the brink of some 
desperate resolution— perhaps a journey to 
South Africa to find Tom and to bring 
him back, dead or alive. And when he 
forestalled it by quietly announcing that 
business might take him to that part of 
the world, and that, in fact, he was starting 
the next day, she could have knelt and 
kissed his hand. Nota single pledge was 
asked or offered as to his interest in the 
fate of the wounded man, but the words 
seemed to give her troubled spirit a fore- 
taste of the great peace. She did not even 
thank him, while he resolutely talked gold- 
mines until he bade her and the squire 
good-by. She returned his pressure of the 
hand, but she said nothing. 

Augusta was to have accompanied him 
to town on her own quest for the Herions, 
but she was still detained by the disarray 
of all the family plans. Everything ducal 
was done in this deliberate way. Augusta 
chafed in her bondage of letters to write, 
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orders to countermand, all the endless de- 
tail of the life of rank. The family was 
like a great ship, hard to start in any new 
course, but just as hard to stop when once 
it had got under way. Custom and usage 
decreed three weeks longer in the country ; 
and the mistress of Allonby could contrive 
to get only a week to the good by finally 
breaking her way out of a coil of red tape. 
One morning when her bonds had become 
intolerable, she brushed all her letters aside 
unopened, ordered her carriage for the 
next train, and by the afternoon was in 
town, with the duke to follow as soon as 
his own servants gave him leave. 

Her first experience was disheartening. 
It was all failure, and it humbled her into 
a sort of charity for the lawyers and the 
detectives. The terrible obscurity of the 
outcasts was the stumbling-block. One 
can hardly conceive the anonymity of Lon- 
don poverty. It is mere nothingness—the 
absolute of the unconsidered trifle. Often 
it still labors toward the patronymic from 
the mere nickname, and knows a man only 
as “ Squinteye,” as one of his betters might 
have been known centuries ago as “ Long- 
shanks.” Most of the persons whose ad- 


dresses Mr. Gooding had carefully noted 


on his quest were now themselves on a lost 
trail—atoms floating in the void. One was 
in Hades. 

But a single thing was unchanged —the 
slum owned by the Duke of Allonby. 
Augusta had at length heard of that grim 
incident of her brother’s earlier journey. 
She went to see the place now, partly for 
her immediate purpose, partly to peep into 
the Bluebeard’s chamber of the ducal 
estate. There it was, even to the blood in 
its dismal implications. Oh! And this was 
the hotbed of human remains wherefrom 
in part the vigor of a noble house derived its 
sap! It was not exactly the duke’s fault; 
so much she had learned in answer to her 
eager inquiries. The houses were leased ; 
they had been misused by the tenants; 
they were to be torn down and rebuilt as 
soon as opportunity served. Yet nothing 
could altogether remove the stain of their 
associations from the greatness of Allonby. 

So passed weeks in idle and, at times, 
almost aimless activities without result. 
Sometimes Augusta turned from her search 
to her charities, in the endeavor to hearten 
herself up with the thought that she was 
still of some use in the world. One day 
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she went down .to the London Hospital, 
that vast lazar-house of the East End, and 
wandered from her ward there to the 
others through what seemed to be miles of 
pain—this time, thank Heaven, not unre- 
lieved. It lay quiet, for the most part, 
gazing upward in mute resignation, perhaps 
in hope of what lay beyond to the farthest 
cry. Here, if anywhere, should there be 
painted ceilings, not in the halls of hu- 
manity on the perpendicular. Hardly a 
moan broke the stillness, but lack-luster 
eyes attested the weariness of the prospect 
and the longing for change. 

One case was especially touching in its 
mute resignation. An emaciated man, as 
tight as a mummy in his bandages, gazed 
steadily upward with the others. .The 
whole attitude had a sort of rigidity of 
death about it, even to the fixity of the 
stare. The fear that he might actually 
have passed away made her pause to look 
at him. And, as she looked, there came a 
great awe upon her, for she knew at once 
that what she saw was what she had so 
long sought. That certainty came in a 
way she could not define—by a something 
in the expression that we carry with us, 
almost from the cradle to the grave, per- 
haps from the cradle itself, to one beholder. 

Yet still she lingered dubiously to dis- 
entangle the image from a sort of debris 
of youth and premature age. The old fire 
was ever in the upturned eyes, only less 
bright than those of the king of his order, 
the peasant Burns. But the hair was now 
gray, and it hung in wisps instead of the 
old swaths. The cheek had the yellow, un- 
bleached whiteness of the bedclothes, and 
the whole face was modeled mainly in its 
lines of bone. 

“George—George Herion—don’t you 
know me?” 

He gave a convulsive start, turned his 
head in a fierce, resentful stare, then tried 
to swing head and body right away from 
her, with the help of one disengaged arm. 

The whole ward was now in movement 
with the sense of something coming to 
pass. 

A nurse ran up as though to chide her 
patient for a fault, but forbore when she 
saw the great lady with his hand in hers. 
Still, she shook her head and placed a 
finger to her lips. 

Augusta mastered herself with an effort, 
but a gleam of triumph blended with the 
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pity of her eyes. “When may I come to 
talk to him?” she said. 

“To-morrow, I hope, your Grace. At 
any rate, we ’ll do the best we can. Acci- 
dent, anda bad case. We’ve had to move 
him like so much biscuit china for weeks 
and weeks.” 

Found at last! Yet still she dared not 
make sure of it without reading his bed- 
card—“ George Herion.” So the long, 
long search was at an end. 

There was another surprise for her when 
she reached home—a telegram from South- 
ampton: 


Landed Tom Liddicot this morning. Take 
him home to-morrow. Voyage did wonders. 
Almost out of danger now. 

Arthur. 


A fruitful day at last. 


XXXV 


THEY took Tom down to Liddicot, and 
Mr. Gooding never left him till he had 
seen him safely over the moat. The in- 
valid could walk with assistance, and he 
was evidently on the mend. The flesh- 
tones wanted freshening where the tan 
had yielded to the pale underlying tint 
that seems to be nature’s first start with 
us all. 

Father and daughter were both waiting, 
as on the day of Augusta’s visit; but Mr. 
Gooding was for hurrying away on further 
“business” when he had delivered up his 
charge. The old man would not have it so 
until he had made some attempt to express 
his thanks. He was naturally able to say 
rather less than usual, and, in conse- 
quence, began to meditate an invitation 
to dinner as a sort of discharge in full of 
all demands. A word from Mary put an 
end to that. 

As for her, feeling that she could say 
nothing, she wisely said it, and, with a 
downcast look that derived its sole sig- 
nificance from the wit of the interpreter, 
suffered the young fellow to take his leave. 

For the story of how the hero was found 
they had to rely on his soldier-servant, who 
came home with him, and who had joined 
the Service as a lad from the estate. By 
the general consent of the servants’ hall 
he was a smart fellow, much improved in 
speech and manners by travel, and par- 
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ticularly by garrison duties in town. The 
girls listened to his tale for the teller’s 
sake; and Mary’s maid brought it to the 
dressing-room, in due course, whence her 
mistress took it to the study fire. 

The wounded man, though perfectly 
able to talk and rapidly recovering, had 
the same constitutional incapacity for nar- 
rative as his sire. It was not precisely 
modesty ; it was rather a horror of the se- 
quence of ideas, as a form of “ bookiness ”’ 
unworthy of a sportsman. Indeed, Tom 
himself referred Mary to his dependent, as 
to a person who had no uneasiness on this 
point. “Don’t bother, Polly; there ’s a 
dear. Tell Parker to make Sam turn on 
the tap.” 

And Sam did full justice to his subject ; 
or, where he failed, the maid in reporting 
him supplied the finishing touches. 

“What I can never get over,” he said 
to his cronies, “is that these Boer chaps 
are just the same as you or me: farmin’ 
fellows, most of ’em, livin’ on the land, an’ 
by it, too, though they get the pull on us 
with their blacks. Stock-raisin’ most of the 
time: the cattle darkenin’ the land in the 
great drives. An’ you might n’t think it, 
but all sorts of things in their houses— 
photygraphs, Bibles, an’ what not, just as 
it might be ’ere. 

“What a rummy sort o’ thing war is! 
Travel thousands o’ miles to find you ’ve 
got a quarrel with somebody that ’s just 
such another as yourself. Great stretches 
o’ salt sea, an’ dark nights, an’ winds 
howlin’ all around; an’ there you are push, 
push, pushin’ on to get at the man you was 
fated to kill from your cradle. Goodness! 
it seems like havin’ a row with the next 
world. But there you find the quarrel 
waitin’ for you, manner o’ speakin’, when 
you land. The flags an’ the mottos an’ 
the music is all the news you get of it at 
first, an’ it takes many a mile of footin’, 
heel an’ toe, before you see an enemy’s 
face. An’ not that all at once, mind you. 
At first all you have to put up with, fora 
long time, is little specks, nigh a mile off ; 
but you know they want to kill you, an’ 
you gottokillthem. op / pop / an’ p’r’aps 
no one much the worse for it, but it ’s 
rummy all the same. You feel you could 
go over an’ ask ’em whats the trouble, 
an’ settle it there an’ then. 

“Close quarters is the rummiest of all. 
Now you see the eyes o’ your man, an’ the 
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color in his cheeks; an’ you got to do him, 
or he ’ll do you. Of course, if he’s comin’ 
straight for you, you put off thinkin’ about 
it till you ’ve laid him out. But if you ’re 
dodgin’ about, dismounted, p’r’aps, an’ 
sparrin’ for an openin’, for the life o’ you, 
you can hardly help singin’ out, ‘Hold 
on!’ 

“That sort o’ thing came to me one 
day. I was scoutin’, advance line, over 
rough country, great big stones (copies, 
they call ’em there), when from behind 
one of ’em up jumps a feller not ten yards 
off. It was such a surprise for both of us 
that we clean forgot to shoot. We just 
stared each other straight in the face— 
almost rude, as they used to call it when 
I wasa kid. By , sir! we knew what 
was in each other’s mind, without a word. 
We ’d got to kill at short notice, an’ we 
could n’t begin for shame. 

“I dropped mine; his never stirred from 
the stone where it was restin’. ‘It ’s a 


fine day,’ says he, in English, ‘fur the time 
0’ year.’ 

“After that, believe me, I could n’t 
have let fly at him if he ’d asked me to. 
All I could manage was: ‘Same to you, 
rebel; same to you. How are you gettin’ 


on?’ 

“*Pretty fair,’ he said, ‘but I could do 
with a bit o’ fresh meat. An’ you don’t 
happen to have such a thing as a pipe- 
hight ?’ 

“* Happy to oblige’; an’ I tossed hima 
box o’ blazers. ‘Take half, an’ kindly re- 
turn balance, if you please.’ 

““How d’ you pick up a livin’,’ said 
the rebel, ‘when you ain’t at this work ?’ 

“* Horses.’ 

“*Just my line. ’Scuse me, but you ’re 
a trifle too far ahead of your lot; we ’re 
workin’ round your flank.’ 

“Just then the bugle sounded for us to 
fall back. 

“*T)on't hurry,’ he said; ‘only keep on 
your hands an’ knees. Creep round this 
way, an’ I ’ll stand a drink.’ 

“ Awful stuff it was; yet, takin’ one thing 
with another, toothsome too. 

“*T ’m a Burghersdorp man,’ says my 
mate—for that ’s what it had come to by 
this time. ‘If you happen to be round that 
way when this is over, look me up, an’ it Il 
be your turn to stand treat. If I ain’t in, 
don’t bother. See you p’r’aps in the next 
world. Anyway, pass a drop o’ water to 
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one of our wounded, an’ I ’ll cry quits 
wherever I may be.’ 

“*Give us your fist.’ An’ we gripped 
behind the stone. Take my oath, it was 
just like sayin’ prayers, kneelin’ an’ all. 

“Then the bugle sung out again, an’ we 
crept back; an’ that was the last of him. 

“Rummy-like, if you come to think of it. 
But that ’s life, if it ain’t exactly war. An’ 
it was war again a moment after, for I 
passed one or two stiff uns on the way to 
camp. 

“Less than a week after, Mr. Tom was 
bowled over. A good feller, but a babby 
at this sort o’ game. Cavalry to cover 
advance, an’ he trotted them right into a 
trap you might have seen a mile off. 
Trotted up to it, an’ trotted into it, sir; 
an’ when we got nicely in the middle they 
let fly from three sides an’ downed him 
an’ fifteen others. Lord! how our fellers 
swore at him till we got ’em into hospital 
—them as was able to return thanks. Eng- 
lish gentry are all right: you could n’t get 
killed in better company. That ’s the use 
of old families, I fancy, in a country like 
ours—figureheads. The city people are 
sharp enough; an’ see how they work ’em 
in—boards an’ such like: others to do the 
schemin’ work. 

“*T ’m done, Sam,’ he said to me. An’, 
sure enough, it looked a case. Mauser 
bullet right through the stomach, front.to 
back. Well, the moment he got it he 
begins to be a sportsman again, artful as 
they make ’em, workin’ with his head-piece 
to save his men. The way he got that 
troop under cover was a caution, an’ the 
hole in him all the time, mind. Stuck to 
it till he fainted; an’ then the lot of us 
did a bunk to the rear, wounded an’ all. 
They pulled him about a bit in the ambu- 
lance, an’ he fainted again an’ again. But 
as soon as he came to for good, he went 
on workin’ with his head-piece, an’ saved 
’imself,-spite o’ the doctors. 

“How did he do it? Livin’ on his fat. 
You don’t understand ? How should you ? 
Well, this way: 

“*T’m hit through the intestines,’ thinks 
he—‘a clean wound. If I don’t give my 
inside any work to do for a week, the 
wound may heal of itself.’ 

“Lord! he can be downy when he takes 
the trouble. So he lies there, still ’s a mouse, 
six mortal days an’ nights without bite or 
sup. Hardly a word all the time, even to 
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me, but gives his orders with his eyes. I 
wetted his lips now an’ then with brandy 
an’ water; that was all. He reckoned 
he ’d got fat enough to keep him without 
nourishment, an’ he was right. In a man- 
. ner o’ speakin’, his fat was his good works, 
an’ he fell back on ’em. By the time he 
could n’t hold out longer, the wound was 
healed. Then the young American gent 
comes with all the delicacies o’ the season 
in a hand-bag, an’ he begins to pick a bit. 
The sea-breezes do the rest an’—here we 
are. Come to think of it, that ’s a sort of 
idea that might do for other things in life, 
if a chap could work it out. Save all the 
fat you can, an’ live on it when the pinch 
comes.” He was evidently struggling with 
the conception that goodness is only an- 
other kind of fat, but the expression of it 
was beyond his powers. 

The squire’s heart melted toward the 
man who had helped to save his son. He 
had hitherto had his suspicions of Arthur 
Gooding, and naturally, for the latter was 
still something “un-English,” all said and 
done. 

’ He was quite frank about it. “We ’ve 
only been acquaintance up to this time, 
sir,” he said. “My fault. I wish we may 
be friends. You ’re a man.” 

“We have to begin that as early as we 
can,” said Mr. Gooding, “else we get 
left.” 

“T should like to know more of you, 
sir,” added the squire, in a penitential tone. 

“It’s soon told. We ’re older acquain- 
tances, Sir Henry, if not older friends, than 
_ you think. My grandfather hoed turnips 
on one of your father’s farms.” 

“Gooding? Gooding?” said the old 
man. “ Can’t say | remember— What, Jack 
Gooding, big Jack, that used to—oh, 
Lord!” 

“No doubt. It was news to all of us till 
the other day, when my uncle over yonder 
turned up a bundle of old letters.” 

“Big Jack Gooding!” repeated the 
squire. “Well, well! I don’t remember 
his going away, —I was at Cambridge then, 
—but I perfectly well remember missing 
him.” 

“Yes, sir; it ’s all down in the letters. 
There was no chance for him here, so he 
left to the tune of ‘To the West ’—the 
hymn, I should like to call it, that peopled 
America. He sought his chance of a larger 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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and found all three. Here they keep the 
openings so much in the family, and he 
could n’t wait. If he ’d stayed he might 
have been Skett at the best; at the worst 
—perhaps George Herion.” 

The squire looked argumentative, but 
he kept his thoughts to himself. 

“He made a fresh start in a village on 
our side. But there are villages and vil- 
lages; and that one was panting to make 
itself a town, and found nobody to say 
nay. Then it took a fancy to be a city, 
and still there was no denial; and a city 
it is to this day. My grandfather owned 
half of it. I don’t say that ’s exactly the 
highest ideal of humanity; but while it ’s 
a mere scramble, why not he as well as the 
next man? There was none to bar him 
because of his birth or his breeding, or to 
set up the claim of a scutcheon against the 
claim of native wit. Besides, it all righted 
itself pretty soon. My father lost it in the 
virtuous attempt to corral the other half; 
and so we all had to begin again. It ’s 
capital exercise; and I’m going home by 
to-morrow’s boat for my share. That ’s 
what I came to say.” 

“Give me your hand, sir,” said the 
squire. “Weseem to have got it all wrong 
here somehow.” 

“Make it a leave-taking, sir, for the 
present, and give my respectful compli- 
ments to Miss Mary. I could not trust 
myself to thank either of you in set terms 
for all the hospitality and all the kindness 
I have found at Liddicot.” 


XXXVI 


AuGusTA went early to the hospital on 
the day after she had found George. 

She had at first to sue for his story as 
for a favor. His sullen wrath against Al- 
lonby Castle and all its works and workers 
knew no distinction of persons. He had 
been hit from its towers; what mattered 
the hand or the loophole? Allonby had 
driven him out, if London had laid him 
low. The agent was but another name for 
the duke; the duke, for the duchess: and 
he hated them all. It was a last touch of 
pride and defiance that bound him to life. 

For Augusta this was all so entirely 
natural that she had no thought of anger 
or rebuke. It was his cry for vengeance: 
he wanted her to feel that she had come 
too late to save the broken thing at her 
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feet. And vengeance was sensation, and 
sensation was life. 

“TI ’m done, lady,” he said sullenly. 
“We ’ll get it over soon ’s may be, if you 
doan’ mind.” 

“ How did it happen, Herion ?” 

“ Gentlefolks—ask them.” 

“ Poor fellow! Give mea better answer 
if you can—for the sake of others.” 

“Sake of others! If she was ’ere, she 
would n’t want to see the color of your 
eyes. What ’s done ’s done; why make 
more ’eartbreak for ’er ’n’ me?” 

“But if only you had written!” 

It seemed to rouse him to fury. “ What 
was there to write? That a man turned 
out of a village at short notice comes to 
town to starve? Who give all of us to all 
of you? I only wanted to stand on my 
own feet an’ be a man. Slocum ’s mine 
much as yours. We been there long as 
anybody, I dare say, if we ain’t got writin’s 
to show for it—longer than some.” 

“How did it happen, Herion?”’ 

“The nuss knows,” he muttered. “I 
got no stomach for the tale.” 

“T want you to tell me.” 

“Fell down the ’old of a ship—so Al- 
lonby ’s got the laugh, after all.” 


“Allonby won’t get much of a laugh 


out of it, Herion. But never mind that; 
all your stubbornness and all your pride 
won’t prevent me from doing something to 
help you.” 

“TI won't ’ave your ’elp, duchess. As 
for ’er, I tell you, she would n’t—ah, God 
forgive me! an’ she ’s wearin’ her fingers 
to the bone to keep her babby alive.” The 
hot tears coursed down his cheeks. “ Now 
you ’re the winner: my sperrit ’s broke.” 

A sickening and, at the same time, an 
awful change! The thought of Rose had 
brought on him a full sense of the terror 
of the forces arrayed against the “likes 
of him”’—Allonby, and beyond that Hea- 
ven’s throne and Heaven’s judgments— 
the Heaven of Mr. Raif! It was a rever- 
sion to the fears of infancy. He was the 
peasant child again, the peasant Sunday 
scholar, with submission at the very heart 
of him, and the sense of fate. 

“Tell me all. And will you try to be- 
lieve you are telling it to a friend?” She 
took the lean and clammy hand. 

He was quite humble now. “ Anything 
you like; only get it over soon ’s you can, 
if you ’re a merciful woman. 
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“Td ha’ put by something,” he added 
apologetically, “an’ made a start, if the 
dock work had lasted. When it stopped 
all of a sudden, I was broke.” 

“And then?” 

“Then the babby. Come to think of it, 
a laborin’ man’s no bezness with anything 
o’ that sort, if he ain’t in full work. I ’ve 
heared Mester Raif say so many a time; 
an’ it’s reet.” 

“Never mind Mr. Raif.” 

“Tt ’s the sties some of ’em ’ave to get 
born in up in the big towns; an’ ’unted 
from sty to sty at that. It breaks the ’eart 
of a man, aye, an’ the ’eart of a woman, 
what ’s stronger still. 

“But I was n’t done yet, mind. You 
must n’t think, duchess, I was done so 
easy ’s that. I tramped the county for 
seven weeks, an’ I got a bit o’ ’arvestin’, 
an’ kep’ things goin’, an’ brought back 
three pound knotted in my ’ankecher to 
live on while I waited for another chance 
at the docks. 

“Then the devil got the pull on me 
again. Three thick uns, all in gold, ’ll 
go along way, but they won’t last forever. 
When they got low, I used to go an’ ’ear 
the talkin’ Sundays at Mile End Waste.” 

“The outdoor preaching ? ” 

“Not much o’ that,’ he said, with a 
bitter laugh. “Anarshists—that ’s what 
they call theirselves. It make me feel I’d 
rather die than go back to Allonby. Put 
yourself in my place: touch your’at to the 
gentry, touch it to the parson. Always 
under somebody’s eye: church, Sundays, 
under one overseer; ’oliday sports under 
another. Coals an’ blankits if you behave 
yourself. Dyin’ even under the eye o’ your 
betters. I ain’t got ’s fur as that yet, an’ 
doan’ mean to, if the pieces ’ll stick to- 
gether. Still, duchess, if I ’ad come to it, 
‘ere you are.’ He laughed at his own 
conceit. 

“’Ow a man sometimes do feel shamed 
of it—aye, an’ a woman more! All the 
glory alleluia o’ life for the gentry, an’ 
the leavin’s for us! We got our thoughts. 
You see, duchess, I got rebellious-like—all 
foolishness; I see it now.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Herion, be rebel- 
lious still!’ she flashed. 

His resignation was much harder for 
her to bear than his defiance. In her soul 
she was ready to honor him for his refusal 
to yield. She, too, was reverting to her 
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earlier self, the American girl, whose part 
as duchess had shrunk to the insignificance 
of ascene of comedy. Her innermost sym- 
pathy was for the rebel against the castle, 
and against all the assumptions of her own 
fantastic ideal at Allonby. The relation 
between village and castle was radically 
false. Nothing could be done in actual 
life either for or with these figures of Ar- 
cady, as unreal as their prototypes of an 
Elizabethan mask. But her anger was 
less against him than against herself. She 
had tried to accept a convention that she 
knew to be a fable before experience had 
shown it to be a lie. Here was the miser- 
able proof in this poor maimed thing— 
maimed even more seriously in spirit than 
in body for the battle of life. The system 
of feudal dependence did not rear men, 
and was not meant to rear them. It was 
perhaps no part of her duty to change it, 
since she was without the power; but she 
might have let it alone. 

“Try it on our chances,” was all he said. 

“When the dock work began again, lady, 
I was too greedy at it. Went at it like a 
famishin’ man at ’is victuals, for victuals it 
was. The very fust day I was trippin’ over 
a plank stretched across a’ ’old,—trippin’ 
for joy, like,—an’ we both put too much 
spring in it, me an’ the plank, an’ it chucked 
me clean up inthe air. I could n’t ha’ been 
long gettin’ down, but I ’’d time to think of 
Slocum, an’ my old mother, an’ Rose, an’ 
the child, before I touched bottom with 
the flat o’ my back. Aye, an’ more, too. 
Funny as it seem, I fancied, along with 
all that, as I was a penny on the toss, an’ 
that it was boun’ to finish me, whether I 
come down ’ead or tail. Then a thud, with 
not a bit o’ pain in it, that put me to sleep 
for four days, till I woke up ’ere.” 

He stopped as though he expected 
some defense of the providential order; 
but the duchess said never a word. 

“They rivited me _ together — never 
mind that. But they can’t move me, an’ 
’ere I ’ve laid ever sence. When I come 
to, she was at the bedside. ‘Doan’ you 
worry, boy,’ she whispers, bendin’ over 
me. ‘I got work—lots of it—washin’ ; an’ 
‘ired a mangle: can’t go at it fast enough. 
But I got time for babby, all the same, so 
there ’s more washin’ to do, when the 
other ’s done, an’ it ’s ’im that comes last 
of all. Then I kiss ’is little pink body all 
over, an’ put him to bed, an’ say my 
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prayers over him. It’s only a short prayer, 
boy, but it ’s a good un, for it’s got to 
last me all the twenty-four hours. An’ he 
send ’is love to father, an’—an’—’ Oh!” 

He hid his face with the disengaged 
arm, that moved in one piece like a sema- 
phore, and Augusta hid hers. 

“That went on for weeks an’ weeks, an’ 
me layin’ ’ere all the while. Then one 
day she come, just same as usual, but she 
would n’t give me ’er’and when I feel for 
it; an’ when she gave it, it was the left. 
Then I stuck out for the other, an’ found 
it done up like a dolly under ’er shawl. 
Crushed in the mangle! Too eager about 
it, I s’pose—my fault over again. It 
drawed ’er finger in, like, when she ‘ap- 
pened to turn ’er ead to chirrup to the kid 
in the cot. 

“*No pain, boy,’ she says, ‘till I put it 
under the tap to stop the bleedin’, an’ 
nearly well again now.’ 

“No pain! Ten times wuss than any- 
thing as had ’appened to me, if you mea- 
sure it by the square inch. 

““Rose,’ I said, ‘we got to give in, my 
dear. Write a letter to Allonby. God 
A’mighty ’s lookin’ the other way.’ 

““Not yet, boy. I can do beautiful by 
leanin’ my wrist ag’in’ the side o’ the tub. 
Got all the washin’ ’ome Monday, jest 
the same ’s before.’ 

“ But ’ow could I’elp seeing it ? Faster ’n 
I got better, she was gettin’ worse.” 

“Where is she?” cried Augusta, impa- 
tiently, and reverting even to the peculi- 
arities of idiom. “I’ve got to see that 
woman right away.” 

“It ’s visitin’ day,” he said, “an’ she 
may be here any moment. She might be 
here now.” 

“Go on, then.” 

“Weeks an’ weeks more, an’ me still 
’ere. An’ one day she come in all smilin’, 
an’ when I take ’er left ’and, same ’s be- 
fore, she laughs. ‘ Where ’s your manners ? 
she says, an’ draws it back an’ lays her 
right hand in mine. ‘Cured; an’ God bless 
both my boys!’ 

“Cured! ’Ealed, if you like; but no 
more prizes for fine sewin’ for my gal. 
She split her finger,” he added childishly, 
while another tear rolled down his cheek, 
yet with a sluggish flow. “No cure for my 
Rose. She comes reg’lar every visitin’ day ; 
but the fight ’s tellin’ on her life: I can 
see that. Every time I miss somethin’ —a 
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bit o’ the color from her cheek, a bit o’ the 
roundness from her arm. An’ the work 
done without break all this awful time. Oh, 
we ain’t ekal to ’em, we ain’t ekal to ’em! 
They ’re nearer the next world nor we!” 

Then he stopped, and a piteous trouble 
came on his face. “Where is she now?” 
he wailed. “’Alf an ’our late—never like 
that before! What are we chatterin’ ’ere 
about, payin’ compliments ? ” 

Augusta could bear it no longer. “ What, 
indeed? Tell me where she is this instant. 
Or, stay ’”’—as she saw him sink back with 
exhaustion; “I ’ll send the nurse to you, 
and get it from her.” 

A moment more and she was hurrying 
on her dismal errand through the dismal 
streets. The very cabman was at fault in 
the labyrinth of squalor. But at length he 
found his way to a cottage standing in its 
own garden—such as may sometimes be 
seen in the most densely populated quar- 
ters. This one was evidently a relic of an 
earlier state of settlement, when the place 
was a suburb, and the cockney seeking his 
pleasure in the green fields paused here 
for his draught of milk. It had once been 
whitewashed, its roof had once been tiled, 
and the slates with which it was now cov- 
ered had once been whole. Still, even in 
its ruin it had the waywardness of the 
cottage style. There was a rudimentary 
gable, with a pleasant confusion of angles 
in the ground-plan. What had been the 
garden was now a network of clothes-lines, 
with things hanging to dry. A board bore 
the legend: “Star Laundry. R. Herion.” 

Augusta knocked, but there was no an- 
swer; and a second and a third summons 
had no better effect. Then a slatternly 
figure, thrust half-way out of a neighbor- 
ing window, urged: “Try the back.” 

Augusta picked her way round to a nar- 
row causeway that led to the back door. It 
stood wide open, and so did the first door 
in the narrow passage within the house. 
She passed through, without further cere- 
mony, and found herself in a kind of best 
room, poorly furnished, but quite neat, and 
at present in the sole occupancy of a plump 
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baby crowing in its cot. It was a momen- 
tary relief to what was otherwise the per- 
fect stillness of the house. But the stillness 
more than held its own, until the child and 
a little clock, between them, seemed but in- 
effectual protests against a reign of silence 
that was charged with portent to the anx- 
ious visitor. Augusta left the room, hastily 
called out, “ Mrs. Herion! Mrs. Herion!”’ 
without receiving any reply, and then fol- 
lowed the track of a pungent odor of soap- 
suds, which, in its promise of human labor, 
was also a promise of a sign of life. 

~It was at once a true promise and a 
false one. She was in the wash-house now, 
and a figure stood at the wash-tub, bent 
to the task, and with its back to the door. 
It was the house-mother, beyond doubt; 
and Augusta called to her again: “ Rose, 
Rose! Don’t you know me? Don’t you 
hear?” ; 

The figure never stirred, but kept rigid 
in the lines of its slight stoop over the tub. 
One arm was bent; the other clutched at 
the left breast. 

Augusta screamed, with a sense of dread 
foreboding, and ran forward. It was Rose 
indeed, but with head bowed, eyes fixed in 
a glassy stare, and stone-dead at her post 
of duty and of sacrifice. 

She was still beautiful even in this ruin. 
The glorious wealth of dark hair was there, 
though it was now streaked with gray. The 
face had lost the unbroken oval of its line, 
the cheeks the color from which she might 
have derived her name. The poor hand, 
still clutching at the heart, was no longer 
the hand of the dairymaid of Allonby. It 
was bleached and wrinkled with the hot 
water and the chemical compounds; and 
every wrinkle, stiffened in death, looked as 
though it had been carved in stone. Sad- 
dest of all marrings—beauty ravaged by 
toil and misery before its time. 

So perished Rose Herion. “I relieve 
thee of the burden of existence,”’ whispers 
the Buddha, as he bestows his boon: of 
eternal sleep on the perfect man. The 
Merciful, the Compassionate, had looked 
her way at last. 


(To be continued) 





CHAPTERS 
FROM MY DIPLOMATIC LIFE 


FIRST MISSION TO GERMANY, 


1879-1881: II 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPERORS WILLIAM I AND FREDERICK, 
AND OTHERS 


BY ANDREW D. WHITE 


‘HY acquaintance at Berlin ex- 

4 tended into regions which few 

‘ ry of my diplomatic colleagues ex- 

sentences! plored ; especially among mem- 

bers of the university faculty, and various 

others eminent in science, literature, and 
art. 

Writing these lines, I look back with 
admiration and affection upon three gen- 
erations of Berlin professors : the first dur- 
ing my student days at the Prussian capital 
in 1855-56; the second during my service 
as minister, 1879-81 ; and the third during 
my service as ambassador, 1897-1902. 

The second of these generations seems 
to me the most remarkable of the three. 
It was a wonderful body of men. A few 
of them I had known during my stay in 
Berlin as a student, and of these, first in 
the order of time was Lepsius, the foremost 
Egyptologist of that period, whose lectures 
had greatly interested me, and whose 
kindly characteristics were the delight of 
all who knew him. 

Ernst Curtius, the eminent Greek 
scholar, was also very friendly. He was 
then in the midst of his studies upon the 
famous Pergamon statues, which, by skilful 
diplomacy, the German government had 
obtained from the Turkish authorities in 
Asia Minor and brought to the Berlin 
Museum. He was also absorbed in the 
excavations at Olympia, and, above all, in 
the sculptures found there. One night at 
court he was very melancholy, and on my 
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trying to cheer him he told me, in a heart- 
broken tone, that Bismarck had stopped 
the appropriations for the Olympia re- 
searches; but toward the end of the even- 
ing he again sought me, his face radiant, 
and in great glee told me that all was 
now right—that he had seen the Emperor, 
and that the noble old monarch had 
promised to provide for the excavations 
from his own purse. 

Still another friend was Rudolph 
Gneist, the most eminent authority of his 
time upon Roman law and the English 
Constitution. He had acted in behalf of 
the Emperor William as umpire between 
the United States and Great Britain with 
reference to the northwestern boundary, 
and had decided in our favor. In recog- 
nition of his labor, the American gov- 
ernment sent over a large collection of 
valuable books on American history, in- 
cluding various collections of published 
state papers, and the first duty I ever dis- 
charged as minister was to make a formal 
presentation of this mass of books to him. 
So began one of my most cherished con- 
nections. 

Especially prized by me was a some- 
what close acquaintance with the two most 
eminent historical professors then at the 
university, Von Sybel and Droysen. Each 
was a man of great ability. One day, after 
I had been reading Lanfrey’s “ Histoire de 
Napoléon,” which I then thought and still 
think one of the most eloquent and instruc- 
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tive books of the nineteenth century, Von 
Sybel happened to drop in, and I asked 
his opinion of it. He answered: “It does 
not deserve to be called a history; it is a 
rhapsody.” Shortly after he had left, in 
came Droysen, and to him I put the same 
question, when he held up both hands and 
said: “ Yes; there is a history indeed. That 
is a work of genius. It is one of the books 
which throw a bright light into a dark 
time. That book will live.” 

Professor Hermann Grimm was then at 
the climax of his fame, and the gods of 
his idolatry were Goethe and Emerson; 
but apparently he did not resemble them 
in soaring above the petty discomforts and 
vexations of life. Any one inviting him to 
dine was likely to receive an answer asking 
how the dining-room was lighted, whether 
by gas, oil, or wax; also how the lights 
were placed, whether high or low; and 
what the principal dishes were to be: and 
on the answer depended his acceptance 
or declination. Dining with him one night, 
I was fascinated by his wife. It seemed to 
me that I had never seen a woman of such 
wonderful and almost weird powers ; there 
was something exquisitely beautiful in her 
manner and conversation. On my after- 
ward speaking of this to another guest, he 
answered: “Why, of course; she is the 
daughter of Goethe’s Bettina—to whom 
he wrote the ‘ Letters to a Child.’” 

Another historian was Treitschke, emi- 
nent also as a member of Parliament, a 
man who exercised great power in various 
directions, and who would have been de- 
lightful but for his deafness. A pistol might 
have been fired beside him, and he would 
never have known it. Wherever he was, he 
had with him a block of paper leaves and a 
pencil, by means of which he carried on 
conversation ; in Parliament he always had 
at his side a shorthand-writer who took 
down the debates for him. 

Some of the most interesting information 
which I received regarding historical and 
current matters in Berlin was from the 
biologist Du-Bois-Raymond. He was of 
Huguenot descent, but was perhaps the 
most anti-Gallic man in Germany. Dis- 
cussing the results of the expulsion of the 
Huguenots under Louis XIV, the details 
he gave me were most instructive. Show- 
ing me the vast strength which the Hugue- 
nots transferred from France to Germany, 
he mentioned such men as the eminent 
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lawyer Savigny, the great merchant Ra- 
vené, and a multitude of other men of 
great distinction who, like himself, had re- 
tained their French names; and he added 
very many prominent people of Huguenot 
descent who had changed their French 
names into German. He then referred to 
a similar advantage given to various other 
countries, and made a most powerful in- 
dictment against the intolerance for which 
France has been paying such an enormous 
price during more than two hundred years. 

Interesting in another way were two men 
eminent in physical science: Helmholtz 
and Hoffmann. Meeting them one even- 
ing at a court festivity, Hoffmann told 
us of an experience of his in Scotland. He 
had arrived in Glasgow late on Saturday 
night, and on Sunday morning went to 
call on Professor Sir William Thomson, 
now Lord Kelvin. The door-bell was 
answered by a woman servant, of whom 
Hoffmann asked if Sir William was at 
home. To this the servant answered, “ Sir, 
he most certainly is not.” Hoffmann then 
asked, “Could you tell me where I could 
find him?” She answered, “Sir, you will 
find him at church, where you ought 
to‘be.”’ 

My acquaintance with university men 
was not confined to Berlin; at Leipsic, 
Halle, Giessen, Heidelberg, and elsewhere 
I also found delightful professorial circles. 
In my favorite field, I was especially struck 
with the historian Oncken. As a lecturer 
he was perfect, and I have often advised 
American historical students to pass a 
semester, if not more, at Giessen, in order 
to study his presentation of historical sub- 
jects. As to manner, he was the best lec- 
turer on history I heard in Germany, and, 
with the exception of Laboulaye at the 
Collége de France, Seelye at Cambridge, 
England, and Goldwin Smith at Cornell, 
the best I ever heard anywhere. 

Especially delightful were sundry men 
of letters. Of these I knew best Auerbach, 
whose charming “Schwarzwilder Dorfge- 
schichten ” were then in full fame. He had 
been a warm personal friend of Bayard 
Taylor, and this friendship I inherited. 
Many were the walks and talks we took to- 
gether in the Thiergarten, and he often 
lighted up my apartment with his sunny 
temper. But one day, as he came in, re- 
turning from his long vacation, I said to 
him, “So you have been having a great joy 











at the unveiling of the Spinoza statue at The 
Hague.” “A great joy!” he said. “Be- 
wahre/ Far from it. It was wretched— 
miserable.” I asked, “How could that 
be ?”’ He answered: “ Renan, Kuno Fisch- 
er, and I were invited to make addresses 
at the unveiling of the statue; but when we 
arrived at the spot we found that the Dutch 
Calvinist dominies and the Jewish rabbis 
had each been preaching to their flocks that 
the judgments of Heaven would be visited 
upon the city if the erection of a statue to 
such a monstrous atheist were permitted, 
and the authorities had to station troops 
to keep the mob from stoning us and 
pulling down the statue. Think of such 
a charge against the Goét-betrunkener 
Mensch—who gave new proofs of God’s 
existence, who saw God in everything!” 

Another literary man whom I enjoyed 
meeting was Julius Rodenberg ; his “ Remi- 
niscences of Berlin,” which I have since 
read, seem to me the best of their kind. 

I also came to know various artists, one 
of them being especially genial. Our first 
meeting was shortly after my arrival, at a 
large dinner, and as the various guests 
were brought up to be introduced to the 
new American minister there was finally 
presented a little, gentle, modest man as 
Herr Knaus. I never dreamed of his be- 
ing the foremost genre-painter in Europe, 
and as one must say something, I said, 
“You are perhaps a relative of the famous 
painter.” At this he blushed deeply, 
seemed greatly embarrassed, and answered, 
“A painter I am; famous, I don’t know.” 
(“ Maler bin ich; beriihmt, dass weiss ich 
nicht.”) So began a friendship which has 
lasted from that day to this. I saw the 
beginning, middle, and end of some of his 
most beautiful pictures, and, above all, of 
the “ Hinter den Coulissen ” (“ Behind the 
Scenes’’), which conveys a most remarka- 
ble philosophical and psychological lesson, 
showing how near mirth lies to tears. It is 
the most comic and the most pathetic of 
pictures. I had hoped that it would go to 
America ; but, after being exhibited to the 
delight of all parts of Germany, it was 
bought for the Royal Gallery at Dresden. 

Very friendly also was Carl Becker. 
His “Coronation of Ulrich von Hutten,’”’ 
now at Cologne, of which he allowed me 
to have a copy taken, has always seemed 
to me an admirable piece of historical 
painting. In it there is a portrait of a surly 
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cardinal bishop, and once, during an even- 
ing at Becker’s house, having noticed a 
study for this bishop’s head, I referred to 
it, when he said: “Yes; that bishop is 
simply the sacristan in an old church in 
Venice, and certainly the most dignified 
ecclesiastit I have ever seen.” 

The musical soirées at Becker’s beauti- 
ful apartments were among the delights of 
my stay both then and during my more 
recent embassy ; there I met Paul Meyer- 
heim, whose pictures always gave me spe- 
cial satisfaction. 

Very delightfully dwell in my memory 
also some evenings at the palace, when, 
after the main ceremonies were over, 
Knaus, Becker, and Auerbach wandered 
with me through the more distant apart- 
ments and galleries, pointing out the beau- 
ties and characteristics of various old 
portraits and pictures. In one long gallery 
lined with the portraits of brides who, 
during the last three centuries, had been 
brought into the family of Hohenzollern, 
we lingered long. 

Then began also my friendship with 
Anton.von Werner. He had been present 
at the proclamation of the Emperor Wil- 
liam I in the great “ Hall of Mirrors” at 
Versailles, by express invitation, in order 
that he might prepare his famous painting 
of that historic scene. He told me that 
on arriving he was not allowed to enter 
the hall for want of an evening dress, but 
that he went out, hired one, and was then 
admitted. I asked him whether the in- 
scription on the shield in the cornice of 
the Galerie des Glaces, “ Passage du Rhin,” 
which glorified one of the worst outrages 
committed by Louis XIV upon Germany, 
was really in the place where it is repre- 
sented in his picture. He said it was. It 
seemed a divine prophecy of retribution. 

The greatest genius in all modern Ger- 
man art, Adolf Menzel, I came to know 
under rather curious circumstances. He 
was a little man, not more than four feet 
high, with an enormous head, as may be 
seen by his bust in the Berlin Museum. 
On being presented to him during an even- 
ing at court, I said to him: “ Herr Pro- 
fessor, in America I am a teacher of 
history, and of all works I have ever seen 
on the history of Frederick the Great, your 
illustrations to Kugler’s history have taught 
me most.”’ This was strictly true, for there 
are no more striking works of genius of 
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their kind than those engravings, and they 
throw a flood of light into that wonderful 
period. He seemed pleased by this, and 
invited me to visit his studio, which a few 
days later I did, and then had a remark- 
able exhibition of some of his most curious 
characteristics. ° 

Entering the room, I saw, just at the 
right, a large picture, finely painted, repre- 
senting a group of Frederick’s generals, 
and in the midst of them Frederick him- 
self merely outlined in chalk. I said to 
Menzel, “There is a picture nearly fin- 
ished.” He answered, “No; it is not fin- 
ished, and never will be.” I asked, “Why 
not?” He said: “I don’t deny that there 
is some good painting in it. But itis on the 
eve of the battle of Leuthen; it is the 
consultation of Frederick the Great with 
his generals just before that terrible battle : 
and men don’t look like that just before a 
struggle in which they know that most of 
them must lay down their lives.” 

We then passed on to another. This 
represented the great Gens d’Armes 
Church at Berlin; at the side of it, piled 
on scaffoldings, a number of coffins, all 
decked with wreaths and flowers; and in 
the foreground a crowd of beholders, won- 


derfully painted. All was finished except 
one little corner, and I said, “ Here is one 


which you will finish.” He said: “No, 
never. That represents the funeral of the 
revolutionists killed here in the uprising of 
1848. Up to this point’”’—and he put his 
finger on the unfinished corner—“I be- 
lieved in it; but when I arrived at this 
point I said to myself, ‘No; nothing good 
can come out of that sort of thing: Ger- 
many is not to be made by street fights.’ 
I shall never finish it.” 

We passed on to another. That was 
finished. It represented the well-known 
scene of the great Frederick blundering in 
upon the Austrian bivouac at the Castle 
of Lissa, when he narrowly escaped cap- 
ture. I said to him, “There, at least, is a 
picture which is finished.” “ Yes,” he said ; 
“but the man who ordered it will never 
get it.” I saw that there was a story in- 
volved, and asked, “ How is that?” He 
answered: “That picture was painted on 
the order of the Duke of Ratibor, who 
owns the castle. When it was finished he 
came to see it, but clearly thought it too 
quiet. What he wanted was evidently 
something in the big, melodramatic style. 
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I said nothing; but meeting me a few 
days afterward, he said, ‘Why don’t you 
send me my picture?’ ‘No,’ I said, 
‘Serene Highness, that picture is mine.’ 
‘No,’ said he; ‘you painted it for me: it 
is mine.’ ‘No,’ said I; ‘I shall keep it.’ 
His Highness shall never have it.” 

One of my habits in those days was to 
make excursions to historical places. Old 
studies of German history had stimulated 
this taste, and I delighted in leaving Ber- 
lin on Saturday and staying in some one of 
these towns over Sunday. Frequently my 
guide was Friedrich Kapp, one of the 
most charming of men. 

A longer pilgrimage was made to the 
mystery-play at Oberammergau. There 
was an immense crowd, and, as usual, 
those in the open, in front of our box, 
were drenched with rain, as, indeed, were 
many of the players on the stage. I had 
“come to scoff, but remained to pray.” 
There was one scene where I had expected 
a laugh, namely, where Jonah walks up 
out of the whale’s belly. But when it ar- 
rived we all remained solemn. It was 
really impressive. We sat there from nine 
in the morning until half-past twelve, and 
then from half-past one until about half- 
past four, under a spell which banished 
fatigue. The great point was that it was 
real. The actors delieved in what they 
represented ; there was nothing in it of 
that vague, wearisome sham “religiosity ” 


.which, in spite of its wonderful overture, 


gave me, some years afterward, a most 
wretched disenchantment —the “ Parsifal ” 
at Bayreuth. 

At the close of the passion-play, I 
sought out some of the principal actors, 
and found them kindly and interesting. 
To the Christus I gave a commission 
for a carved picture-frame, and this he 
afterward executed beautifully. With the 
Judas, who was by far the best actor in 
the whole performance, I became still 
better acquainted. Visiting his workshop, 
after ordering of him two carved statu- 
ettes, I said to him, “ You certainly ought 
to have a double salary, as the Judas had 
in the miracle-plays of the middle ages; 
this was thought to be due him on account 
of the injury done to his character by his 
taking that part.” At this the Oberam- 
mergau /udas smiled pleasantly and said, 
“No; I am content to share equally with 
the others: but the same feeling toward 
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the Judas still exists”; and he then told 
me the following story: A few weeks be- 
fore, while he was working at his carving- 
bench, the door of his workshop opened, 
and a peasant woman from the mountains 
came in, stood still, and gazed at him in- 
tently. On his asking her what she wanted, 
she replied : “I saw you in the play yester- 
day ; I wish to look at you again. You look 
so like my husband! He is dead. He, 
too, was a very bad man.” 

Occasionally, under leave of absence 
from the State Department, I was able to 
make more distant excursions, and first of 
allinto France. The President during one 
of these visits was M. Grévy. Some years 
before, I had heard him argue a case in 
court with much ability; but now, on my 
presentation to him at the Palace of the 
Elysée, he dwelt on the relations of the 
United States with France, and soon fell 
upon the question of trade, saying in rather 
a reproachful way, “Vous nous inondez 
de vos produits.” To this I could only 
answer that this inundation of American 
products would surely be of mutual bene- 
fit to both nations, and he rather slowly 
assented. 

Much more interesting to me was his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Barthélemy- 
Saint-Hilaire, a scholar, a statesman, and a 
man of noble character. We talked first of 
my intended journey to the south of France, 
and on my telling him that I had sent my 
eldest son to travel there, for the reason 
that at Orange, Arles, Nimes, and the like, 
a better idea of Roman power can be ob- 
tained than in Italy itself, he launched out 
on that theme most instructively. 

The conversation having turned toward 
politics, he spoke much of Bismarck and 
Moltke, pronouncing the name of the latter 
in one syllable. He said that Bismarck 
was very kind personally to Thiers during 
the terrible negotiations—that if Bismarck 
could have had his way he would have 
asked a larger indemnity, say seven mil- 
liards, and would have left Alsace-Lorraine 
to France; that France would gladly have 
paid a much larger sum than five milliards 
if she could have retained Alsace-Lor- 
raine; that Bismarck would have made 
concessions, but that “ Molkt”’ would not. 
He added that Bismarck told “ Molkt” that 
he (the latter), by insisting on territory, had 
made peace too difficult. Saint-Hilaire in- 
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sisted much on the fearful legacy of 
standing armies left by the policy which 
Germany finally adopted, and evidently 
considered a great international war to 
be approaching.’ 

Dining afterward at the Foreign Office 
with my old friend Millet, who was second 
in command there, I met various inter- 
esting Frenchmen, but was most of all 
pleased with M. Ribot. Having distin- 
guished himself by philosophical studies 
and made a high reputation in the French 
Parliament, he was naturally on his way 
to the very high post in the ministry which 
he afterward obtained. Like every French 
statesman, author, professor, or artist whom 
I met, he won my respect. 

It is a thousand pities that a country 
possessing such men is so widely known 
to the world, not by them, but by novelists 
and dramatists largely retailing filth, jour- 
nalists largely given to the invention of 
sensational lies, politicians largely obeying 
either atheistic demagogues or clerical 
intriguers, and all together acting like a 
swarm of obscene, tricky, mangy monkeys, 
chattering, squealing, and tweaking one 
another’s tails in a cage. Some of these 
monkeys I saw performing their antics in 
the National Assembly, then sitting at 
Versailles, and it saddened me to see the 
nobler element in that assemblage neutral- 
ized by such feather-brained creatures. 

Another man of note, next whom I 
found myself at a dinner-party, was M. de 
Lesseps. I still believe him a great and 
true man, despite the’cloud of fraud which 
the misdeeds of others drew over his latter 
days. Among other things, he said to me 
that he had visited Salt Lake City, and 
thought a policy of force against the Mor- 
mons a mistake. In this I feel sure that 
he was right. Years ago I was convinced 
by Bishop Tuttle of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, who had been stationed for 
some years at Salt Lake City, that a wait- 
ing policy, in which proper civilization can 
be brought to bear upon the Mormons, is 
the true course. 

On the following Sunday I heard Pére 
Hyacinthe preach, as at several visits be- 
fore; but the only thing at all memorable 
was a rather happy application of Vol- 
taire’s remark on the Holy Roman Em- 
pire: “ Ni saint, ni empire, ni romain.” 

At the salon of Mme. Edmond Adam, 
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eminent as a writer of review articles and 
as a hater of everything Teutonic, I was 
presented to a crowd of literary men who, 
though at that moment striking the stars 
with their lofty heads, have since dropped 
into oblivion. Among these I especially 
remember Emile de Girardin, editor, 
spouter, intriguer—the “Grand Emile,” 
who boasted that he invented and pre- 
sented to the French people a new idea 
every day. This futile activity of his al- 
ways seemed to me best expressed in the 
American simile: “ Busy as a bee in a tar- 
barrel.”” There was, indeed, one thing to 
his credit: he had somehow inspired his 
former wife, the gifted Delphine Gay, 
with a belief in his greatness, and a pretty 
story was current illustrating this. During 
the Revolution of 1848 various men of 
note, calling on Mme. Girardin, expressed 
alarm at the progress of that most foolish 
of overturns, when she said, with an air 
of great solemnity and pointing upward, 
“Gentlemen, there is one above who 
watches over France.” (“Il y aun 1a-haut 
qui veille sur la France.”) All were greatly 
impressed by this evidence of sublime faith 
until they discovered by the context that 
it was not the Almighty in whom she put 
her trust, but the great Emile, whose study 
was just above her parlor. 

This reminds me that during my student 
days at Paris I attended the funeral of 
this gifted lady, and in the mob of well- 
known persons present noticed especially 
Alexandre Dumas. He was very tall and 
large, with an African’ head, thick lips, and 
crisp, bushy hair. He evidently intended 
to be seen. His good-natured vanity was 
as undisguised as when his famous son 
said of him in his presence, “ My father is 
so vain that he is capable of standing in 
livery behind his own carriage to make 
people think he sports a negro footman.” 

Among those whom I saw at this time 
was the eminent critic Sainte-Beuve. I got 
nothing out of him, but may here give two 
specimens of his talk which came to me 
at second hand. The first was given me by 
James Russell Lowell. Dining with Sainte- 
Beuve some years before, Lowell asked him 
which of the two great poets then in vogue 
—Lamartine and Victor Hugo—he con- 
sidered the greater ; at which Sainte-Beuve 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Charla- 
tan pour charlatan, je préfére Lamartine.” 

The other remark was given me by my 
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old friend Professor Botta, who, having met 
Sainte-Beuve at dinner in the time of the 
Second Empire, and having forgotten that 
he was a salaried senator, asked him whe- 
ther he thought the reign of Napoleon 
III would endure. At this Sainte-Beuve 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “ Mon- 
sieur, je suis payé pour le croire.” 

Most interesting to me of all the persons 
in Nice at that time was a young American 
about fourteen years of age, who seemed 
to me one of the brightest and noblest and 
most promising youths I had ever seen; 
but, alas! how many hopes were disap- 
pointed in his death not long afterward! 
The boy was young Leland Stanford. The 
aspirations of his father and mother were 
bound up in him, and the great university 
at Palo Alto is perhaps the finest monu- 
ment ever dedicated by parents to a child. 

During another of these yearly absences, 
in Italy, I met various interesting men, 
and at Florence the syndic Ubaldino 
Peruzzi, a descendant of the great Peruzzis 
of the middle ages and one of the last sur- 
viving associates of Cavour. He was an 
admirable talker, but of all he said I was 
most pleased with the tribute which he 
paid to the American minister at Rome, 
Judge Stallo of Cincinnati. He declared 
that at a recent conference of statesmen 
and diplomatists Judge Stallo had carried 
off all the honors, speaking with ease, as 
might be necessary, in Italian, French, and 
English, and finally drawing up a protocol 
in Latin. 

At Florence also I made an acquain- 
tance which has ever since been a source 
of great pleasure to me—that of Professor 
Villari, senator of the kingdom, historian 
of Florence, and biographer of Savonarola. 
So began a friendship which has increased 
the delights of many Florentine visits since 
those days—a friendship not only with 
him, but with his gifted wife. 

This reminds me that at Rome the name 
of the eminent professor once brought 
upon me a curious reproof. 

I had met at various times, in the Eter- 
nal City and elsewhere, an eminent young 
professor and officer of Harvard Univer- 
sity ; and being one morning in Loescher’s 
famous book-shop on the Corso, with a 
large number of purchases about me, this 
gentleman came in and, looking them over, 
was pleased to approve several of them. 
Presently, on showing him a volume just 








published, and saying, “There is the new 
volume of Villari’s history,” I pronounced 
the name of the author with the accent on 
the first syllable, as any one acquainted 
with him knows that it ought to be pro- 
nounced. At this the excellent professor 
took the book, but seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind, and having glanced 
through it, he at last said rather solemnly, 
“Yes; Vildari’’—accenting strongly the 
second syllable—“ is an admirable writer.” 

I accepted his correction meekly, and 
made no reply, but wondered what he 
would think of it when, later, he should 
discover the truth. 

A thing so trivial would not be worth 
remembering were it not one of those evi- 
dences, which professors from other institu- 
tions in our country have not infrequently 
experienced, of a “certain condescension ”’ 
in sundry men who do honor to one or 
two of our oldest and greatest universities. 

Of all people at Rome I was most im- 
pressed by Marco Minghetti. He had also 
been an associate of Cavour, and had held 
the highest position in the newly estab- 
lished kingdom. One day at his house we 
were discussing various Italian questions, 
when I happened to ask regarding the 
relation of the Vatican ecclesiastics to the 
existing government. There was present 
another eminent Italian, Sambuy, syndic 
of Turin, and his answer made an impres- 
sionon me. He said: “ No one can wonder 
at the bitterness and violence of the cleri- 
cal party against the new kingdom of Italy. 
They are all the more exasperated because 
they know that, even if the kingdom of 
Italy were destroyed to-morrow, the papal 
government could never again rule Rome. 
They know to a certainty that Rome has 
become too large, too independent, too 
much infused with the modern spirit, ever 
again to submit itself to the rule of a small 
body of priests; and this knowledge makes 
them all the more bitter.” 

Everything I saw confirmed this simple 
statement, and when I recalled Rome as I 
knew it during the early days of Pius IX, 
—dirty, unkempt, wretched, every noble 
thought repressed, every legitimate aspi- 
ration stifled,—and now saw the city ex- 
tended, beautified in outward appearance, 
strengthened in the character of its people, 
sO superior in every respect to what it 
had been under the Pope-King, it was 

clear to me that Sambuy was right. 
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Reminiscences of that first official life 
of mine at Berlin center, first of all, in 
Bismarck, and then in the two great rulers 
who have-since passed away: the old hero 
Emperor William I, and that embodiment 
of all qualities which any man could ask 
for in a ruler of a great nation, the crown 
prince, who afterward became the Em- 
peror Frederick ITI. 

Both were kindly, but the latter was 
especially winning. At different times I 
had the pleasure of meeting and talking 
with him on various subjects ; but perhaps 
the most interesting of these interviews 
was one which took place when it became 
my duty to conduct him through the 
American exhibit in the International 
Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin. 

He had taken great interest in develop- 
ing the fisheries along the northern coast 
of Germany, and this exhibition was the 
result. One day he sent the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Empire to ask me whether it 
was not possible to secure an exhibit from 
the United States, and especially the loan 
of our wonderful collections from the 
Smithsonian Institution and from the 
Fisheries Institution of Woods Holl. To 
do this was difficult. Before my arrival an 
attempt had been made and failed. Word 
had come from persons high in authority 
at Washington that Congress could not be 
induced to make the large appropriations 
required, and that sending over the col- 
lections was out of the question. I prom- 
ised to do what I could, and remembering 
that Fernando Wood of New York was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the House, and that Governor 
Seymour, then living in retirement near 
Utica, was his old political associate and 
especially interested in re-stocking the 
waters of New York State with fish, I sent 
the ex-governor a statement of the whole 
case, and urged him to present it fully to 
Mr. Wood. Then I wrote in the same 
vein to Senator Conkling, and, to my great 
satisfaction, carried the day. The appro- 
priation was made by Congress, and the 
collections were sent over under the con- 
trol of Mr. Brown Goode of the Smith- 
sonian, perhaps the most admirable man 
who could have been chosen out of the 
whole world for that purpose. The prince 
was greatly delighted with all he saw, 

showed remarkable intelligence in his ques- 
tions, and, thanks to Mr. Goode’s assis- 
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tance, he received satisfactory answers. 
The result was that the American exhibit 
took the great prize,—the silver-gilt vase 
offered by the Emperor William,—which 
is now in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. 

The prince showed a real interest in 
everything of importance in our country. 
I remember his once asking me, regarding 
the Brooklyn Bridge, how it could pos- 
sibly be sustained without guy-ropes. Of 
course it was easy to show him that while 
in the first of our great suspension-bridges 
—that at Niagara—guy-ropes were ad- 
missible, at Brooklyn they were not, since 
ships of war, as well as merchant vessels of 
the largest size, must pass beneath it; and 
I could only add that Roebling, who built 
it, was a man of such skill and forethought 
that undoubtedly, with the weight he was 
putting into it and the system of trusses he 
was placing upon it, no guy-ropes would 
be needed to hold it in place. 

On many occasions the prince showed 
thoughtful kindness to members of my 
family as well as to myself, and the news 
of his death gave me real sorrow: it was 
a vast loss to his country; no modern 
monarch has shown so striking a likeness 
to Marcus Aurelius. 

Hardly less hearty and kindly was the 
Emperor then reigning— William I. Natu- 
rally enough, he remembered, above all 
who had preceded me, Mr. Bancroft; his 
first question at court generally was, “ How 
goes it with your predecessor?” (“Wie 
geht es mit Ihrem Vorginger?”’); and I 
always knew that by my “ predecessor” he 
meant Bancroft. When I once told him 
that Mr. Bancroft, who was not far from 
the old Kaiser’s age, had bought a new 
horse and was riding assiduously every day, 
the old monarch laughed heartily and dwelt 
on his recollections of my predecessor, 
with his long white beard, riding through 
the Thiergarten. 

Pleasant to me was the last interview, 
on the presentation of my letter of recall. 
It was at Babelsberg, the Emperor’s coun- 
try-seat at Potsdam, and he detained me 
long, talking over a multitude of subjects 
in a way which showed much kindly feel- 
ing. Among other things, he asked where 
my family had been staying through the 
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summer. My answer was that we had been 
at a hotel near the park and palace of 
Wilhelmshéhe, above Kassel, and that we 
all agreed that he had been very magnani- 
mous in assigning to the Emperor Napoleon 
III so splendid a prison and such beautiful 
surroundings. To this he answered quite 
earnestly, “ Yes; and he was very grateful 
for it, and wrote me tosayso. But, after 
all, that is by no means the finest palace in 
Germany.” To this I answered, “Your 
Majesty is entirely right; that I saw on 
visiting the Palace of Wiirzburg.” At this 
he laughed heartily and said, “ Yes; I see 
that you understand it. Those old prince- 
bishops knew how to live.” As a matter 
of fact, various prince-bishops in the eigh- 
teenth century impoverished their realms 
in building just such imitations of Versailles 
as that sumptuous Wiirzburg Palace. 

He then asked me, “On what ship do 
you go to America?” and I answered, 
“On the finest ship in your Majesty’s mer- 
chant navy, the Z/ée.” He then asked me 
something about the ship, and when I had 
told him how beautifully it was equipped, 
it being the first of the larger ships of the 
North German Lloyd, he answered : “ Yes; 
what is now doing in the way of ship-build- 
ing is wonderful. I received a letter from 
my son, the crown prince, this morning on 
this very subject. He is at Osborne, and 
has just visited a great English iron-clad 
man-of-war. It is wonderful; but it cost a 
million pounds sterling.” At this he raised 
his voice, and throwing up both hands, said 
very earnestly, “We can’t stand it—we 
can’t stand it!” 

After this and much other pleasant chat, 
he put out his hand and said, “ Auf Wie- 
dersehen” ; and so we parted, each to take 
his own way into eternity. 

The other farewells to me were also 
gratifying. —The German press was very 
kindly in its reference to my departure; 
and just before I left Berlin a dinner was 
given me in the great hall of the Kaiserhof 
by leading men in parliamentary, profes- 
sional, literary, and artistic circles. Kindly 
speeches were made by Gneist, Camp- 
hausen, Delbriick, George von Bunsen, and 
others—all forming a treasure in my 
memory which, as long as life lasts, I can 
never lose. 





THE CHARACTER OF LEO XIII 


BY HIS EMINENCE JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


@|EO XIII will surely rank 
4i| among the pontiffs who were 
4] great theologians and phi- 
h| losophers, like Innocent III 
ns Es and Benedict XIV. His 
encyclicals on the philoso- 
cia of St. Thomas Aquinas and onthestudy 
of church history will long remain excellent 
guides to all who engage in these profound 
and useful studies. More than once he 
dealt with the problems of ecclesiastical 
education, especially in his letter to the 
bishops of France. The Catholics of the 
United States have to thank him for 
the creation of the Catholic University at 
Washington. He had a many-sided mind, 
that astonished by its activity and by the 
number of its interests. Had it been given 
him to deal practically in the Holy City 
with great problems of a social or educa- 
tional character, we may well believe that 
he would have created durable institutions 
to hand down to posterity his noble pur- 
poses transformed into realities. 
As it is, there is: scarcely any line of 


mental activity that he did not, directly ° 


or indirectly, illustrate. From his numer- 
ous writings could be constructed a manual 
of direction for ecclesiastical youth. They 
breathe throughout a spirit of charity; he 
seemed anxious to set forth the truth in 
words devoid of rancor or bitterness. The 
reunion of the churches was always his 
fondest dream, and in his letters to the 
Greeks and the Anglicans there is evident 
a paternal fondness for these great races 
and a deep melancholy that they should 
remain, to a great extent, cut off from the 
unity of Catholicism. In all his letters are 
visible certain peculiar qualities, notably 
freshness, clearness, and vigor of thought 
that seemed to increase with age. There 
is a solemn splendor in the diction of these 
great pontifical documents that nobly befits 
them and makes them suitable channels 
for the teachings of the most elevated 


among men. In the majesty of this pon- 
tifical language the ancient church finds 
the proper setting for her long and won- 
derful history, that never seems so well set 
forth as when it is couched in this gran- 
diose style. We must remember, too, that 
the writer was a man of the rarest experi- 
ence, whether we regard its variety and 
length, or the character of the offices he 
filled and the human interests that were 
confided to him. One thing was note- 
worthy in the accents of that venerable 
man, a certain deep affection for our com- 
mon humanity, a healthy optimism as to 
the future of our race, despite its errors 
and its wanderings. 

Leo XIII was always noted for his love 
of Latin letters. If he had lived in the 
time of the Renaissance, he would surely 
have been a great Maecenas to the schol- 
ars that surrounded the papal throne. He 
was a Latin poet of high rank, and his 
effusions were read with admiration and 
delight. His lack of means did not permit 
of vast literary enterprises, but many ex- 
cellent works were carried on at his ex- 
pense or furthered by his subsidies. His 
generosity in opening the Vatican archives 
to the historians of the Old and the New 
World will never be forgotten; only lately 
he referred to this act with great satisfac- 
tion. We are, perhaps, too near this won- 
derful figure to appreciate what he accom- 
plished, what he stood for. But posterity, 
usually a just judge, will register as its ver- 
dict that he left the Holy See enriched by 
the example of his private virtues and ex- 
alted in the esteem of all serious men by 
reason of his superior wisdom, his lofty 
teachings, his sure insight into the condi- 
tions and needs of the time, and his efforts 
to interpenetrate all public life with the 
saving spirit of genuine religion. 

The memory of Leo XIII was strikingly 
retentive, as was evident from several in- 
cidents which occurred in my presence. On 
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one occasion I presented to his Holiness a 
young married couple from Quebec. As 
soon as I mentioned Quebec the Pope re- 
marked : “Oh, you are under the jurisdic- 
tion of Archbishop Begin,” adding, “ Mon- 
signor Begin is the successor of Cardinal 
Taschereau.” Then turning to me, he said: 
“Cardinal Taschereau received the red 
hat with your Eminence.” We may judge 
of the accuracy of his retentive faculty 
from the consideration that upward of 
fourteen years had expired since this in- 
cident occurred. On another occasion I 
accompanied his Holiness while he was 
giving an audience to about one hundred 
and fifty persons assembled in the Sala 
Clementina from various parts of the Chris- 
tian world. The Pope having asked a lady 
surrounded by her children whence she 
came, she replied by giving the name of a 
Spanish city. He at once remarked: “ You 
have recently lost your bishop.” We can- 
not but admire this retentive memory when 
we consider that the Pope was in daily com- 
munication with upward of one thousand 
bishops scattered throughout the globe. 

The interest of Leo XIII in the affairs 
of the United States was intelligent and 
constant. His memory was unfailing for 
all the little details that concerned the 
great republic of the West. This sur- 
prised me very much during my several 
visits to him, and I have reason to know 
that President Roosevelt’s gift to him of 
the “Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents” was exceedingly agreeable to him. 

For myself, as a citizen of the United 
States, and without closing my eyes to our 
shortcomings as a nation, I say with a deep 
sense of national pride and gratitude that 
I belong to a country where the civil 
government holds over us the gis of its 
protection without interfering with us in 
the legitimate exercise of our mission as 
ministers of the gospel of Christ. Our 
country enjoys liberty regulated by law, 
and exercises authority without despotism. 
She rests secure in the consciousness of 
her strength and her good will toward 
all. Her harbors are open to welcome the 
honest immigrant who comes to advance 
his temporal interests and to find a peace- 
ful home among us. 

But while we are acknowledged to have 
a free government, perhaps we do not re- 
ceive credit for possessing also a strong 
government, though since our war with 
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Spain, Europe has been impressed with our 
military power. Our nation’s strength lies, 
under the overruling guidance of Provi- 
dence, in the majesty and supremacy of 
the law, in the loyalty of her citizens, and 
in the affection of her people for her free 
institutions. There are, indeed, grave so- 
cial problems engaging the attention of 
the citizens of the United States, but I have 
no doubt that with God's blessing these 
problems will be solved by the calm judg- 
ment and sound sense of the American 
people, without violence or revolution or 
any injury to individual rights. 

The creation of John Henry Newman 
as cardinal was one of the glories of the 
reign of Leo XIII. It was an augury of the 
policy which was to make his pontificate 
what it has been. It was an evidence of that 
singular nobility of mind and that sym- 
pathetic comprehension which impressed 
themselves on all the writings and actions 
of the Holy Father. He was above all 
considerations of petty criticism, and he 
knew the truth had nothing to fear; so, 
in spite of the scruples of those who mis- 
understood Newman, he made the author 
of “The Development of Christian Doc- 
trine”’ a cardinal deacon in 1879. In the 
summer of 1880, on my way to Rome, I 
first met Cardinal Newman, and heard with 
pleasure his high appreciation of Leo XIII 
—an appreciation of the Holy Father’s in- 
tellectual ability which time has confirmed. 

Pius IX, whom I did not know so well 
as Leo XIII, was unfailingly amiable; 
his face was radiant with sweetness and 
kindliness. I well remember that his benev- 
olence impressed me most, while in the 
case of his successor I was most impressed 
with his courage and what I might call, 
in the best sense, his exaltation. There 
was a noble light in his face which actually 
seemed to shine through and illuminate 
it. As often as I have gone to Rome I 
have delighted that each voyage brought 
me nearer to the pontiff, who every time 
seemed more fatherly and more friendly. 
Courage and strength and understanding 
marked him. In him it may be truly said 
that charity and faith had cast out fear. 
He seemed to be the very spirit of the 
Christian sage and soldier—the martyr, 
even. Indeed, nobility of character, which 
years of communion with God had raised 
to the highest point, seemed to me to be 
the principal trait of this wonderful Pope. 
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A WISE LEADER 


HE paper by Booker T. Washington 
in this number of THE CENTURY was 
prepared some time ago, at our request— 
made before events had started up the re- 
cent controversy about the name of the 
author. It was designed simply to be one 
of the series which has been published 
from time to time in our pages on heroism 
—the heroism of others besides the comba- 
tants of war. Appearing now, this paper 
has peculiar interest, both on account of 
its subject and by reason of its authorship. 
Never was the dark race under keener 
criticism, and for obvious reasons; and, 
also, never was there a time when greater 
efforts were being made by leading mem- 
bers of the white as well as of the dark 
race, North and South, to lift the black 
man to the level of his highest possibilities. 
As examples of this effort we may refer to 
the address in April in Richmond by Chan- 
cellor Hill of the University of Georgia, 
from which quotation was made in our 
July number ; as well as to the discussions 
in Boston in July in connection with the 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation. Mr. Washington himself is a 
still more interesting personality than he 
was a few years ago, on account of the 
influence of his principles as affecting other 
communities and continents than our own, 
on account of the liberal gift toward the 
endowment of his labors by Andrew Car- 
negie, and especially on account of the tact- 
ful manner in which he has carried himself 
and supported his cause in circumstances 
of appalling difficulty. 

It is not surprising that the calmness and 
wisdom of his courage should have sub- 
jected him to the suspicion and attack of 
some exasperated members of his own race. 
A recent instance of the manner in which 
he met such attack is still fresh in the public 
mind. He insisted upon keeping a calm 
front against injustice and upon an appeal 
to the better element in the community, 
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rather than entering on a course of hysteri- 
cal vituperation. It is not surprising that 
one of our prominent metropolitan news- 
papers should have expressed surprise the 
other day at the continuing evidences of 
Booker Washington’s wise leadership. 
His public career has indeed preserved 
a remarkable consistency, from the time 
his name sprang into national prominence 
by means of his Atlanta speech, down to 
the present moment. A few months ago 
he addressed the students at Hampton in 
words which seemed to sum up his gospel 
to the black race. We can testify to the 
enthusiastic reception given his words then 
by those to whom they were particularly 
addressed. They were, indeed, golden 
words. Would that they could be fixed in 
the understanding of every youth of color 
in America! His address was in line with 
all his public utterances to like audiences, 
and consisted of a fervid appeal to his 
people to disarm criticism of their alleged 
racial faults, not by mere argumentation, 
but by industry, thrift, and all the virtues 
of conscientious citizenship. Mr. Washing- 
ton has never been tempted into bitterness 
and regrettable denunciation; he has ap- 
pealed to the better sentiment among the 
white people; he has generously acknow- 
ledged their confidence and their assis- 
tance, and he has gone on to build deep 
the foundations of racial regeneration. 
His statesmanlike attitude creates an 
obligation for his moral support on the 
part of all men and women of good will 
in every part of the country, but espe- 
cially in the Southern States. Much of the 
best element of the South is already en- 
listed in this support, and in that of the 
industrial methods of education for which 
Hampton and Tuskegee stand so conspic- 
uously, and which are gaining ground in 
all directions in the South. The attempt 
to uplift the negro would not be complete 
without the point of view so eloquently and 
pathetically set forth by a scholarly advo- 
cate like Professor W. E. B. Du Bois. But 
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the work that Booker Washington is doing 
is so vitally and immediately applicable and 
important, and his personal influence is so 
wholesome, that it would seem that there 
is little exaggeration in his popular title of 
the Moses of his people. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA 


A HIGHLY interesting feature of this 
year’s great meeting in Boston of the 
National Educational Association was the 
place given to the kindergarten in the gen- 
eral scheme of education. On the first day 
of the session President Hyde of Bowdoin, 
in reviewing “The Educational Progress 
of the Year,” declared that the kinder- 
garten idea is improving teaching in all 
the primary grades. “The wiser kinder- 
gartners are learning that the spirit of 
Froebel enables them to dispense with a 
good deal of the letter of the law and to 
make their teaching a helpful preparation 
for the primary work.” 

One day was devoted, in the “ Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten Education,” to“ The 
Extension of the Kindergarten Ideal into 
Other Fields of Education,” and another 
day to the subject of “The Kindergarten 
and the Community.” While commenda- 
tion was the prevailing tone, there was 
also suggestive criticism. The essays and 
debates constituted a remarkable evidence 
of increase in the general acceptance of 
kindergarten methods and ideals. 

A striking evidence of the actual in- 
crease in the number of kindergartens was 
furnished by a statement as to the kinder- 
gartens in New York. In 1877 a public 
kindergarten was established in connec- 
tion with the Normal College, and in 1878 
one in connection with the Society for 
Ethical Culture. But in 1888, in all the 
territory now occupied by Greater New 
York, there were probably not as many as 
half a dozen kindergartens, public and 
private put together. To-day there are 
over five hundred. This increase has been 
brought about, to a considerable extent, 
through the efforts of those connected with 
the New York Kindergarten Association, 
established, in 1889, partly with the object 
of inducing the authorities to introduce 
kindergartens into the public-school system 
of the metropolis. 

Whatever may be the theoretic view of 
the kindergarten entertained by this or that 
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educator or critic of educational methods, 
it is generally found that those best ac- 
quainted with the practical workings of 
the system are the ones most convinced 
of its immense utility. Evidence was 
brought before the convention not only 
that it was a good thing for the children 
of “the masses,” but for the children of 
families of all grades of culture and wealth. 
An important feature of its work is the 
instruction and help given to mothers, 
ignorance of childhood and of child nur- 
ture and of the psychological and moral 
management of children being by no means 
confined to the dwellers in the crowded 
tenements. 

Naturally, the most appreciable social 
uplift and the most picturesque results of 
the kindergarten are visible in the houses 
and districts where there is the greatest pov- 
erty with the greatest congestion of popu- 
lation. By no means are manners always 
brutal where the struggle of life is severest ; 
nevertheless the story that was quoted at 
Boston from Jacob A. Riis as coming from 
Hull House in Chicago has typical value. 
There was a picture of a quiet harvest 
scene: the woman resting on the ground 
—perhaps just before getting out .the 
lunch; the father standing by, mopping 
his brow. A boy looks at the picture con- 
templatively for a while, and then, turning 
to Miss Addams, says: “ Well, he knocked 
her down, did n’t he?” 

The fortunately limited custom of sew- 
ing on the clothes of children for the win- 
ter in New York was also described; and 
the piling on of skirts in the hottest wea- 
ther, the clean on top of the soiled. 

Children of from three to six, going into 
the public-school kindergarten, bring the 
whole family, sometimes a whole neigh- 
borhood, into physically and spiritually 
helpful influences. Through the kinder- 
garten children learn cleanliness, self- 
respect, mutual kindness, observation, an 
interest in nature and in handiwork, a 
sense of law and order, the possibility of 
wholesome and unscolded childish happi- 
ness. The parents learn something of 
sanitation and hygiene, a better way of 
training their children, and many other 
things taught by contact with teachers 
who do not offend by airs of patronage. 

There are so many evil object-lessons 
and influences in America just now, there 
is such a frightening increase of the lynch- 
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ing mania and of civic corruption, there is 
such violence in connection with labor 
troubles, that an institution like the kinder- 
garten, which takes the child at the earliest 
possible age and trains him in the virtues 
which are inimical to these unsocial forces 
and influences, commands, and is cer- 


The New Movement in Commercial Education 


NEW educational movement is in progress 
which promises to develop into enormous 
proportions and have a marked effect on the 
future prosperity of our country. I refer to the 
systematic study of commerce. Heretofore it 
has been urged, mainly by the practical mer- 
chant, that the best way to learn commercial 
methods was to engage in actual business ; and 
the youth who expected to pursue a mercantile 
career has been advised to get into his line of 
work as early in life as possible. Even the time 
spent under the broadening influence of the 
high school has been begrudged by the more 
narrow-minded commercial enthusiasts. 

The old idea that merely a long apprentice- 
ship gave the best preparation for the success- 
ful prosecution of almost any calling has been 
discarded for the most part, and in all lines of 
work requiring skilled labor it has been found 
desirable, and in fact, under modern condi- 
tions, a necessity, to supplement the lessons of 
actual experience by instruction in professional 
and trade schools. The result is that hundreds 
of technical schools are now scattered over our 
land, and although the instruction is not every- 
where on the same plane, yet it is always suf- 
ficiently thorough to enable the aspiring young 
apprentice to obtain some knowledge of the 
general principles which underlie his chosen 
calling. 

That some kind of preliminary business 
training is desirable began to be recognized 
upward of a quarter of a century ago, when 
the so-called business or commercial college 
sprang intoexistence. The aim of these schools 
has been to devote a few months to the train- 
ing of persons for the routine of business; to 
give them some knowledge of how to keep 
books, and of the methods employed in business 
exchange, and to fit them to perform with cor- 
rectness and celerity some special duties which 
are necessary for carrying on commercial un- 
dertakings. The study of the broad condi- 
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tainly receiving, the deepest attention of 
our educational authorities, whether these 
authorities belong to our governmental or 
voluntary systems of education. As was 
said at the convention, in suchatime as this, 
if there were no such thing as the kinder- 
garten, it would be necessary to invent it. 


tions of commerce has been neglected, how- 
ever, and it is the realization of this that has 
started the new movement in commercial 
education. 

It is difficult to point to any one specific 
cause which has been more influential than any 
others in starting this new movement into ac- 
tivity. It may be that commercial men have 
felt that their youth ought to have the same 
facilities which the farmer enjoys in the agri- 
cultural colleges, or the mechanical worker in 
his trade schools. It may be that the fast- 
changing conditions of commerce, which have 
in prospect a vast foreign trade, are demanding 
a differently trained class of employees from 
those of other days, when local, or at least 
domestic, trade was all-important. It may be 
that through closer contact with foreign 
traders, and the wide-spread diffusion of the 
knowledge concerning foreign commercial 
methods which our consuls are reporting to 
our State Department, our business men are 
beginning to feel that they ought to take ad- 
vantage of everything which points toward the 
more successful prosecution of trade. 

Probably all of these causes have been effec- 
tive in changing the old conditions; but, on 
the other hand, the present movement can be 
accounted for merely on the grounds of the 
recent rapid elevation of the standards of edu- 
cation throughout the country, and the awak- 
ening of an interest in economic studies in our 
colleges and universities. 

Whatever the cause of its origin, the idea of 
commercial education has arrived; and it has 
come to stay. Moreover, it is of such impor- 
tance and far-reaching influence that there can 
be predicted for it a magnificent future devel- 
opment. 

We have witnessed the division of the high 
school of former years into high school, Latin 
(or college preparatory) school, and manual- 
training school. The next movement is to 
make still another subdivision and allow the 
commercial high school a place in the league. 
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The commercial high school is not a visionary 
scheme; it is already a successful actuality: 
by this is not meant the course in bookkeep- 
ing which some high schools have taught for 
years. Philadelphia has already established 
such a school, and its instantaneous success 
has pointed out clearly the duty of school 
boards to establish similar schools, either in- 
dependently or as branches of high schools, in 
all of our large cities; and even in the smaller 
cities thorough commercial courses can be es- 
tablished in connection with the existing high- 
school schedules. A number of high schools 
have recently arranged a good commercial 
curriculum paralleling the usual course, and 
in some cases a full third of the pupils who 
would ordinarily have taken the old course 
have chosen the new one. 

The curriculum of a commercial high school 
must embrace the following topics: 

English composition, especially the writing 
of themes in various forms. A little Latin, 
sufficient to enable the pupil to translate or- 
dinary Latin quotations and to give some 
ground-work training in the study of foreign 
languages. French, German, and Spanish, 
sufficient to enable the pupil to carry on a 
correspondence in those languages. 

History, ancient and modern, and the out- 
lines of modern industrial and commercial his- 
tory. The elements of political and economic 
science, including the following subjects: the 
resources of various countries (especially of 
the United States), statistics, transportation, 
banking and finance. 

Political, physical, and commercial geog- 
raphy and climatology. 

The elements of botany and zodlogy. Ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry, especially 
industrial chemistry. 

Commercial arithmetic, elementary algebra, 
and geometry. Bookkeeping, and the drill 
in business methods now given in the busi- 
ness and commercial schools. 
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Of course the high-school pupil can have 
presented to him only the barest elements of 
the broader subjects above mentioned, but he 
will have his eyes opened to their importance, 
and he can be taught how to apply much of the 
information which he acquires in after life. 

That higher institutions of learning will sup- 
plement this commercial high-school course 
there can be no question, and pioneers have 
been at work in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
urging the importance of provision for sys- 
tematic advanced instruction in commercial 
science. In fact, at some of our great univer- 
sities, as for instance at Harvard, one can 
select courses of study from the present va- 
ried curriculum which will about parallel the 
scheme which would naturally be set down as 
desirable for a college course in commerce. 
Germany and Great Britain have anticipated 
us in recognizing the necessity for this new 
line of education, but there is no reason why 
we cannot ourselves obtain the lead. 

Perhaps the most important subject men- 
tioned in the list of studies for a commercial 
high school is that of geography. Taken in its 
wider sense, this includes the economic re- 
sourcesand needs of various countries, and their 
climates. A very great drawback to the pur- 
suit of the study of these topics is the absence 
of proper text-books; but this lack will un- 
doubtedly be remedied as the demand for such 
instruction increases. In fact, the latest ten- 
dencies in the development of general geo- 
graphical instruction seem to be in the direct 
line of the needs of students of commercial 
geography. The progress of this new move- 
ment in education will be watched with the 
greatest concern by all persons interested in 
the welfare of our country; for our future 
position as a power among nations will largely 
depend on our commercial success. 


Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Such teeny clothes— 
I would n’t s’pose 
’T would be as wee as that. 


They say ’t will be a young one, 
But I guess I ’Il wait an’ see, 
If they dunno yet 
What kind they ’Il get, 
They. dunno how old ’t will be. 
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Our Farver in heavim ’Il send it — 
It seems to be kinder late ; 
Would n’t I laugh 
If ’t was six an’ a half, 
Or maybe goin’ on eight! 


Would n’t I teach it hooky 
An’ mumbly-peg an’ craps ! 
They seem to think 
’T will do nothin’ but drink 
An’ sit around in their laps. 


If it really is a small one, 
I ’ll show it around first-rate, 
An’ scare it some. 
I wish ’t would come; 
Seems ’s if I could n’t wait. 


Ethel M. Kelley. 


A Boy, an Aunt, and a Rooster 


IN the days when a brown-stone front was 
regarded as the outer and visible sign of 
‘‘gentility,” and when life in New York was 
a simpler matter than it is to-day, there lived 
in one of the orthodox mansions a certain 
highly respectable maiden lady and two 
nephews, cousins, to whom she was guardian. 

A classmate and chum of the elder boy had 
become the happy possessor of a rooster, 
which, the seller assured him, had a ‘‘ big 
gamy streak to him.” Inflamed by this eu- 
logy, both boys were wild for a ‘‘ match”; 
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and not having the means wherewith to pur- 
chase an antagonist, they put their heads to- 
gether to compass the borrowing of one, and 


‘with the following results : 


The younger cousin, an unusually -polite 
and gentle little boy, was despatched on the 
first holiday to the grocery where the family 
dealt, ostensibly to order a chicken for dinner. 
‘* But,” he said, pointing to a coop of live 
fowls, ‘‘ my aunt wants to see it before you 
kill it.” 

The grocer assented, and forthwith drew 
from the coop what he considered a desirable 
bird. But the boy would have none of it. 
He had set: his heart on a rainbow-colored 
rooster with enormous comb and tail. 

‘“Why,” said the grocer, ‘‘ that is the very 
toughest old customer in the bunch.” 

‘*My aunt likes them tough,” said the 
gentle little boy. 

In a couple of hours the rooster was borne 
back to the store—one eye shut, his comb 
torn and bloody, and but one feather of his 
beautiful tail left. But he was crowing so 
triumphantly that a small crowd followed 
him. He had suffered, but the bird with the 
‘‘big gamy streak to him” was nowhere. 

‘*My aunt is much obliged to you,” said 
the polite and gentle little boy to the aston- 
ished grocer. ‘She can’t decide to-day, but 
she would like to look at him again next 
Saturday.” 

Torquil MacDonald. 
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CALLER: Is n’t he sweet! —and he takes after you, too. 
MoTuer: Yes; they say he has my eyes and his father’s horns. 
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